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HE many years that I have uſed the ſea, and the many different parts of the 
| world T have been in, particulafly India, and the'ſeven years 1 tailed in thoſe 

ſieeas, have given me ſeveral opportunities of making - ſome uſeful Remarks and 
Obſervations, and ſome Dranghts of the moſt principal Harbours in that part of the 
world; which were much wanted. Yet T muſt acknowledge I did not defign them for 


the preſs when I firſt began them: but the commanders both of the navy and in the India 
ſervice, ſeveral gentlemen in India, the goyernor and council of Bombay, and others 
both civil and military, upon ſeeing my Draughts, and Remarks of my Voyage, 


adviſed me to a publication of them, and voluntarily entered into a ſubſcription for 


that purpoſe : and what has induced me the more readily to make them publick, is the great 


neceſſity I ſaw there was for a publication of that kind, having often experienced, at my 


firſt going to India, the want of proper directions for many parts on the Coaſt of India: 


and indeed ſome places of the greateſt conſequence, and even the beſt harbours in that 
part of the world, were badly deſcribed, and ſome of them not fo much as mentioned; 
and ſuch as were, were laid down wrong even in latitude, and more ſo in longitude : 
and alſo the courſe and diſtance from place to place were in many inſtances very erroneous, 
with little or no account of the ſoundings, which are the navi cator's chief guide in the 
night-time, or hazey weather. My long ſtay in India, the many times I failed back- 
wards and forwards along its coaſts, and the conſtant care I took to ſound night and day, 
have furniſhed me with a perfect knowledge of the ſoundings in all parts of India where 
I have been; by which I have aſcertained the true diftance from the land in the different 
depths of water, with the true courſe and exact diſtance from place to place, and the 
true latitude and longitude of places, head-lands, iſlands, &c. Where there have been 
aſtronomical obſervations to determine the longitude of any place, I have mentioned it, 
and have computed the longitude of other places near thereunto, with great care and 


exactneſs: and I have alſo been very particular in obſerving the variation at all parts of 


India where I have been, and have mentioned it particularly in my deſcription of every 
place, with the neceſſary directions for failing,in and out of harbours, the beſt anchorage 
in road-ſteads, with the winds and ſet of the currents in every month of the year; alſo 
the ſhifting and ſetting- in of the monſoons, the fair and foul-weather ſeaſons, with the 

Proper times for ſhips to make a paſſage from place to place. I have given likewiſe a 
= | deſcription 
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2 deſeription of ſeveral places * en which were not 0 * as n i 
any directory; and have fully ſupplied that deficiency, not only by deſcribing ſueh places, 
but by giving plain and particular directions for failing in and out of them, with the 
proper marks to avoid the dangers, the ſafeſt and beſt anchoring- places, &c. Theſe places 
are Bombay, Trincomalay, Manilla, St. Auguſtine's Bay, Madagaſcar, and Table Bay at 
the Cape of Good Hope. I carefully ſurveyed Bombay Harbour, and have made up all 
deficiencies in the directions for ſailing in and out of that place; and” have made it till 
plainer, by a large and accurate Draught of that Harbour, and part of the Coaſt adjacent, 
which I have publiſhed by authority, and which i is now fold by the Editor of theſe Remarks 
as are alſo all my other Shrveys. | 


r on the Iſland Crates is one of the fineſt 2 * ſpacious, harkhur 
in the known world; yet there was not ſo much as a fingle word ſaid of it in any of our 
directories, though a place of ſuch conſequence for the ſafety. of its harbour. I with great 
care and pains ſurveyed that bay and harbour, and have given a very particular deſcription 
of it, with directions for ſailing in and out of it; and have made a large and accurate 
Draught of the Bay and Harbour from my Survey, which is alſo publiſhed, by in, 
n, the a in and out of that place is made eee r and e, 8 


— 


| Mamas Bay was not fo much as mentioned in any. of our directories, though a 
place of ſuch note for its having the famous city of that name ſituated on the eaſt fide 
thereof: it is a capacious and ſafe bay, with ood anghoring for ſhips all over it. I have 
alſo given particular and plain directions for ſailing in and out of this place, was at 
great pains to ſurvey the bay, and-have made a large and accurate Draught thereof, which 
will render the ns in and out of it "Ou and eaſy. This Draught is now likewiſe 

publiſhed. _ | 


| sr. Avevsrixz- s Bay, on the Iſland Ne T have alſo been very particular in 
my directions for failing in and out of this bay, with the beſt marks for anchoring, &c. 

t] there being nothing to the purpoſe ſaid of this place in any of our directories, though it 
is a place much frequented : it is dangerous of acceſs, ill deſcribed, and not well known: 
thoſe that do know any thing of it keep their knowledge to themſelves, and leave others 
to grapple their way in and out, as they did before them, as is the way of many old and 
experienced ſeamen's arguing; whereby they keep all their. knowledge and experience, 
which a long courſe of years has filled them with. Their temper and diſpoſition, ' being 
as rough as the element they were bred and fo long lived on, will not let them part 

| with any of their knowledge; for they think that, ſhould they communicate their 


knowledge to others, it would leſſen their own: they therefore keep it, and let it 
die with them, ſo that neither the publick nor poſterity ſhall reap any advantage 


from their long lives and experience; and make as much merit in concealing their 
; Tnowledge, however uſeful, as other men would do in communicating theirs for the 


* * 
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general . of mankind. 1 have known men of | ſuch /booriſh diſpoſitions. This 
Bay 1 have nne * and * n. is now. ee | 0; 


1 HAVE lake: bn very BPH on in my directions for Galing in . out tof Table 
Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope, with the ſoundings, beſt anchoring- places, &c. there 
being no inſtructions in any of our directories for that place. I have alſo been particular 
in my deſcription of the Iſland Diego Rayes. I ſurveyed Matheren Bay, on the north fide 
of that iſland, and made a large and accurate Draught of it, which is alſo; now 
publiſhed ; as are the Draughts of Back-Bay, and the watering- places at Pulo Auore 
and Pulo Timoan. | 


As ALL our directories are in many reſpects found defective, as not containing the 
neceſſary lights which ought to have been tranſmitted therein, and not only defective, 
but entirely ſilent, with regard to the navigation in the ſeas about the Cape of Good 
Hope; this very great omiſſion has induced me to begin my Remarks and Obſervations 
at that Cape, and from thence to continue them to India, in both the outer and inner 
paſſages, &c. wherein I have mentioned ſome ſhoals and dangers lying in the way, which, 
though diſcovered ſome time ago, have not been mentioned in any directory, book, 
or draught, that I ever ſaw. I have alſo aſcertained, with great exactneſs, the ſituation 
of ſome other ſhoals, of which, though long ſince diſcovered, the exact ſituation has not 


their latitude and longitude with great certainty, I have likewiſe given a particular 
deſcription of the winds between Madagaſcar and the Continent at all ſeaſons and times 
of the year; which Dr. Halley was at a loſs to do, ag, in his time that navigation was 
not ſufficiently known. And, as a proper introduction to the whole, I have prefixed a 
Treatiſe of the Winds in general, and of the ſhifting trade-winds, monſoons, &C. with 
the cauſes thereof, &c. | n 


uus r here take notice of the great uncertainty of reckonings in the Indian Seas, and 
how little dependence people ought to put in their reckonings in thoſe ſeas, on account 
of the ſtrong and uncertain currents that ſhips meet with ; ſome extraordinary inſtances 
whereof I have mentioned in my Remarks, where I had occaſion to ſpeak of them, by 
way of precaution, in order to put people on their guard and look-out : for whatever I 
have ſaid of them is truth; I have ſeen it in journals, and other good authors: though I 
muſt ſay, during the ſeveral years that I failed in the Indian Seas, I never was remarkably 
deceived by them; I mean at ſea, any diſtance from the land: as to the currents 
coaſtwiſe, you will find them as' ſtrong, uncertain, and chaine, at different times of 
the year, as I have mentioned them. | 


attention to the length of their half-minute glaſſes, the meaſurement of the log-line, 
B and 


7 


hitherto been determined even in point of latitude: I have however determined both 


1 am | rather of opinion, that ſhips reckonings are often much out by their want of 
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| 21 to the heaving of the log. I. have- often: failed in company with ſhips. that "Wl 
been 1 in a freſh gale of wind, failing eight, nine, or ten knots, when we have not gone 
ſo faſt by one, one and a half, or ſometimes two knots; yet they only failed a- breaſt, 
and did not go an inch a- head of us. Theſe ſhips muſt have many more tniles on their 
board in twenty- four hours than we, and in running the diſtance of a thouſand leagues 
would make a number of leagues difference. This I have often experienced in a paſlage, 
that ſhips in company have made one-fifth, (or ſometimes more difference) in the diſtance 


run, more than we have done; entirely owing to their paying no regard to the length | 


of their glaſſes, and to the marking their log-line too ſhort ; which is an inable and 
ſhameful negle&, as it can ſo eaſily be avoided, and otherwiſe may be attended with the 
moſt dangerous conſequences. Another great miſtake in heaving the-log is, the too often 
ſending the young and inexperienced people of the quarter-deck to heave the log, who 
are entirely incapable of judging what allowance to make, whether there has been more 
or leſs wind, or more or leſs fail made; or if the wind is hauled more forward, or come 
more aft, ſince the log was laſt hove, &c. This is a matter that requires the niceſt inſpec- 
tion and ee of the moſt experienced and judicious officer, dan! is too often 2 


; brin- too frequently take it for ande that the glaſſes are the juſt 1 
they are marked upon the end, or ſometimes both ends, with a pen and ink, 28, 29, or 
30 ſeconds, which, I have reaſon to believe, are marked by gueſs, without any regard 
to the true time; for I have always made it a rule to try and prove the glaſſes before the 
ſhip failed out of port to proceed on her voyage to ſea, and ſcarce ever found a glaſs 
marked right: I have ſeen one marked 27 or 28 ſeconds, which I have found upon trial 
to be full 30; and others, that have been marked 30 ſeconds, which have not run 
more than 28. Thus people are led into an error by marking their line according to 
the time of the glaſs, as they find it marked, without trying or proving its exactneſs, 
which is very eaſily done, and what I would recommend to all commanders of ſhips: to 
ſee done, as a thing of the greateſt conſequence to them, particularly in long voyages. 


Ap when the half-minute glaſſes. are proved to be 30 ſeconds, which is what they 
' ſhould be, then ſhould the log- line be marked 50 feet to each knot ; that being, according 
. to the opinion of thoſe learned men who have meaſured a degree of the meridian in different 

parts of the earth, the moſt exact proportion to the meaſurement of a terreſtrial degree, 
and what I have always marked the log-line : and in general I found my reckonings 
as exact as moſt people's, in either long or ſhort voyages. And, if it ſo happen, that 
a perſon ſhould have no glaſſes of 30 ſeconds, then let the log-line ſtill be marked in the 
fame rule of proportion; which is, —If a glaſs of 30 ſeconds give 50 feet to a knot, how 
many ſhould aglaſs of 28 ſeconds __— &c, ee 46 * feet toa knot, &c. 


Howzvrx, 1 would: not have 49 to depend upon, or truſt too much to, their dead 
reckoning, in broad feas, for their longitude; bat to convince them of its error, by 


comparing 


——ů c 


E D FF HT HK , 


comparing the longitude, by account, with the variation, and the known longitude of 
the iſlands, capes, or headlands, they are near, according to the variation : and this, I 


will venture to fay, is far more to be depended ws, in India voyages, than any other 
nicthod yet diſcovered. * 3 ho wort 


| Tuts attention is what I could wiſh every ſeaman would pay to the variation, and not ſo 
blindly to follow a practice, that common ſenſe muſt convince every man is ſubject to 
error in every part; I mean the dead reckoning, particularly in broad waters, and any 
extenſive navigation, where the height and quick increaſe and decreaſe, as well as change 
of the variation, is evidently as certain a guide as the ſun at noon, for diſcovering the lati- 
tude: this induced me to begin with thoſe teſtimonies that may lead others to purſue a 


none can err; and this muſt an make paſſages more N eee as well as ſecure. 


Many are the fatal en chat have befallen the hips in the India trade, from 
people's not paying a due attention to the variation, which is ſtill too much neglected, as 
from very recent inſtances is evident, ſome having been wrecked on the Coaſt of Guinea, 
others on the Cape de Verde iflands, and others run afhore on the Coaſt of Brazil, merely 
through inattention to the variation; for, were they ſtrictly to obſerve the variation, and 
make it their ſure guide, which undoubtedly it is, they could not commit ſuch groſs errors: 


I ſhall therefore mention what I myſelf have purſued, and found unerring, and what is 


approved of, and. ſupported. by the opinion of ſoine very . commanders 1 in the 
— ILS 
India ſervice. 


Tas pony and diſtarice from the Lizard to Madeira, or going through between 


the Weſtern iſlands and Madeira, is fo well known, that it is unneceſſary to ſay any thing 


about it: but, when to the ſouthward of St. Mary's, in 33 deg. 40 min. N. and varia- 
tion 10 deg. 30 min. W. or under 11 deg. if a leading-wind, you may ſteer a S. 8. W. 
courſe till you are the length of the weſternmoſt of the Cape de Verde Iſlands. Cloſe 
by them, to the weſtward, there is 7 deg. W. variation: with 6 deg. 30 min. you may 


venture boldly to fail to the weſtward of them, night or diy and when the length of | 


the weſternmoſt, ſteer 'S. by E. till paſt St. Jago; and then S. 8. E. and croſs the 
line with about 5 1 deg. W. variation, in or near the meridian of St. Jago. 

I nave paſſed the Cape de Verde Iſland to the eaſtward as well as weſtward, and 
in ſight of the Iſland Sall, to the eaſtward of it, in lat. 16 deg. 50 min. long. from Lon- 
don, 22 deg. 2 min. W. had 7 deg. 33 min. W. variation, and in lat. 17 deg. N. 1 deg. 
26 min. to the eaſtward of Sall, had 9 deg. W. variation. With 8 deg. or any thing 
above tabs you . venture to fail by them night or day, ng well aſſured, with that 

variation, 


H 


track, in which, as there is a certainty, ſo there is a ſafety; for by celeſtial obſervations 
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| variation, that you are to the eaſtward of 11 The Ille of OT: * S. W. 5 een 
Had variation 7 Ow 30 min. a b* 2201 


1235 5085 A. 221 98 | ; * 
Is Sees _s Apel me, 2 any ſhip, with har a WP ſhould either Colit 
on thoſe iſlands, or be wrecked on the Coaſt of Guinea, or Brazil: yet I have known 


a ſhip paſs to the eaſtward of all, and ee run aſhore to the welke wy St: Au- 


Nn s, on the Coaſt of Brazil. 

e ines hea | F 
W in the latitude of Sally „ich 8 Ho W. variation, a ſhip ſhould dainty 
ſteer 8. by W. till -paſt Bonaviſta, and then S. by E. to croſs the line: with this courſe 
vou will make between 4 and 5 deg. eaſting, by the time you are in lat. 4 deg. N. where 
vou will meet with little winds, and variable, moſtly in the 8. E. quarter, which will 
oblige you to ſtand to the ſouth-weſtward to croſs the line, by which you will run down 


all the caſting you had made from St. Jago, and will croſs the line nearly in the meridian 
of St. Jago, with 5 deg. 39 min. W. variation. bs 


| 
| or St. Auguſtine's, which is the eaſterrimoſt point of B Brazil, the variation is 3 dep. 
E. therefore, did not people pay too implicit à regard to their dead reckoning, and were 
they ſufficiently circumſpe& at the change of variation from weſt to eaſt, I will take upon 
me to ſay it is n they could err in their IS. 


THe variation off Fernando Noronha, i in lat. 3 deg. 50 min. 8. longitude D. M. 


from London 32 deg. W. is ME. 
The variation off the Abrolhos is ſomewhat more than 4 deg. — 4 FE. 
In ſight of Trinidada and Martin Voz — — — 2 45 E. 


Off the pitch of the Cape of Good Hope —— — — 19 30 W. 
In running to the eaſtward in 36 deg, S. to enter the Gut of Madagaſcar 26 55 W. 


Wirn this variation, or when you begin to decreaſe the variation, teer in N. E, for 


to the ſouthward of St. Auguſtine's Bay there is no more than 23 deg, It is a received 
opinion, but a very . one, that the higheſt variation is off the head of Maga- 
gaſcar ; for, in fact, it is neareſt mid-channel, or rather neareſt the African ſhore, 


The higheſt variation, entering the Gut of Madagaſcar, begins in lat. 34 deg. 30 min. 
S. and 8 deg. 30 min. to the weſtward of St. Auguſtine's Bay, being 26 deg. 55 min. 
W. which variation continues to the north-caſtward for 80 or go. leagues, to Jat. 
31 deg. S. long. 6 deg. 24 min. to the weſtward of St, Auguſtine's s Bay, where there is 
26 deg. 43 min. W. variation: from this, as you run to the north-caſtward, it decreaſes ; 
for in lat. 28 deg. S, and 5 deg. to the weſtward of St. Augustine 8 Bay, there is 

25 deg. 
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| 25 deg. 30 min. W. variation; and in the ſame latitude, 7 deg. to the weſtward of St. 


Auguſtine's Bay, there is 24 deg. 29 min. W. variation; and near Madagaſcar, in fight 


thereof, a little to che ſouthward of St. — 5 Bay, chere is but 23 deg. W. 
ntiation. „ | 


| | Tx19hows that the variation is a ſure and ſafe guide to enter the Gut of Madagaſcar 
by; and until longitude ſhall be diſcovered, and made practicable to the navigator, I ſhall 
recommend the variation to him as his ſureſt and unerring guide in any extenſive navigation, 
where the height and quick increaſe or decreaſe, as well as change, is evidently as certain. 
a uw as the ſun at noon-day, for diſcovering the latitude. 


I CANNOT but lament the great diſadvantage this nation lies under for want of a proper 
uſe being made of our ſea-journals. With what concern have I looked at the heaps of 
journals that lie uſeleſs in our great marine houſes! in many of which the judicious and 
experienced navigator, with great care and pains, has made many juſt and uſeful remarks, 
I dare ſay, with an intention that they ſhould be of uſe ſome time or other, either to the 
preſent age, or poſterity ; but, as it happens, they are not likely to be of uſe to either. 


- _ 


WHAT a national advantage would it be, to have not only proper offices where all journals 


are delivered into, but proper perſons to inſpect ſuch journals, and pick out ſuch uſeful 
remarks as might be found in them! whereby we ſhould be enabled to make the moſt 
correct ſea-charts, &c. and at the ſame time be furniſhed with the beſt directories, of 
our own making, for all parts of the world, and ſhould then not be beholden to other 
nations for them ſo much as we are at preſent. And, in order to excite emulation in 
our navigators, if thoſe of the greateſt capacities, and who had uſed their utmoſt diligence 
in making the moſt accurate obſervations and uſeful remarks, ſhould be noticed in a 
particular manner, by being rewarded with a medal, or having their names made honour- 
able mention of to the publick (which would gratify ſome men more than a rich preſent;) 
this method of acting would induce every man, capable of making ſuch accurate obſer- 
vations, or uſeful remarks, to contribute all in his power towards the publick good, when 
at the ſame time it would tend ſo much to his own honour and reputation. 

AND, if a fund were eſtabliſhed for defraying the 'expences attending the publica- 
tion of ſuch charts, maps, and books of directions, which ſhould be all publiſhed at the 
charge of the publick, and by proper authority; then ſhould we act in a manner becoming 
ourſelves, hereby giving ſuitable encouragement to navigation and to navigators. And this 
is only what other nations may reaſonably expect of us, ſince we are allowed to be the 
greateſt maritime power in the world, and whoſe fleets have ſtruck terror into our enemies, 
and failed victorious, not only in the European ſeas, but to the very remoteſt parts of the 
globe, both caſt and welt ; whilſt our trade and commerce were carried on with great 
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ſucceſs to the moſt diſtant regions of the earth; the 45 being Britain's native n on 


which it ſeems as if it would not ſuffer any other nation to vie with her, and on which 
{he has been famous for the warlike atchievements of her fleets ;* whereon the ſafety, 
wealth and honour, of Britons, ſo much depends : then is not our ſupineneſs, and neglect 
of theſe important regulations, a reproach to us, who are maſters of the ſeas, and whoſe 
trade and commerce are extended to the utmoſt parts of the known world? and is it 
not reaſonable, the theory of navigation ſhould owe its improvement to that nation whoſe 
| ſea-officers are allowed to excel all others in the practical part thereof ? 


* 
I cannor ſufficiently admire the judgment and good policy of the French nation, who 
have a board of navigation, where all journals are not only depoſited, but examined into, 


and their uſeful remarks properly applied ; and all "IP, charts, and books of directions, 


ate made and publiſhed by their authority; and they have been at great expence and 
trouble to ſend proper people abroad to make aſtronomical obſervations, as alſo to meaſure 
a degree of the meridian, in different parts of the world, in order to determine the exact 
figure of the earth ; and all this at the publick expence, or rather (in France) at the 
king's expence ; which muſt greatly tend to the improvement of navigation, be 4 
particular gratification to the minds of the learned and curious, and of general utility, 
not only to France, but to all other nations. This reflects great honour on the French; 
and for this I revere them much: and it is greatly to be wiſhed we could once 
fee fuck a ſpirit in England for the improvement of navigation, in its different branches, 
at the publick expence: we might then hope to have correct maps, charts, and ſea- 
directories of our own; which would certainly be a national advantage, and a great 
improvement in navigation, and would do ſignal honour to this kingdom; whereas, at 
preſent, the cafe is too much the reverſe. What a national happineſs would it be, if we 
were but as ready to imitate the French in their wife and prudent management in affairs 
of conſequence, as we are in their fooliſh foppery, and ridiculous trifling faſhions of 
dreſs, &c.! by which we greatly expoſe ourſelves to the ridicule of foreigners, and, I 
think, muſt appear contemptible even in our own eyes: yet nothing is good or handſome, 
except it be French, or made in the French mode. Is it not a ſtrange infatuation, that a 
nation in other reſpects rational, and whoſe ſenſe and judgment are, in general, indiſpu- 
table, ſhould yet abſurdly follow only the ridiculous cuſtoms and foibles of another people, 
and negle& to adopt any of their wiſe maxims, or imitate their prudent examples? 
Extraordinary and unaccountable as this infatuation of the Englith may appear, yet, to 
our ſhame be it faid ! it is undoubtedly fo. 


I $y00LD not do juſtice to ce commanders in our India ſervice, did 1 not benen 
mention them, in this Preface, as a et of gentlemen of great experience in navigation, 
and well qualified for their long voyages 'to the remoteſt parts of the Eaftern world. 
I have had the pleafure of * acquainted with ſeveral of them, whom 1 know to be 


exper t 
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expert and judicious navigators ; and have alſo peruſed their journals, which, if properly 
made uſe of, would be of publick utility. I acknowledge myſelf obliged to ſome of 
theſe gentlemen for aſſiſting me with their remarks, as well as for confirming me in my 


opinion in ſome other reſpects; and am alſo obliged to them for the ſubſcriptions with 


which many of them were pleaſed to favour me, in order to enable me to carry on this 
work ; and I hope they will, in the courſe of their ſervice, not only enrich themſelves, but 


be inſtrumental alſo in enriching their country with regard to improving its navigation, 
which ſome of them are very capable of doing. | 


Bur, before I conclude, I cannot forbear taking notice of a practice ſo inconſiſtent 
and abſurd, that one would really wonder how it ſhould have become ſo common in uſe, 
eſpecially by thoſe whom, from their long experience, one might naturally expegt to 
have known better, were there not too many examples thereof; and that is, ngyigators 
keeping their ſhip, when in the wide okean, ſo cloſe to the wind, with their fails 8s ſharp 
trimmed as they can make them; whereby they will not go above 3 or 4 knots: whereas, 
by keeping the ſhip a point further from the wind, ſhe would make leſs lee-way, and 
almoſt double her diſtance. I would particularly recommend this method in pathng the 


S. E. trade, outward-bound to India, and in the N. E. trade, homeward-boygd from 
India, in order to get the ſooner into the weſterly winds way, which they will meet, in 
about 30 deg. of latitude, on either ſide the line. The higheſt eaſterly variation I hade 


in 8. lat. was 2 deg. 54 min. E. and the leaſt weſterly variation in, N. lat. hameyward- 
bound, was 3 deg. 37 min. W. which was in the latitude of the northernmoſt gf the 


Cape de Verde Iflands. I am perſuaded, that this method of acting would ſhorten India 


voyages very conſiderably, and muſt therefore be approved of by every ſeman of 
judgment. | | 


THEsE Obſervations and Remarks J have the more willingly ſubmitted to publigk vie, 
that time and opportunity might rectify miſtakes, and that, by the addition gf freſh 
obſervations, and the induſtry of art, the whole might, at length, be improved into a 
common ſtock of uſeful knowledge. 23 246. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THINK I cannot introduce the Remarks and Obſervations on my Voyage to the 
1 Eaſt- Indies better, than by giving ſome account of the nature of winds and currents 
in general; and therefore ſhall immediately begin with an account of 7 
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The Motion of the Winds, as depending on the Courſe of the Sun. 


Since the heat of the ſun both raiſeth and ſupporteth the air, inaſmuch as it is 
the ſubje& matter of the wind, and ſolely diſpoſeth it to deſcend again, merely by 
the compoſition of his lighter rays with the heavier air, puffing it up ſpherically, and 
letting it ſink alternately by condenſation, when they are- withdrawn, as it were, to fill 
up the vacuity left behind them; and, in regard the ſun at once both enlightens and 
warms one hemiſphere of the globe, and turns around it in twenty-four hours, it muſt 
draw the wind after it by the ſame means, and the fame way, in all places ſucceſſively, 
from pole to pole, in compliance with its weſterly motion. 

But not at the ſame rate, running a thouſand miles an hour upon the equator, with Faſterly 
reſpe&t to the, earth's ſuperficies, which, at the poles, are ſhut up in a point; from ae v 
whence inereaſing his ſpeed, pariform to the different lengths of the intermediate parallels, PerPetua. 
and the ſwifter his courſe grows, moving the air ftill more and more effectually; the wind, 
adhering to his diurnal courſe, upon its advance to about thirty degrees of either latitude, 
blows to the weſtward perpetually, eſpecially at ſea, where no. land-impediments fall in 
its way, either to obſtruct or divert it. | 

And although, purſuant to his diurnal courſe from eaſt to weſt, (which is ſo ſwift and 
direct between the tropicks) the wind moves conſtantly towards the fame quarter; yet ſtill, 
with due regard to his annual declination, it deflects more northerly or ſoutherly, accord- 
ing to the different ſeaſons of the year, without a dependance on any other cauſe, inaſmuch 
as its blaſts ſoar aloft in the air, where its flux is moſt uniform, and eaſily inclined t. 
follow thoſe ſolar impreffions ; but, in regard its natural tendence declines it towards the 
center of the earth, and it falls at laſt upon the ſurface either of ſea or land, it muſt, in 
ſome meaſure, be regulated by the conduct of their ſituations, eſpecially at land, where 
its ſurface is rough to hinder its ſpeed, or oblique to deflect its courſe. v5 | 
Again, notwithſtanding the water's ſuperficies be ſmooth for the wind to glide eafily over 
it, and of its own nature preponderates the incumbent air, which is much lighter, and 
conſequently apt to float upon it, without ruffling its plain into any diſorder; yet, in regard 
they ave both liquid bodies, to cleave cloſe together, and are withal effectually applied to 
each other by the ſuperincumbent atmoſphere ; the ſuperjected wind and the ogy. d 
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ſea muſt mutually ſtir up each other's motions, the former by its weight, and the latter 
by its volubility, where it has room to roll; and, by conſequence, the flux of the ſen 
muſt ſhare with the rays of the ſun, in their {ſway over the wind between the tropicks, 
and very effectually too, when the ſpace of their coheſion is of a large extent, and their 
joint motion is conſtant and perpetual. | FC 
Weſterly Hence it is effected, that the fame wind, which was firft carried weſterly by the diurnal 
windsontle eourfe of the ſun, now, ſecondly, declined by his annual motion more north and 
ſouth, thirdly, is often deflected more obliquely by the inclination of the ſhores, and, 
fourthly, is returned back again periodically from near the oppoſite points by the ſea's 
ſituation, which is, finally, (by the concurrence of its flux underneath) carried perpetually 
quite contrary to the diurnal courſe of the fun, (which firſt ſet it on foot) even upon the 
equator itſelt, for five hundred leagues together. N. I 1 
Now the flux of the ocean, ſharing with the motion of the ſun, in his conduct of ſea- 
winds in general within the tropicks, and both being alike concerned in the management 
of the trade-wind in particular, it falls very opportunely to ſhew, what reſpect that wind 
bears to their joint direction in ſeveral ſeas, at what ſeaſons, and on all. occaſions ; here |[ 
ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate how much the trade-wind is beholden to the motion of the 
ſea; and there, in what reſpect the ſea's motion depends on the wind; producing all along 
ſome inſtances for that purpoſe, in their proper places. 


The Motion of the Trade-Wind, and its Dependance on the Courſe of the Sun. 


In the torrid climate of the world, where the ſun's motion is ſwifteſt, and his rays 
perpendicular and more compact, and the ſun-burnt earth neither, overloads them with 
moiſture, nor any inequality of the ſea makes reſiſtance to their operation, his conduct of the 
wind muſt be conſtant and univerſal, tending diurnally,into the weſt, and annually towarcs the 
north and ſouth ; and its motion muſt be purſuant thereto, as long as the obviating coaſts 
and ſhores will permit the air to move the ſame way, without any deflection, or 1mpedi- 
ment of ſome other kind. 1 | 7:1 $516: 

' Eaftecly To begin with the general trade-wind, which is moſt conſtant for motion, and of greateſt 
winds per- extent: Dr. Edmund Halley demonſtrates, that it neceſſarily depends on the diurnal 
courſe of the ſun, in regard the air, which is leſs rarefied by his heat, and conſequently 
more ponderous, muſt have motion towards thoſe parts, which are more rarefied and lets 
ponderous, to bring it to an equilibrium: again, the preſence of the ſun continually ſhifting 
to the weſtward, that part to which the air tends, by reaſon of the rarefaction made 
by his greateſt meridian heat, is, with him, carried weſtward, and . conſequently the 
tendency of the whole body of the lower air is that way : hence is formed a general 
eaſterly wind, which being Impreſſed upon all the air of a vaſt ocean, the parts impel one 
the other, and ſo keep moving till the next return of the ſun, whereby ſo much of the 
motion as was loſt is again end. and thus the eaſterly wind is made perpetual. 

Why the From the ſame principles, Dr, Halley tells us, it follows, that this eaſterly wind ſhould, 
winds to the on the north fide of the equator, be to the northward of the eaſt, and, in ſouth latitude, 
northward to the ſouthward thereof, while the ſun is upon or near the line; the air being there 
ward of the more rarefied, and his motion ſwifter, than at any diſtance from it; which motions, by his 
eaſt, account, being ſuperadded to the former eaſterly wind, anſwer all the phenomena of the 
208 general trade-wind, | . 

Ts. Such is the eaſterly tendency of the general trade-winds, as alſo its north and ſouth- 
winds more eaſterly inclination, on each fide towards the line, while the ſun's diurnal motion keeps 


_— oo near the equator, as Dr. Halley has already demonſtrated; and when the ſun is in the 
the ks northern hemif phere, and near his greateſt declination, then are the winds to the northward 
2 —— | Ks 8 
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of the line more eaſterly, and freſher gales, occaſioned by the ſun's preſence there, and his 
quick diurnal motion to the weſtward, the air being there more rarefied, and/his motion 
ſwifter, than at any diſtance from him; and wherever the ſun is vertical, it generally 
produces ſqualls and rain, more or leſs, according to the fituation uf the place. Again, 
when the ſun is in the northern hemiſphere, then are the winds to the ſouthward of the 
line more ſoutherly, from the 1un's influence over them, drawing the ſouth-eaſt trade- The trade. 
wind even a- croſs the line into north latitude ; this effect the ſun over the winds 3 
between the Coaſt of Guinea and Weſt-India Iſlands. And when the ſun is in the na gan 
ſouthern - hemiſphere, and near the ſouthern tropick, then are the winds to the ſouthward ſides the 
of the equator more eaſterly, and freſher gales, by the reaſons before mentioned, by the equator. 
. ſar's preſence there; and the winds to the northward of the line are then more northerly 
from the ſun's influence over them, drawing the north-eaſt trade-wind even a- croſs the 
line, into ſouth latitude: this effect has the ſun over the winds between the Coaſt of 
Braſil and the Coaſt of Angola: fo that twelve degrees, viz. ſix on each fide the 
line, which geographers commonly aſſign for the ſpace of tranquillity or calms, is 
too great, and is removed occaſionally by the ſun's declination, ſome times to the north- 
ward and others to the ſouthward of the line ; and the calms upon the line are moſt Calms upon 
likely to happen when the ſun is upon the line, or within a few degrees on either fide of line. 
it: and, although geographers. commonly allow twelve degrees tranquillity, ſo the ſun's 
tropical declination (being extended, at leaſt, twenty-three degrees) more than doubly 
ſufficeth to draw the ſaid vacuity from one fide the line to the other, with an half-yearly 
viciſſitude, as is manifeſt. | 57 

And again, the wind adhering to the ſun's diurnal couſe, upon its advance to twenty- Eaſterly 
eight or thirty degrees of either latitude, it blows to the weſtward perpetually, eſpecially 8 
at ſea, where no land- impediments fall in its way, either to obſtruct or divert it. & 

Yet, from twenty-eight to thirty degrees of eicher latitude, there being a ſpace of Shiftingline 
two degrees tranquillity intermediating between the faid north and ſouth-eaſterly winds, 8 4 
muſt needs ſtagnate into a calm of ſo conſiderable a breadth; and this may juſtly weſt. 

be termed the Shifting Line of the Winds from Eaſt to Weſt: which ſaid vacuity of two 

t degrees may be ſaid to hinder the ſaid oppoſite fluxes of air from approaching each 
1 other: hence it is effected, that the ſame wind which was firſt carried weſterly by the 
| 
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diurnal courſe of the ſun, and now ſecondly declined, by his annual motion, more north 
and ſouth, thirdly, is often deflected more obliquely by the inclinations of the ſhores ; 
g and, fourthly, is returned back again, periodically or perpetually, from near the oppoſite 
0 points, by the ſea's ſituation, which is finally (by the concurrence of its flux underneath) 
e 
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carried perpetually quite contrary to the diurnal courſe of the ſun, which firſt ſet it on foot. 


Which is, that without, or from thirty to fifty degrees of either latitude, there is either Winds from 
e a periodical or perpetual weſterly wind blowing from ſouth-weſt to north-weſt, according -- fry” irs. 
e to the different ſeaſons of the year, being always influenced by the ſun, viz. in the northern are weſterly. 


hemiſphere, when the ſun's preſence is there, the winds are 222 from weſt to ſouth- Winds in 
| weſt; and, when the ſun is abſent from that hemiſphere, the winds are generally from the northern 
, weſt to north-weſt, accompanied with frequent ſtorms, the influence of the ſun drawing hemiſphere. 


1 
che winds from the northern into the ſouthern hemiſphere after him: ſuch are the winds 1 
is in the Weſtern Ocean between North America and Europe. = | x 
e And in the ſouthern hemiſphere, when the ſun's preſence is there, the winds are gene- Winds in 3 
rally from weſt to north-weſt; and, when the ſun is abſent from that hemiſphere, the a 1 
j- winds are generally from weſt to ſouth-weſt, accompanied with ſtorms and bad weather, POT 
the influence of the ſun drawing the winds from the ſouthern into the northern hemiſphere 


e after him : ſuch are the winds in the Ethiopick Ocean between the Coaſt of Braſil and 
d Cape of Good Hope, and to the Coaſt of New Holland, &: 
TD e | In 
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In the aforeſaid ſpace, from thirty to fifty degrees of either latitude, the weſterly winds 
are either veriodical or perpetual, according to the ſea's ſituation : but, before I proceed to 
meddle with its ſhifting motion, as cauſed by the ſun's annual declination towards the 
| poles, it is farther requiſite to take along with me this hiſtorical relation of matter of 
fact by Dr. Halley, which I ſhall ſtrictly obſerve, and which is as follows, viz. 
eln the Indian Ocean the winds are partly general, as in the Ethiopick Ocean partly 
9 « periodical ; that is, half the year they blow one way, and the other half near upon the 
| __ «© | oppoſite. points: and theſe points, and times of ſhifting, are different in different parts of 
* the ocean: the limits of each track of ſea, ſubje& to the ſame change or motion, ace 
«« certainly very hard to determine; but the diligence (ſays he) I have uſed to be rightly 
*««- informed, and the care I have taken therein, has, in a great meaſure, ſurmounted that 
difficulty; and I am perſuaded that the following particulars may be relied on. 
<« 1ſt, That between the latitudes of ten degrees and thirty, ſouth, between Madagaſcar 
and New Holland, the general trade-wind, about ſouth-eaſt by eaſt, or eaſt ſouth-eaſt, is 
« found to blow all the year long, to all intents. and purpoſes, after the ſame manner as in 
«© the ſame latitudes in the Ethiopick Sea. ei ben EE gt * 
« 2dly, That the aforeſaid ſouth-eaſt winds extend to within two degrees of the equator, 
4% during the months of May, June, July, &c. to November; at which time, between the 
« ſouth latitudes of three and ten degrees, being near the meridian of the north end of 
«« Madagaſcar, and between two and twelve, ſouth latitude, being near Sumatra and Java, 
the contrary winds from the north-weſt, or between the north and weſt, ſet in and blow 
« ſtrong, accompanied with dark rainy weather, for half a year, viz. from the beginning 
of November to April: and this monſoon is obſerved as far as the Molucca Iſles. - 
« 2dly, That to the northward of two degrees, ſouth latitude, over the whole Arabian 
e or Indian Sea, and Gulph of Bengal, from Sumatra to the Coaſt of Africa, there is 
* another monſoon, blowing from October to April, upon the north-eaſt points; but in 
the other half-year, from. April to October, upon the oppoſite points of ſouth-weſt 
* and weſt ſouth-weſt, and that with rather more force than the other, accompanied with 
% dark rainy weather; whereas the north-eaſt blows clear. It is likewiſe to be noted, 
that the winds are not ſo conſtant, either in ſtrength or point, in the Gulph of Bengal, 
«as they are in the Indian Sea, where a certain and ſteady gale ſcarce ever fails: it is 
* alſo remarkable, that the fouth-weſt winds in thoſe ſeas are generally more ſoutherly 
% on the African fide, and more weſterly on the Indian. 1 RN. 
| Athly, That, as an appendix to the laſt-deſcribed monſoon, there is a track of ſea to 
— * the ſouthward of the equator, ſubject to the ſame changes of the winds, viz.. near the 
African Coaſt, between it and the Ifland Madagaſcar, or St. Laurence, and from thence 
„ northward as far as the line; wherein, from April to October, there is found a conſtant 
«« freſh ſouth, and ſouth ſouth-weſt: wind, which, as you go more northerly, becomes (till 
„ more and more weſterly, ſo as to fall in with the weſt ſouth-weſt winds, mentioned 
before, in thoſe months of the year, to be certain, to the northward of the equator.” 
And in the other months. of the year, that is, from November to April, in the before- 
mentioned track of ſea, to the ſouthward of the equator, and between Madagaſcar and 
the Continent, there are found two very different and. oppoſite winds, viz. from the 
_ equator to the north end of Madagaſcar, the north-eaſt monſoon. blows freſh and ſteady 
Fgales: between Madagaſcar and Moſambique, and as far to the ſouthward, as St. Augul- 
tine's Bay, or the ſouthern tropick, the winds are from north-weſt to north and north- 
eaſt, with frequent ſtorms. and dark rainy weather. Theſe winds reach as far as the 
ſouthern tropick, where they are met by the ſoutherly or ſouth-eaſt winds, which blow 
at the ſouth end of Madagaſcar at all times of the year; and they blow very ſtrong at this 
ſeaſon of the year. Theſe ſoutherly, or ſouth-eaſt winds, forcing themſelves to the north 
| | . ward, 
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ward, between Madagaſcar and the Continent, and meeting the ſtrong north-eaſt, north, or 
north-welt winds, repel each other with great. fury ; which occaſions terrible ſtorms and 
tempeſts. The ſouth-eaſt or ſoutherly winds generally carry it againſt the northerly winds, 
eſpecially to the ſouthward of the ſouthern tropick, where the ſouth-eaſt, ſouth, or ſouth- 
welt winds blow all the year long. IS 
And at this ſeaſon of the year, from October to April, the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt winds 
moſtly - prevail from the ſouth end of Madagaſcar, all along the Coaſt of Africa, quite to 
the Cape of Good Hope, where the ſouth-eaſt winds blow very ſtrong and conſtant at 


this ſeaſon of the year: and from the ſaid Cape to St. Helena the ſouth-eaſt winds blow 
a freſh and ſteady gale, and thence to the equator, &c. | 


Of the Shifting Trade-Winds, and their Dependance on the Sun's Zodiacal Declination, with 
regard to the Equinoctial Poſition of the Arabian Sea. | 


So ſtrictly does the mutual concourſe of the north and ſouth-eaſterly trade-winds obſerve 
the equator, while the ſun's diurnal motion keeps cloſe to that line: but, when his annual 
declination withdraws his vertical rays, and the air grows cooler in his abſence, the joint 
occurſe of the  faid winds (as following cloſe to bis greateſt meridional heat) muſt alſo 
decline with him into the ſame latitude, whether it be to the north or ſouth; and thoſe 
winds muſt make their half-yearly returns of ſummer and winter alternately, on each fide 
of the equator. r 
„ Beſides, the ſaid ſpace of rarefied air, ſtill attending the ſun's zodiacal declination ſuc- 
ceſſively towards each of the tropicks, and ſtill intermediating between the ſaid north and 
ſouth-eaſterly winds, muſt needs ſtagnite into a calm of fo conſiderable a breadth, on 
each fide of that ſhifting line deſcribed by the ſun's declination, as to hinder the faid 
oppoſite flux of air from approaching each other at their congreſs, that geographers com- 
monly aſhgn it a track of ten degrees tranquillity : ſo that the ſun's tropical declination 


| (being extended at leaſt twenty-three degrees) more than doubly ſufficeth to draw the 


ſaid vacuity from one fide of the line to the other, with an half-yearly viciſſitude, as 
is manifeſt. 

Now, the poſition of the Arabian Gulph, or that part of the Indian Sea which the 
ſaid ſhifting north and ſouth-eaſterly winds chiefly affect, being equinoctial, it concurs 
very opportunely with the zodiacal motion of the ſun, either to remove them all 
alternately. out of that compaſs, as not exceeding ten degrees on the ſouth of the equator, 
and twelve degrees to the northward of that line, or, atleat, to abate their force in ſuch 
meaſure, as not to be able to reſiſt the ſouth and north-weſterly monſoons, which of 
courſe ſucceed them from the oppoſite points every half-year, at their reſpective ſeaſons, 
to ſupply the vacuities left behind them. | | 
Hence it comes to pals, that the north and ſouth-eaſt trade-winds never blow both 
at once within the compaſs of the gulph or ſea aforeſaid, the one being no ſooner drawn 
off by the ſun's declination, than the other is brought on again by its own weight, to 
fill up the vacuity left on the other fide of the equator : for ſo it happens in April, when 
the ſun, having paſſed the line into the northern ſigns, at once carries off the north-eaſt 
trade-wind or monſoon from it, and draws thither the ſouth-eaſt wind after it; which, 
from the ſituation of the aforeſaid fea or gulph, turns it to ſouth and ſouth-weſt, and, 
having repaſſed it again to the ſouthward, brings thoſe winds back again, and ſo carries 
them backward and forward, the one towards the line, and the other frowards it, by an 
half-yearly viciſſitude, for ever. | 

It is farther obſervable, that thoſe eaſterly trade-winds, and weſterly monſoons, which 
happen at the ſame time, blow jointly either towards the north or ſouth ; as from April 

RR n to 


to October both blow to the northward, purſuant to the ſun's declination into the north 
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. figns, drawing them thitherward, from a more denſe and ponderous winterly ſeaſon, 
into a more expanded and tarefied air of ſummer; and, on the contrary, they jointly, 
from October to April, attend in the ſouth on his preſence, upon the ſame occaſion : ſo 
that the weſterly monſoons, inaſmuch as they blow north and ſouth, are as effectually 
influenced by the annual courſe of the ſun, as the eaſterly trade-winds are to blow hither 
or thither at the ſame ſeaſon. : N 

Hence it comes again to paſs, that the ſaid ſouth- eaſterly winds, as Dr. Halley obſerves, 
extend from the aforeſaid ten degrees ſouth latitude, near the equator, during the months 
of May, June, &c. to October, while the ſun remains to the northward the line, to 
draw them thitherwards ; and, on the contrary, that there is blowing a north-eaſt wind 
for the other half-year, from November to April, the fun being on that fide the line to 
attract it. Now why, or how, thoſe two eaſterly trade-winds, ſo intermixing, ſhould each 
be ſupplied for its reſpective half- year by a weſterly monſoon from the oppoſite point, 
and to aſſign a cauſe able to produce ſo conſtant an effect, leaves no phenomena of the 


ſhifting trade-winds unaccounted for. 


How the South and North-Weftern Monſvons are reſpectiuely regulated by the Situation and 
Went Figure of the Arabian Sea. | — 


Having ſhewn already (in the former of the two precedent ſections) that the ſouth- 
eaſterly wind, which blows perpetually from thirty to ten degrees of the ſame latitude, 
is drawn eight degrees nearer the line, on the eaſt fide of the Arabian Bay, from April to 
October, by the ſun's declination to the northward ; and, in the latter, that the ſouth- 
weſt monſoon, by virtue of his ſaid declination, blows to the northward at the ſame time; 
let us ſee how it acquires a weſterly turn, by the conduct of the ſaid bay's ſituation on that 
ſide: and it is obſervable, - * 4 CI 
Firſt, That the African ſhores, which coaſt the ocean towards the weſt, tend eaſt- 
northerly from the Cape of Good Hope to Cape Corrantes; and from thence it tends 
north-eaſterly from Cape Corrantes all along to the equator, and beyond it to the bottom 
of the ſaid bay, the land being high for the moſt part: and the ſea-winds, being a heavy 
meteor, muſt conſequently as ſtrictly obſerve their direction, as rivers do the banks which 
bound them; and the winds muſt follow their conduct as far as they reach, eſpecially 
at that ſeaſon, when a ponderous load of winterly air and foul weather drives them 
thitherward with more vehemency, as Dr. Halley takes notice, than any other winds that 
trade in thoſe ſeas; and it is evident from experience, that in the winter ſeaſon, whether 
ſtormy or otherwiſe, the winds generally follow the direction of the eoaſt or ſhores : from 
_ Cage of Good Hope to Cape Corrantes it is. moſtly from weſt to ſouth-weſt ; and from 

ape 
ſtrictly obſerving their direction as before mentioned. } N 

Beſides, the ſaid ſouth ocean, whoſe ſuperficies ſuſtains that ſouth-weſt wind all the 
while, ſending its tide directly northward towards the faid bay, being alike contracted on 
that fide by the inclining ſhore; the flux of its coaſting current muſt be proportionably 
haſtened, and conſequently communicate to the ſuperincumbent ſouth-weſterly monſoon 
d 0 fixed and ſteady determination, and drive its flux as deep into the bay as it went 

efore. | nr =D? 

In conſequence whereto it is obſerved, that a conſtant current of the ſea, for all that 
track from Madagaſcar to the equator, entering the ſouth-weſt corner of the Indian 
Ocean, (where the monſoons firſt begin to ſhift) carries the ſuperincumbent air along 
with it down into the Arabian Gulph: and, as Dr. Halley affirms, a conſtant freſh _ 
"= | ; | welterly 


* 
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orrantes to the equator it is moſtly ſouth ſouth-weſt, as the coaſt or ſhores lie, 
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weſterly wind blowing along that coaſt, on both ſides the line, which, the further you 


3 ſtill blowing more weſterly, falls in (ſays he) with the ſouth-weſterly mon- 


„or rather gives it a beginning by falling in with it in April, and ending with it in 


October; whic plainly demonſtrates, that they compoſe and become, as it were, the 


ſame undiſcontinued flood of water and wind conjoined, without any diſtinction, while 
the ſun's northward declination, at once encourages the ſouth-weſt wind to blow, and 
withdraws that north- eaſterly wind, which otherwiſe. would oppoſe it. This monſoon 
blows more ſoutherly on the African Shore, and more weſterly on the Indian; and the 
further to the northward, it ſtill blows more weſterly. | 

Hence it comes to paſs, that the ſouth-weſt monſoon, as being derived from the joint 
current of wind and water aforeſaid, following the ſouth-weſterly direction of the African 
Shore, which ſtill contracts and enforceth it both by land and ſea, and having paſſed the 
equator, its proper limit, penetrates to the bottom of the Arabian Bay: whereas the ſouth- 
eaſt trade-wind, which blows at the ſame time on the ſouth fide of the line, never reacheth 
it, for want of the like aſſiſtance from any ſhore or current, to help it forward; but, on 
the contrary, falls ſhort of its natural courſe, at leaſt, two or three degrees, as being 
repulſed by the contrary motion of the ſea and wind, as will appear. | 

Now, to derive the north-weſt monſoon regularly from the fame ſource, or current of 
water, only refluxed, which brought the other monſoon directly from the ſouth-weſt, it is 
to be noted, that the bay, wherein they are both propagated, is of a triangular figure, 


the ſubtenſe of whoſe north angle, pointing directly eaſt and weſt, ſeparates the ſaid 


bay, on the ſouth, from the wide ocean, with a barrier compoſed of iſles and ſhallows, 
whereon the ſaid ſouth-weſterly current falling obliquely, and entering into the gulph 
at its ſouth-weſt angle, is reflected from near the corner thereof, towards the other 
end of the ſaid barrier, where the ſtream refunds it again, by an eaſterly outward- 
bound paſſage, into the ocean whence it came; drawing the incumbent north-weſt 
monſoon after it from October to April, its proper ſeaſon. 
Conformably- to the ſcheme of the ſouth-weſterly flux, and north-weſterly reflux 
of the. ſaid current, Dr. Halley aſſures us, that a freſh weſterly wind attends it down 
the bay, which, the further you go northerly, ſtill blows more weſterly, till they both 
approach near. the eaſtern ſhore, where the current (being now on its return towards 
the ocean) veers about to the northward, and thence weſterly, till it falls in with 
the conduct of the oppofite eaſtern coaſt, and follows its direction as far as the Maldiva 
Iſlands, which, tending lineally to the ſame point, ſteers on its courſe. forward ten 
degrees further, till it reaches the equator. | | 
| Now, in regard the ſaid current, deſcending into the bay, goes on diſperſing its 
ſtream into almoſt calm water, ſo the oppoſite eaſtern ſhore recollects it again, and 
revives its motion by the like degrees, till it has paſſed the ſaid iſlands up to the 
line, where it falls in exactly with the tendence of the north-weſt monſoon : hence 
it muſt needs ſtir up there a motion in the incumbent air of that tendence, the 
oppoſite ſouth-eaſt trade-wind being already withdrawn by the ſun's declination ; and 
muſt carry that monſoon, ſo raiſed, along with it, according to the ſame direction, 
ten degrees further, being its proper limit, till it meets with the ſaid wind to ſto 
it, and the ſtream underneath, having paſſed over the aforeſaid barrier of iſles and 
ſhoals, be refunded into the ocean whence it came. Fr | 


Thus both the weſterly. monſoons are equally beholden to the ſame current; that 


from the ſouthward, as being carried down the Arabian Bay towards the north-eaſt, 


by its dire& courſe; and this from the northward, as returned back again by its 
reflux into the ſouth-eaſt, in compliance with the ſtreams underneath ; yet with this 
difference, that whereas the courſe of the water, meeting no oppoſite ſtream to diſpute 


its 


| 
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its paſſage, is perpetual; on the contrary, the concomitant fluxes of the weſterly 


monſoons, upon the occurſe of the oppoſing trade-winds, alternately deſiſt, and 
become periodical; thoſe eaſterly winds within their compaſs overpowering all oppo- 


ſition, ſo as either to reſtrain the ſaid contrary monſoons, or ſet them at liberty, while 


Bay or 
Gulph of 
Bengal. 


the ſun's ſouth or north declination, by half-yearly returns, alternately ſets on the 
ſaid eaſterly winds, or takes them off again. b.. cn 

Hence it is, that the ſaid ſouth-weſt monſoon begins to blow in April, when the 
ſan's entrance into the north ſigns withdraws the oppoſite north-eaſt trade-wind, which 


diſcontinues till October; when the ſun, by repaſſing the line in ſouth latitude, brings 


it on again: fo alſo the north-weſt monſoon blows: the other half-year, from October 
till April, from the equator to ten degrees ſouth latitude, and then defiſts, with 
regard to the ſouth-eaſt trade-wind, which riſeth to countermand it : juſt as land- 
breezes, which, following the ſtreams of freſh rivers, are naturally perpetual; never- 
theleſs they are driven back periodically, by the ſalt floods, till their ebbs give them 
leave to return again, and blow ſea-ward as they did before. E 
Again, from October to April, notwithſtanding the north-eaſt trade-wind has driven 
back the oppoſite fouth-weſt monſoon, from its adheſion to the direct courſe of the 
ſouth-weſt current, which produceth it; yet, its ſtream; being refluxed, and ſtill: retaining 
its former force and ſpeed, , muſt gradually decline the motion of the incumbent air 
from the eaſtward to the weſtward of the north all the while, till it has repaſſed the line to 
the ſouthward, and effectually raiſed the north-weſterly monſoon, having eſcaped out of 
the compaſs of the north-eaſt wind, which would have deflected its courſe; the 
ſouth-eaſt wind being alſo withdrawn by the ſun's ſoutherly declination, which other- 
wiſe would have oppoſed and baffled into a calm. 1 1 
Hence I conclude, that thoſe north and ſouth- eaſterly winds, which follow the 
diurnal courſe of the ſun, never blow on both ſides of the equator at once; and that 
that current of the ſea, to which I aſcribe the contrary ſouth and north-weſterly 
monſocns, ſerves only, when and where thoſe eaſterly winds intermit, to determine 
the motion of the air that way, to ſupply their reſpective vacuities till their return; 
and that thoſe two ſhifting winds, which blow at once, tend jointly either to north 
or ſouth, and ſtill towards the ſun, that the inequality of their ſummer's levity and 
winter's gravity may give force and celerity to their motion, ſo as, in ſubſtance, to 
be the ſame north and ſouth winds, but only differently determined on each fide of the 
equator, eaſterly by the ſun's diurnal tendence, ny weſterly by the current aforeſaid. 


How the ſaid Shifting Winds are propagated in the Bay or Gulpb of Bengal, and the 
| China Seas. 2 


Now, foraſmuch as the Gulph of Bengal, and Sea of China, are alike affected by the 
ſaid weſtern monſoon, and at the ſame time; and all three lie collaterally to each other, 
and lineally to the ſame ocean which produced the aforeſaid current, the tidal tumour 
thereof, to render the cauſe coextenſive with its effect, muſt ſpread itſelf comprehenſively 
over them all at once, to produce ſo general and uniform a commotion in the air: and if 
that monſoon be not ſo conſtant in ſtrength, or point, in the Bay of Bengal, as it is in 
the Arabian Bay, it is becauſe the ocean, being contracted all along the African Shore, 
more immediately, and conſequently more ſharply, affects it, and ſo muſt needs give the 
wind a more fixed and ſteady determination there, than after it is dilated by a greater 


expanſion. 


Beſide, the ſaid Gulph or Bay of Bengal being alike of a triangular figure, as well as 


the Arabian Bay, and they lying reſpectively in the ſame horizontal poſition,” the tidal 
| on | {ih | motion 


ſul 
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motion of the ſex, which, jointly with the aforeſaid current, falls into them both with 
the ſamt obliquĩity, muſt equally affect them directly with a ſouth-weſterly monſoon, and 


refluxedly with a north-eaſterly one: and both lying -conjoined- and open towards the. 
ſouth, | alike ſubtended by the barrier aforeſaid, on that fide, the north-weſt- monſoon, . 


as being Jointly. directed hy them both, muſt reach coextenftvely along with it, from the 


eaſtward of the north end of Madagaſcar to Sumatra, and an the e to 12 
degrees ſouth latitude, as is found by obſervatio . W n Ahr se 

But as to the Chineſe Sea, although it lies on- the ſame Bde-of this. Line, and e 
to the ſame ſouth- weſt direction, with open mouth towards the Indian Ocean, to partake; 
of the ſaid ſouth-weſt monſoon, yet its channel more reſpecting the north and ſouth 
points than the bays aforeſaid do, its flux of air, as well as of water, muſt needs deflect- 
the fame way: but, it being withal an oblong track of water, and not triangular, beſide 
being a cthoroughfare- paſfage out of one ſea into another, it can by no means reflect its 
ſtream, either of air or Water, back towards the ſouth-eaſt in favaur of a north-weſt; 
monſoon, which is neither found in this ſea, nor can be reaſonably b. re in any ner; 
of different poſition or figure from the bay and gulph aforeſaid, 

Now, from what I have already ſaid of this matter, it appears, firſt, that the Place fo! 
affected with the monſoons muſt lie upon or near the equator, to ſhife- them with the 
ſun's declination, both northward and ſouthward, according to the different ſeaſons of ther 
year: hence all ſeas, of any other poſition, are incapable of the like alteration, -- - 

Beſides, the figure of that part of the Indian Ocean which is fo affected, muſt * 
triangular, with an inlet at its ſouth-weſt angle, to receive the ſtream of water which 
conducts the ſouth-weſt monſoon into the bay; and an outlet at its ſouth-eaſt corner, 
to ſet the north-weſt monſoon off again by the oppoſite point, as appears by the ſpcoial. 
ſervice of every part of the ſaid bay; and how proper it is to perform its office. 

It was further requiſite, that a barrier, - conſiſting of "iſles and ſhoals, ſhould paſs 
between the ſouth-weſt and ſouth-eaſt paſſages, to ſtrengthen the aforeſaid current (Which 
almoſt ſtagnates in the middle of che gelte into a ſtream, to, ſtir up the incumbent air 
into a north-weſt monſoon; and withal, it was to be of a proportionable breadth to; 
continue its flux over that rampire'for fix degrees together, into the ſoutherly ocean, to 
meet the ſouth-eaſt trade-wind, which was to ſtop it before it ceaſed; + + 

And this barrier wad to be but of a mean ſtature ; neither ſo high- as to hinder the 1 
or current from paſſing over it, inaſmuch as it might be favourable to both the ſouth and 
north-weſt monſgons, by letting the one enter the bay as freely at the weſt end of it, as 
the other to go off at the eaſt; nor yet ſo low as to admit its flood in ſo full a manner, as: 
tu controul or obſtruct their ſhifting motion. : 

Moreover, the ſouth-weſtern current of wind, which coaſheth the And "a. - = 
near the Iſle of  Madagaſear to the equator ; to which Dr. Halley allows a. periodical flux 
from April to October, yet terms it, not improperly, only an appendix of the ſouth-weſt. 


monſoon, till it hath paſſed the Line, though it be the origin and ſole cauſe thereof; in; | 


regard, till it have paſſed: the equator, it remains out of the ſun's power to give it check. 
and return it whence it came by his ſoutherly declination; eſpecially the concomitant 
ſouth- weſt current of the ſea, ke On reſiſting its trading back again by the ſame road, 


for the other half year; to wit, from October to Wen or at leaſt Nick any + cha 
tangy or Ferner of motion. i of 70 TLIC, -:1] 
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Concerning thoſe Winds, ob are ehh, is the general Bafterly Wi nds, and, 9 i perpetual... 


To omit thoſe that blow all the year, without a any conſiderable variation, unleſs what i is 
ubject. to be deflected there from ſome fear points of the compaſs, towards the north or 


ſouth, 
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Iouth, according to the poſition of the place, as being, in all reſpects, well acconnted for 


by Dr. Halley already, I ſhall only of courſe take further notice of theſe, which he pro- 


3 for exceptions to that general rule, in order to reconcile them to the common 


aws of motion. 8 | E 
Firſt, That to the northward of the Line, between four and ten degrees of latitude, and 
between the meridians of Cape Verde, and the eaſternmoſt iſlands that bear that name, 
Dr. Halley tells us, there is a track of ſea, wherein it were improper to ſay there is any 
trade-wind, or yet variable. The little winds that are, be only ſome ſudden uncertain 


guſts of very littie continuance, and leſs extent, which he aſſigns to the ſtation which that 


track holds between two contrary winds; the one on its north fide, blowing eaſterly: from 
the faid cape towards Guiana in America; and the other on the ſouth, from Braftil towards 
Guinea in Africa; which were more proper to turn the interjacent air into a whirlwind 
than to held it ſteady, did not that part of the ocean, where the Atlantick and Ethiopick 
floods meet, concur to keep it fixed, as being obnoxious neither- to flux or reflux to diſturb 
Its quiet. N . ; 1% 4 "Ts 
cdl, That in the track of ſea, which (on the ſouth) lies next adjoining to this, the 
foutherly and ſouth-weſt winds are. perpetual, viz.. all along the "Coaſt of Guinea, for 
above five hundred leagues together, from Sierra Leona to the Ile of St. Thomas: for 
the ſouth-eaſt trade-wind, upon its entrance into the Streights (in compliance with the 
ſouth-weſterly tendence of the ſea current along the Braſilian Shore) becomes ſouth, ſouth- 
caſt, and by degrees full ſouth; and, being carried down with the ſtream towards the 


Guinea Shore, veers about to ſouth- ſouth-weſt, and by degrees to ſouth-weſt and weſt- 


ſouth-weſt, under the cloſe conduct both of that ſtream and coaſt, till at laſt the current 
of water, being repulſed by the eaſtern ſhore of Guinea, returns towards the fouth (whence 
it came) to make reſtitution; and, being ingulphed by the tide's detumeſcency, is carried 
off by libration thither, and deflects the ſuperincumbent current of air into the ſouth 
after all, to complete its circulation, as will be farther declared hereafter. 1. 

To theſe, which Dr. Halley alledges, may be ſubjoined, as remarkable inſtances of the 
ſame truth, | 2 ö 

Firſt, That all along the weſtern coaſt of Peru, for above five hundred leagues toge- 
ther, from near the Magellanic Streights as far as the Gulph of Panama, an uninter- 
rupted and almoſt ee, flux of air attends the current of water which ſupports it, 
blowing from ſouth to north, or within a point or two to the weſtward, according to the 
different inclination of the ſhore; notwithſtanding thoſe exhalations which compoſe it, 
fall down from the Andes out of the eaſt, and the weſtern Pacific Ocean lies wide open 
to receive them, yet without giving even a beginning to an eaſterly trade-wind, for all 
that length of ſhore (till fifty leagues off at ſea) which is perceptible. = 
_ Secondly, That a perpetual flux of air or wind adheres to the coaſting current of the 
African Shore on the Ethiopick fide, from the Cape of Good Hope to near the moſt 
ſoutherly part of Guinea, which is conſtantly determined to blow ſoutherly, by the 
draught of the ſtream underneath ; and withal, the wind keeps that flux of water on foot, 
by its conſtant deſcent from the adjacent ſhore, ſo as both to tend thitherward all the 


while, by the mutual aſſiſtance of each other; with many inſtances of the ſame kind, 


which will be produced more conveniently hereafter. 

Such is the adheſion of the incumbent air to the ſubſtrate water, when -they are got 
into motion, and have free liberty to follow the ſame direction; for otherwiſe each may 
be put to a ſtop apart, or both be defle&ed ſeveral ways at once, as the ſouth-weſt mon- 
ſoon, which we ſpoke of before, whilſt the ſouth-eaſt wind was withdrawn, paſſed along 
the Coaſt of Africk down into the Arabian Gulph, jointly with the ſtream that conducted 
it; and, even after the current had ſtagnated in the middle of the bay, as ſoon as it revived 
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its motion towards the ſouth-eaſt, ſtill purſued its refluxed direction: yet no/fooner had 


the ſouth-caſterly wind put a ſtop to its career, and the current reflected towards the 
north-weſt, - began to revive and gather ſtrength, but the north-weſt monſoon did ſo too, 


and fell in with it, and attended it through the ſouth- eaſterly paſſage into the wide ocean, 


where both ceaſed together. 


By this means theſe ſea-faring winds take the liberty to diſorder thoſe which trade out 
of Gs eaſt, by the influence of the ſun; in ſome ſeas ſtirring them up too ſoon, and 
accelerating them above their uſual ſpeed, as near Cape Verde; or contracting them ſome 
degrees within their common limit, and by and by enlarging them as far beyond it, as 
all along the Guianean Coaſt: in others, thwarting them as much by their tranſverſe 
courſe from ſouth to north, as on the weſtern ſhores of Angola and Peru, for a thouſand 
leagues together: in others, blowing directly from the oppofite points, as along the 


ſouthernmoſt part of Guinea from Sierra Leona to the bottom of the bay; and all this 
perpetually. | | 


Yet in the Indian Ocean, theſe ſea-bred gales become of ſo complying a temper, as to 
yield readily to the periodical inſults of its eaſterly trade-winds, and withal, as reſpec- 


tively to ſupply- all the vacancies left behind them in their abſence ; which anſwers the 


utmoſt enquiry yet made into the phenomena of winds, owing to the immediate cauſes 


of the various and irregular motion of the ſea itſelf, which occaſions them. 


As I have, in my Deſcription of the Coaſt of India, given a very particular 


account of the monſoons in general, both in the Indian and Chineſe Seas, and of the 


wind in general in the Indian Seas as far as the Cape of Good Hope; fo. I ſhall here 


conclude this Treatiſe of the Winds with one obſervation more of the winds and monſoons 


on the Coaſt of. India; That always, when the calms are more frequent than ordinary, 


then thoſe tempeſts and hurricanes, uſual on the Coaſt of Coromandel and Sea of 
China, are to be expected, which fo conſtantly fall at the end of the weſterly monſoons, 
that they are commonly called the breaking-up of the monſoons ; ſo that every where a 
calm indiſpenſably attends them, generally ſpeaking. This Treatiſe of the Winds I have 


the more willingly ſubmitted to publick view, that time and opportunity might, at leiſure, 


adjuſt miſtaken circumſtances, and that by the aſſiſtance of freſh obſervations, and the in- 


duſtry of art, the whole theory might, at length, be improved into a common ſtock of 


uſeful knowledge. 
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A VOYAGE to the EAST-INDIES, &c. 
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Directions for ſailing to India round the Cape of Good Hope; with an 
Account of the Winds and Currents at different Times of the Year. 


#9#S$#$ all our Directories are deficient in many reſpects, and not only deficient, 
> * A but entirely ſilent with regard to the navigation in the ſeas about the Cape 
+ * A * of Good Hope, (which is a very great omiſſion); why ſhould not the inge- 
þ4 K nious navigator {when he is about doubling this great Promontory, which 
$$+4+++ formerly was reckoned ſo dangerous) be made acquainted with the proper 

| ſeaſons of the year for going and coming round this Cape, with the winds, 
weather, currents, latitude, longitude, and variation of the compaſs, &. (which is the 
navigator's beſt and ſureſt guide) when and where he is to expect ſoundings, what 
htitude it is beſt to keep in, and what variation he will have when in ſoundings, with 
the exact diſtance from the land, &c. and all neceſſary directions and cautions for ſailing 
round the Cape of Good Hope ? | | | 

Being in the vaſt ocean between the Coaſt of Africa and Braſil, in the months of Winds and 
May, June, July, or Auguſt, which are the months wherein ſhips generally fail round rp es 
the Cape of Good Hope, for India, you will meet with freſh gales, and ſometimes hard Cape Good 
gales, from N. W. to S. W. with a great ſea, and ſhowers of fleet, hail, or rain, and Hope. 
the weather pretty cold; the more ſo as you approach the Cape. About 25 or 26 deg. to 
the weſtward of the Cape of Good Hope, you will have 5 deg. W. variation, which you 3 
will increaſe gradually as you run to the eaſtward, towards the Cape; and, as you come the Cape. 
nearer the Cape, the variation increaſes faſter, in proportion, than when you were at a 
greater diſtance from the Cape. A good parallel of latitude to run to the eaſtward & 1 
in is between 35 and 36 deg. of ſouth latitude. | Bog 5rd tots 
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2 Sundry REMARKS and OBSERVATIONS made in 
I thall now give you a ſhort account of the winds and weather, at the Cape gf Good 
_ © Hope, every month of the year; with the true latitude and longitude of the Cape; and 
the variation obſerved on ſhore at the Cape, atid at ſea off the Cape, by ſeveral obſer. 
vations. I 3] 22 all | 
Winde and © The principal winde, that blow at the Cape of Good Hope, are the 8. E. and N. W. 


N th at the other winds ſeldom laſting more than a few hours; the E. and N. E. blowing the 


every month ſeldomeſt of any: the N. and N. W. winds generally bring on foul weather and hurri— 
To year, canes. In May, June, July, and Auguſt, the W. and 8. W. winds, which are frequently 
accompanied with togs and cloudy weather, are ſoon over; whereas the N. W. winds 
ſometimes blow violently for ſeveral days together, in the above months, and ſometimes 

in September, and by fits in other months : the ſky is then conſtantly clouded, and they 
generally end in rain. The 8, E. winds blow at the Cape in moſt months of the year, 

but chiefly in October, November, December, January, February, March and Aptil: 

they are cold and dry, and the ſky generally very clear. In March and April they have 

The ſeaſons frequently very thick fogs at the Cape, and along the Coaſt. As to the general tempe- 
rature of the air, the Cape is by no means a hot country; though ſometimes the heats 
are exceſſive, but of ſhort duration: and it rarely freezes in winter, though the nights 

ſeem very cold. Thunder is ſeldom heard near the Cape. | | 

Latitude, The latitude of the Cape of Good Hope is 34 deg. 24 min. S. and longitude, by 
1 aſtronomical obſervations, 18 deg. 30 min. E. from London; variation obſerved a- ſhore 
at the Cape. at the Cape, 19 deg. W. variation obſerved at ſea, off the Cape 3 or 4 leagues, 
19 deg. 30 min. W. in 1764, by me. I ſhall not here give a deſcription of the Cape, or 
directions for failing into Table Bay, as the time of the year that ſhips fail round this 

Cape for India will not admit of their going into Table Bay; but I ſhall give a particular 
deſcription of the Cape, and directions for failing into Table Bay, &c. in their proper 


place, coming back from India. 


regret} Buy a number of journals which IJ have ſeen, I know it has been a general practice 


ſteer to the for ſhips, paſſing by the Cape of Good Hope to the caftward,: to keep in the parallel of 
caſtward in. 36 deg. or 36 deg. 10 min. S. which is too high a latitude for a ſhip to keep in to ſtrike 
ſoundings on the Bank off Cape Lagullas; for 36 deg. 10 min. will but juſt run over the 
outer edge of the Bank: ſo that, if a ſhip ſhould neglect to found very often, ſhe may 
run over the Bank without having ſoundings at all; for in that parallel of latitude the 
Bank is but narrow, being not more than 25 or 30 leagues broad; and a ſhip may run that 
.diſtance in one night's time, and ſo have no ſoundings at all, I have heard of ſome ſhips 
that have been ſo circumſtanced, and obliged to proceed on their voyage, without having 
an opportunity to correct their reckoning ; which may be attended with very dangerous 
conſequences. 42 | 11 55 3 PF 
_ Plat. I ſhall now give ſome neceſlary remarks, cautions, and directions, for failing round 
82 N the Cape of Good Hope; which, I beg leave to affure you, may be depended on. 
Firſt then, in ſteering to the eaſtward, in order to double the Cape, and to ſtrike 
ſoundings on the Bank off Cape Lagullas, keep between the parallels of latitude 
35 deg. 45 min. and 36 deg. S. and do not go to the ſouthward of 36 deg. and: as you run 
to the eaſtward you will find the variation increaſe very faſt: I would have you 
| Strong wit make the variation and latitude your ſure guide; for your reckonings. will always be 
terly cur- a-head of the ſhip in failing round the Cape, occaſioned by a ſtrong weſterly current, 
rent off the which takes its beginning at the ſouth end of Madagaſcar, and runs to the weſtward 
Cape. all along the Coaſt of Africa, to the Cape of Good Hope, where it runs ſtronger than 
Ships ſet any where elſe. This ſtrong weſterly current ſetting againſt the violent W. and 
e N. W. winds, makes monſtrous high ſeas off the Cape; yea, ſo ſtrong is this weſterly 
welterly "*current, that it has frequently ſet ſhips. round. the Cape to the weſtward when 155 
current. ave 
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have Teaſt expected it, even when they Have been lying-to under a” recft main-fail, 
Or a ballanced- mien. ide ien V. an $417 £1001 * | TOSS | N | 
„Therefore I would earneſtly recommend it to the ingenious navigator, to take his Latitude & 
latitude and variation for his principal and fure guide, which, if carefully obſerved, he v@iationthe 
- camiot be. decdiveads “ fo id oh OM Wo | BOT TP NS. 
+, Being! to the weſtward of the Cape of We A. and ſteering to the eaſtward, To know 
between the lat. 35 deg. 45 min. arid 36 deg. 8. if you have increaſed the variation 99 
to 19 deg. W. you maſt then keep a good look-out, as you are then not far te Cape of 
from the Cape; and when you have increaſed” the variation to 19 deg. 30 min. W. Good Hope 
ſuppoſing the obſervation good and exact, you are then a- breaſt of it; that is to ſay, the b). tbe vaci- 
Cape bears from N. by E. to N. by W. or thereabouts, of you; and the diſtance will 9 
be your difference of latitude from it. 4 | | KN, 
You muſt continue to ſteer to the eaſtward, between the aforeſaid parallels of latitude, and Latitude & 
you may ſoon expect to get ſoundings: the lower latitude you keep in, the ſooner you get che e 
ſoundings ; ſo that in lat. 35 deg. 45 min. you will have ſoundings much ſooner than in . 
lat. 36 deg. for the Bank rounds off with a ſlope to the eaſtward : and when you have ings off C. 
increaſed the variation to 20 deg.— 20 deg. 10 min. —or 20 deg. 12 min. W. in lat. 35 deg. Laguna, | 
45 min. 35 deg: 52 min. or 36 deg. 8. you will be: ſure to have ſoundings at 70, 75, 
or 80 fathom water, fine gray ſand ; and Cape Lagullas will then bear off you from 
N. by W. to N. by E. or neatly N. the difference of latitude will be your diſtance from 
the ſaid Cape, which will be about 17, 19, or 22 leagues: Cape Lagullas's latitude, by 
my own obſervation, is 34 deg. 54 min. S. and long. (aſcertained by our run from 
the Cape of Good Hope) 20 deg. 15 min. E. from London : the variation, 1764, by 
ſeveral obſervations off this Cape, I made 20 deg. 2 min. to 20 deg. 12 min. W. 
Cape Lagullas bears from the Cape of Good Hope, E. 19 deg. S. or E. by S. 4 S. C.Lagullat 
diſtance 30 leagues : you have ſoundings all the way between them, in ſhore, at 40, 50, beg y 
c and 60 fathom ſand and ouſey ground, ſometimes muddy ſand. In the above depths you 8 
f WM ill be from 5 to 10 leagues off ſhore. The land between theſe capes is very high, The ſound- 
e but Cape Lagullas is not high. A deſcription of the land about this Cape, and the ings be- 


1 


e coaſt to the eaſtward of it, I ſhall - give in its proper place, coming back from India. wean ems 
y Suppoſe you have had ſoundings off Cape Lagullas, in the latitude, variation; and Being ure 
ie depth of water above mentioned; ſuppoſe the lat. 35 deg. 52 min. variation 20 deg. ® 4 of 2 
at 12 min. W. the depth of water 75 fathom, fine gray ſand, and Cape Lagullas to bear = 3 of 
8 N. of you, diſtance 19 leagues; all' theſe things we are ſure of, and it will anſwer the ſoundings, 
8 ſame end as if you had ſeen the land; for were you to ſee the land, as the weather is anſwers the 
Us generally cloudy and foggy, you could* not judge how far you were got to the eaſtward, A 

without you ſaw ſome very remarkable part of the land that you knew; and it would ſeen che land 
1d require your being well acquainted with it, to know it well: ſo that the ſoundings anſwer 


n. all- the ends of ſeeing the land; and by the ſoundings you may correct your reckoning, 
ke and take a freſh departure- 23 3 * 15 
Cape Lagullas is ſuppoſed to bear north of you, diſtance 19 leagues. Vou may now Soundings 
ſteer to the eaſtward, in the parallel of lat. 36 deg. 8. In this latitude, and 14 or 15 in latitude 
leagues to the eaſtward of where you firſt had ſoundings, you will have 9o fathom water, 13 
brown muddy ſand; variation 20 deg. 30 min. W. Hereabouts the variation increaſes no jound- 
* faſt. Fifteen or twenty leagues to the eaſtward of this, you will have no foundings ings.” | 
in lat. 36 deg 8. N 
The hip * are bound to China, when they have had ſoundings off Cape Lagullas, Ships bound 
take their departure, and ſteer for the Iſlands St. Paul and Amſterdam, and from thence W 
to the Straits of Sunda. The method of making that paſſage I ſhall ſpeak of elſewhere. 9 — 


The. 


* 


ff 


” | ' 


4 Sundry REMARKS and OBSERVATION $:.made in 


The Inner The ſbips that are bound through the Inner . Paſſage, that is, between-Madagaſcar and 
5 the Continent, which is by much the neareſt way to India, obſerve the following directions 

for making that paſſage... 7% nor eee Wan. it; 
How 2 When you have had foundings off of Cape Lagullas, as before mentioned, you ſteer to 
| wis "ould the eaſtward, in the parallel of lat. 36 deg. S. or thereabouts, till you have made long. 
wake before 12 deg. E. from Cape Lagullas, or rather till you have increaſed the variation to 25 deg. 
| the goes to £2 min. or 26 deg. W. You may then make ſome northing, but with caution. Hereabouts 
| 8 the ſtrong weſterly and N. W. winds, that you had off the Cape, and that have continued 
| 36 deg. 8. with you thus far, begin to moderate, and become variable, and are frequently S. and 

S. W. and ſometimes S. E. t Sb | 155 

How much Before you go to the northward of 35 deg. 8. you ſhould make 15 deg. E. long. from 


BK prom igg Cape Lagullas, or have 26 deg. 50 min. or 26 deg. 55 min. W. variation and let the 


r As. a_L- 


northward variation be your guide. | £ | ; FRET 

of latitude Conſider the ſhocking account of the loſs of the Doddington Indiaman: that day at 
| 35 deg. 5. noon, before ſhe was loſt, ſhe was in lat. by obſervation, 35, deg: 8. and had made long. 
1 Noddington from Cape Lagullas, 12 deg. 50 min. E. They had the winds from S. S. W. to S. S. E. 
| on. ſtrong gales, with a large ſea; and altered their courſe, at noon, from E. to E. N. E. 
„ and run about 70 miles on that courſe, till about a quarter before 1. A. M. when ſhe 

ſtruck, and went all to pieces in leſs than 20 minutes. ine 
_— The Doddington's latitude, by account, when ſhe ſtruck, was 34 deg. 6 min. 8. longitude, 
tude made from Cape Lagullas, 13 deg. 45 min. E. I make it ſo by carefully working their 
run from noon to the time ſhe was loſt; and I wiſh I could know what variation they 


| had, as it would be of great uſe. _ 


| This ſhocking - circumſtance, of the loſs. of the Doddington, and ſueh a number cf 
| | lives, will make the ſkilful navigator ſhudder, and make him rack his invention to 
| | point aut the cauſe of ſuch misfortunes, and contrive how to avoid the like accidents 
N happening for the future, by finding proper methods effectually to prevent them. | 
5 _ . The firſt cauſe that I attribute the loſs of the Doddington to is, that their reckoning 
de Das. muſt have been very much a-head of the ſhip, occaſioned by the current, which runs 
dington. ſtrong to the weſtward, all along this part of the Coaſt of Africa, to the Cape of Good 
Hope, as I have already mentioned. £5) 9 0 
Second The ſecond caule is, that the land is very erroneouſly laid down in all our draughts, Ml . 
cauſe. charts, and books, the land lying much more to the ſouthward and eaſtward than is laid p 
; down; and all the charts make it trench away to the northward. too quick; which, is a b 
very great error, as it deceives and miſleads the navigator, making him haul to the north- 6 
ward too ſoon, which runs him into danger; whereas he ſhould keep more to the eaſtward WW - 
to avoid it. | | | 

Third The third cauſe is, that the Doddington made her courſe too mucki northerly :: ſhe ſteered ft 
cauſe. - E. N. E. and muſt at. leaſt have had 25 deg. W. variation, which is 2 = points, with s 
a great ſea from the ſouthward : ſo that ſhe could not make her courſe better than N. E. i$ 
+ N. which was too northerly a courſe, had. ſhe been. 2: deg. of. longitude to the eaſtward p. 
of where ſhe was by her reckoning. —_ 5 
Where the However, I think the Doddington's. reckoning muſt have been very erroneous; for they ſo 
n had made longitude: to where the ſhip was, loſt 13 deg. 45 min. from Cape Lagullas; Wa 

wes 9. and where the ſhip was laſt is not more than 8 deg. to the eaſtward. of the faid 
r | * 2 | | 
The Dod- L with I could know what variation they had; for T look upon the variation here- z. 
dington, a abouts, as well as ſeveral other parts, to be a 8 and ſure guide in navigation: ¶ th 


* however, this unfortunate ſhip ſhould be a caution for all navigators to be very cau- . 


da. >, A os > &f _ prot rang co > wifi. oo tus fu kno0c oat io mo. 


- - tious, and not to haul to the northward too ſoon ; for the currents are very dzceiving. I ec 
| | | have 
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have been told by a very old and experienced commander in the India ſervice, that, one 
outward- bound paſſage, he was by his reckoning looking out for Madagaſcar, and made 
Cape Corrantes ; ſo deceiving are the currents, which almoſt always ſet to the weſtward ; 
but you ſeldom or ever hear of their ſetting to the eaſtward. ** * 

It appears, by the account of the people that were ſaved out of the Doddington, that Several ; 
ſhe was not the only ſhip that had been caſt away on that iſland ; for they ſaw the remains eg 
of the wreck of ſeveral other ſhips, that had been loſt there; no doubt, by the ſame cauſe Doddington 
that ſhe was loſt, w | | | | was loſt. 

I have had the peruſal of ſeveral journals, and have diſcourſed ſeveral experienced navi- The diſſe- 
gators on the navigation between Cape Lagullas and Madagaſcar ; whereby it appears, 6-1 8 
that ſhips in general make 24 deg. of long. from Cape Lagullas to St. Auguſtine's Bay, on n C Th 
the iſland Madagaſcar, or the land in lat. 24 deg. S. which is the place ſhips ſhould fall Lagullas 
in with. Now, as there are 24 deg. of long. between Cape Lagullas and Madagaſcar, why and Mada- 
ſhould ſhips haul to 1 northward when they have not made more than half that Scar. 
longitude, and run the riſk of falling in with the coaſt unexpectedly, (which is frequently 
a lee ſhore, by the winds blowing moſtly ſoutherly, or from S.E. to S. W. with ſtrong 

ales, a great ſea, and often hazey weather; all diſagreeable circumſtances to be upon a 
ee ſhore with) when it may be avoided by the following method? viz. When a 'p in When a ſhip 
the lat, of 35 deg. S. has made 15 deg. E. long. and has increaſed her variation to 26 deg. an hauf to 


a ; ö Z the north- 
50 min. or 26 deg. 55 min. W. as before mentioned, ſhe may haul to the northward with „ard. 


. lafety, and make her courſe E. N. E. then N. E. and by degrees more northerly: thereby 
ö you will continue the variation from 26 deg. 55 min. to 26 deg. 43 min. till you get into 
. lat. 31 deg. 8. and make from Cape Lagullas about 18 deg. E. long. From hence the 
0 
8 


* 
— 

2 
o 

1 

; 

| 
q 


variation will decreaſe faſter as you run more to the northward. In lat. 25 deg. 19 min. 8. 
and longitude, made from Cape Lagullas, 20 deg. 4 min. E. you will have variation 25 deg, 
10 min. and 25 deg. 4 min. W. In lat. 24 deg. 3 min. S. and longitude, made from 
Cape Lagullas, 23 deg. 20 min. E. you will have variation 25 deg. This is not. far from 
8 the land of Madagaſcar: and here I would adviſe a ſhip to keep to the ſouthward of 
8 22 deg. 30 min. S. in order to ſhun the dangerous ſhoals of the Baſſas de India. RON 
The Baſſas de India is a moſt dangerous ſhoal; in length p or 6 miles, and very near Deſeripti 
as broad: it is even with the ſurface of the water, conſiſting of ſome dry ſpots of ſand ff * a 
and rocks, there being nothing higher upon it than a high catamaran under fail : ſeveral * 
parts of this ſhoal have the reſemblance of an Indian catamaran under fail ; there are 
breakers every where about them; and they cannot be ſeen from a ſhip's deck above 5 or 
6 miles, or from the maſt-head above 9g or 10 miles. There are no ſoundings within 
3 miles of them. | IF 5 
This ſhoal was ſeen by his Majeſty's ſhip Norfolk, in January, 1764, in her return Cape St. 
from India, who firſt made Cape St. Sebaſtian on the Continent, in lat. 22 deg. 41 min. Sebaſtian. 
8. and long. from London (by my computation) 36 deg. 32 min. E. Cape St. Sebaſtian - 
is tolerable high land; about as high as the Jand of the Start Point in England, and 
projects but a little. way out into the ſea. When you are off this Cape, it appears higher 
land than any other in ſight, either to the northward or ſouthward of it, and has no 
boundings within 3 miles of it. The coaſt all hereabouts is tolerable. high land, with 
a ſteep white ſandy beach, which, at a diſtance, appears like . 
The Norfolk had the winds ſoutherly, and took i departure from Cape. St. Sebaſtian, The Baſſas 
when ſteering to the eaſtward, the 3d day at noon had a very good obſervation, and at - 9 
3- P. M. made the Baſſas de India, in the N. E. of them, which obliged them to tack: * 
they were within 3 miles of them, and had no ſoundings. They make this ſhoal to lie in Their lat. 
lat. 21 deg. 45 min. S. and in longitude, to the eaſtward of Cape St. Sebaſtian, 4 deg. and long. 
20 min, E. They then ſtood to the weſtward, and made Cape Corrantes; and 5 deg. 
| | II N 5 10 min. 


1 


[ 


6 Sundry REMARKS and OBSERVATIONS made in 
Cape Cor- 10 min. W. long: from the Baſſas to the aid Cape. C. Corrantes is alſo tolerable high land, 
antes, and has much the ſame appearance as the land about Cape St. Sebaſtian. Cape Corranteg 
lies in lat. 23 deg. 42 min. S. and longitude, by computation, 36 deg. 40 min. E. from 
London. This Cape, and the land about it, may be ſeen, in clear weather, 9, 10, or 11 
leagues, and appears to be as bold a ſhore as that about Cape St. Sebaſtian. 4 
| G D. : 


Allowing Cape St. Sebaſtian to lie in longitude, from London, - - - 36 32 E. 
The longitude the Norfolk made from C. St. Sebaſtian to Baſſas de India 4 20 E. 


The longitude of Baſſas de India 40 52 E. 


„ 


— — CO CE _—_ —_ — 


The longitude of Sandy Hand, at St. Auguſtine's Bay, from London, 44 1 5 E. 
The longitude of Baffas de India, - - - - - - - - - - - 4o 52 E. 


The Baſſas de India hes - =» - - - 3 23 Welt 
of Sandy Ifland, at St. Auguſtine's Bay. | 

How ſhips I have often been ſurprized how fhips could blunder through, between Madagaſcar and 
go through the Continent, without endeavouring to make the land, when there are ſo many ſhoals 
this pallage and dangers lying in their way, and when there is the greateſt probability of their reckoning 
— incorrect. By ſeveral journals 1 have obſerved, that in going through this 

making the being very incor y fe Journals ave obſerved, in going throug 
land. paſſage they have unexpectedly: fell in with this or t'other ſhoal, and narrowly eſcaped 
being loſt, when they might with eaſe and fafety have made the Continent, either about 
C. Corrantes, or C. St. Sebaſtian, and from thence taken a freſh departure. If they were 
not inclined ta make Madagaſcar about St, Auguſtine's Bay, which ſometimes- perhaps 
they may be forbid to do, they might then either make the Continent as above mentioned, 
or the ſouth part of Madagaſcar, Sour st. John's, in lat. 25 deg. 30 min. S. or there- 
In what lat. abouts, and ſo take a freſh departure, &c. I forbid to ſtoꝑ at St. Auguſtine's Bay, I would 


1 adviſe you to make the land of Madagaſcar in the lat. 24 deg. 10 min. or 24 deg. S. being 


for Madagaſcar, in lat. 17 deg. 40 min. S. until ſhe gets ſoundings upon the Precellas Bank 
from 3a to 15 fathom: on this Bank the ſoundings are very irregular; but keep in 20 fathom 
is a good depth till you loſe ſoundings ; then ſteering N. E. by N. will carry you in fight of 
Joanna. The land in lat. 24 deg. S. is but low near the ſea, but rifes gradually in land to 
a. tolerable height, and may be ſeen from a ſhip's maſt-head g or 10 leagues, and from the 
deck 6 leagues. FF iy 
The land I have made the land in lat. 24 deg.. B. and longitude, made from Cape Lagullas, 24 deg. 
made in lat. -& min. E. variation 22 deg. 21 min. W. There were eight fail in company. * all 
a4 deg. S. made the variation 22 deg. W. ſounded, and had 50 fathom water, coarſe yellow ſand; 
3 leagues. off ſhore, The longitude of the land, in lat. 24 deg. S. by computation,, is 44 deg. 
20 min. E. from London. 5 | | Morn 
The coaſt The Coaſt from lat. 24 deg. S. to St. Auguſtine's Bay, lies north and ſouth by compaſs, 
from lat. without reckoning the variation, diſtance 6 or 7 leagues. There is. a reef lying along 


24 leg. S. to parallel to the ſhore, N. and 8. diftance from the ſhore 2 or 3 miles, which the ſea breaks 


val og upon in moſt places, but is very ſmooth within it. Between the lat. 24 deg. S. and 
dt. Auguſtine's Bay I made the variation 23 deg. W. 4 


The high Before you come as far to the northward. as 


land about will ſee the high land about St. Auguſtine's Bay, which is pretty high land near the ſea, but 
St, Auguſs much higher at ſome diſtance in land: there is one hill on the north fide the Bay, which much 
wes Bay. refernbles the roof of Weſtminſter Hall; wherefore navigators have called it Weſtminſter- 
Hall. This hill lies a long. way in the country, and bears from you, when at anchor in 
the Bay, N. E. 2 N. | | | 


As 


a pretty clear part of the Coaſt, and not far from St. bs wr oh Bay- Or a thip may ſteer 


St. Auguſtine's Bay, or Sandy Ifland; you 


w_ — ww _ v4 
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As you fail to the northward you will raiſe a ſmall low iſland, with ſome low trees and ſhrubs Sandy 
on it, and a very white fandy beach, which is called Sandy Iſland ; and there is a ledge of Ifland, 
rocks lies off N. W. from this iſland a large half-mile, with foul ground and breakers all 
round it, ſome diftance from it. This iſland lies near the ſouth ſide of St. Auguſtine's Bay, at 
the wefternmoft put thereof, and is, in lat. by my on obſervation, 23 deg. 42 min. S. and 
long. by the moſt exact computation, 44 deg. 15 min. E. from London; variation 2 deg. 

7 min. W. - You have very deep water all about this 4 of the Coaſt. Sandy Ifland, | 
4 by N. 2 N. diſtance 5 or 6 miles, I have had 160 fathom, rocky ground. In failing in Rocks on 
for St. Auguſtine's Bay you muſt go to the northward of Sandy Iſland, and borrow upon it the N- hde 
to avoid the ſhoals on the north fide the Bay, being rocks under water, on which the ſeaa 
breaks in ſtormy weather, bearing from the Tent Rock N. W. by N. | IN 

You wilt have no ſoundings till Sandy Hland bears B. by E. or 8. of you: you When you 
may barrow upon the iſland to 12 or 13 fathom water; and paſſing it in that depth, LOT 
you will continue ſoundings for about a mile from 12 to 15 and 16 fathom, and then a 
no ſoundings. | | 

After this you muſt not expect to get ſoundings with your hand-line till you come on Aa reef off 
the bank, off the Tent Rock; at leaſt, I would not adviſe a ſhip to go into ſo little water, the ſouthern 
as to get ground with the hand- line; for in 12 and 14 fathom water, you will not be more, ſhore. 


in ſome places, than 3 or 4 ſhips lengths from a reef that lies parallel to the ſouthern 
ſhore, and about half a mile from it. 


Directions for ſailing into St. Auguſtine's Bay. 


— f er r r 


Having paſſed Sandy Iſland in 12 or 13 fathom water, and you are ſteering to the eaſtwarfg | 
. for St. Auguſtine's Bay, you will ſee high land, cloſe to the ſea, on the ſouth ſide the Bay, 
and alſo high land ſome diſtance in the country; and the mouth or entrance of the river 
will be open to you, which ſerves as a leading mark to run up to the bay, and carries you | 
- Wl clear of the reef, and all danger. | | | 
x The north point of the river is a ſteep bluff point: the ſouth point of the river is alſo a Theleading [ 
i ſeep point, with a low woody point running out to the northward from the ſteep part 39. * ; 
{ IM thereof : theſe points are a good leading mark, viz. keep the high bluff point on the * þ 
% north fide the river, aſait's breadth open, with the low woody point on the ſouth fide of 3 
* the river; when the bluff point on the north ſide the river will bear E. 2 8. 2 


As you run to the eaſtward, after you loſe ſoundings from Sandy Iſland, you will 8 
have no ſoundings till you come off the belt low fandy point on the ſouthern ſhore; off andy 2 
which point there is a ſhoal runs out a ſmall diſtance, on which the ſea breaks: there is on the 

9 and 10 fathom cloſe to the breakers, and 14 or 15 fathom two cables length without ſputhern 
them; and it deepens gradually from 14 to 28 fathom, +3 of a mile to the northward ” 

this point; and then no ſoundings. Nate, the leading mark muſt be kept a large ſais 

breadth open in paſſing theſe breakers, which you ſhould paſs in 14 or 15 fathom. 

As the wind generally Flows off the fouthern- ſhore, the leading mark will carry you- up 

along the back of the reef. From this point to the Tent Rock there is a rect. that lies The reef. 
parallel to the ſhore, and'a large half-mile diſtance from it, which: dries at low water, 

but is entirely covered at half: tide; and there are two rocks almoſt at the eaſt part of this Two rocks. 


— "2 ® 1 


— - * 


* 
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reef, which are always ſeen, unleſs at high water on ſpring-tides. At 3 flood or 4 ebb 

ut Wl they appear like two ſmall boats or canoes. About half "ay between: theſe rocks,. and 1 
ch the low ſandy point, where the breakers are, there is a ſwatch in the reef, having 16 or 2 in 
er- 17 fathom cloſe thereunto, which may be apt to miſlead people that are not acquainte d the reef. 

in | | 


with it, and go by their ſoundings. 


At 


a 


3 Sundiyy REMARKS O BSERVATION S made in 


Not to troſt At high-water time, when this reef is covered, and a ſhip. coming in, not acquainted 
„ e with the place, having no ſoundings with the hand-lead, hauls in towards the ſhore, in 
line, order to get ſoundings, ſhe may thereby run bump upon the reef, before they have any 
| ſoundings with the hand-line. I have known thoſe that thought themſelves well acquainted 
with this place commit this error: lucky for them, it was flowing water, by which they 
got off, though with the loſs ot their fore foot and part of their keel ; and narrowly eſcaped 

being loſt. we 8 N . ; 


2 But obſerve the leading marks to keep them a ſail's breadth open, and you will paſs this 
the ſound. ſwatch in 21 fathom water; two cables length ſurther out you will have 34 fathom then 


ings. .NO ſoundings. | i | ; $ 1 + 
No ſound- - Between the ſwatch of the reef, and the two rocks that appear at + tide, you will have 
ms. no ſoundings at 70 fathom, with the leading marks a fail's breadth open; for here the 


reef is ſteep too. 


Soundings Steering on to the eaſtward with the leading marks, as before mentioned, you will have 


off the two 


ks ſoundings 29 and 3o fathom, when you come a-breaſt off the two rocks, that appear at 
9 


_ 2 tide. There is 12 fathom within three ſhips length off theſe rocks, and 20 fathom a 


(mall cable's length without them; 30 fathom N. + E. from them, and three cables length 
without them, the leading mark as before mentioned; a little without that 32 fathom, and 


then no ſoundings. | | 7 oy 

When the Steer to the eaſtward with the points of the river a ſail's breadth open, (the north point of 
2 the river will then bear E. 1 S.) till you bring Weſtminſter-Hall with a low ſandy point 
2 >, on the north ſide of the bay, when lit will bear N. E. + N. Then * . the regular ſound- 
bank. ings on the bank; and you will be paſt, or a little to the eaſtward of the two rocks that 

ſhow at 2. tide ; and they will then bear 8. W. of you, and you will have 26 fathom 

water; and now. you may bring the points of the river in one, or ſhut them in with each 
Gradual other, without danger. You ſhoalen the. water gradually from 26, 21, 18, 15, 12, 
foundivgs 11, 10, to 9 fathom. There is good anchoring in from 8 to 12 fathom, the Tent Rock 
n bearing from S. ZE, to S. 1 W. 1 


Marks for But there are other marks for anchoring, viz. Obſerve that, from the low woody point 


2 anon the ſouth ſide the river, ſome diſtance from this point, the land riſes up to a ſteep 
Se. bluff, ſomething like the bluff point on the north fide of the river, but much higher : 
bring thoſe two bluff points in one, or touching, or a little ſhut in; and the Tent Rock 

from 8. E. to S. W. is the beſt anchoring : with theſe bearings you will have from 


10 to 12 fathom water, clear and good holding ground; and Weſtminſter-Hall will 


bear about N. E. 3 N. or you may go nearer the Tent Rock, in 8 or 9 fathom water, 
and have a very good birth, with good holding ground, clay and mud. | 


To moor, Here you ſhould moor eaſt and weſt, that you may ride between the tow, and with an 
open hawſe, when the wind comes to the northward, and blows hard, which it ſome- 


times does: ſhould you moor north and ſouth, in ſome places your outer anchor would 


lie in very deep water. 


2 will have ſoundings + of the bay over, from the Tent Rock, with t 


The broad- . The broadeſt part of this bank is with the Tent Rock Hearing . You 


e ſteep points of 


the river open and ſhut, or touching: 11 or 12 fathom, to 16, 17, 19, 21, 21 2, 24 5+ 


27, 29, 33, 40 fathom, with the bluff point on the north fide the river, E. by 8. + 5. 
and the Tent Rock S. + E. without this no ſoundings. ; i 3 


What depth No ſhip ſhould let go an anchor in more than 15 or 16 fathom, unleſs it is with the Tent. 


to anchor in Rock bearing S. 2 E, and then in not more than 18 or 20 fathom ; for the bank goes 


off very ſuddenly in moſt places, from 20 or 24 fathom, to no ſoundings, The Tent 
Rock bearing from S. + E. to S. 1 W. in from 8 to 12 fathom water, is the beſt place 
for a ſhip to lie in; for there is good ground and moſt drift, nn Et 

| * cre 
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Here you may get wood and water. You water in the river; at the mouth of which 
there is a bar, with only two feet at low water. It flows here at full and change, 
N. E. by N. and S. W. by S. or 2 + hours; and it flows perpendicular 8 feet at ſpring- 
tides. Here you get plenty of good beef, mutton, and fowls, and other refreſhments, at 
reaſonable rates. The inhabitants are civil, but, if affronted, are of a revengeſul diſpo- 
ſition : they are great beggars, and will over- reach you in trade if they can, and are a little 
inclined to thieving, &c. Vegetables are very ſcarce at this place. The latitude of this 
Bay is 23 deg. 34 min. S. and longitude, by computation from the Cape of Good Hope, 
44 deg. 25 min. E. from London; variation 23 deg. 55 min. in 1762. 


Of the Seaſons, Winds, Weather, &c. about St. Auguſtine's Bay, and between Madagaſcar 
and the Continent, in all the Months of the Year. 


All the weſt fide of Madagaſcar, between it and the Continent, from Cape Corrantes to Seaſons. 
Moſambique, is what may very properly be called a Gulph, on account of the variableneſs 
of the winds, the uncertainty of the weather, and the ſudden ſtorms that frequently 
happen there at all times of the year, but moſt ſo in the N. E. monſoon, 

In the S. W. monſoon, or the tair- weather ſeaſon, which is from April to the beginning Winds an. 
or middle of November, the weather is moſtly moderate and fair, the winds chiefly from weather ia 
8. W. to S. E. In ſhore you have ſea and land breezes z but the winds in the ofting are the S. W. 
often variable, and frequently no: the ly; and, if you have a ſtorm in thoſe months, it is monſoon. 
either at N. W. or S. E. I have rid out a ſmart gale of wind at N. W. and N. N. W. 
in St. Auguſtine's Bay, in Auguſt, which threw a great ſea into the Bay; and the ſea 
broke very high on the ſhoals without; and it very frequently blows hard at S. E. and 
E. S. E. though this is the fair-weather ſeaſon :- and during all this ſeaſon you generally 
find a ſoutherly current all along the Coaſt of Madagaſcar ; though ſometimes it ſets to the 
northward, but very ſeldom. | 

In the beginning of November the N. E. monſoon ſets in at the Iſland Joanna and the Setting in 


lands adjacent, and the north part of Madagaſcar ; and the ſaid monſoon ſets in at of tbe N. E. 


ſoan, 
St. Auguſtine's Bay about the middle or towards the latter end, of November; after 5 
angerous 


which time it is dangerous lying in St. Auguſtine's Bay; for, though it is called the N. E. i 

monſoon, the wind is often at N. and N. W. which blows right into the Bay, and throws in 

in ſo great a ſea, as makes it dangerous for ſhips to lie there. Bay. 
This N. E. monſoon ſeldom reaches much beyond St. Auguſtine's Bay, unleſs by chance, How far the 

now and then, when the winds are variable and it is inclined to ſtormy weather; for the N. E. mon- 

S. E. winds moſtly prevail about the ſouth end of Madagaſcar at all times of the year; OR FORO 

and at this time of the year, that is, the latter end of November, December, January, 

and February, theſe S. E. winds blow very ſtrong; and the wind is often S. and S. W. 

with ſqualls and rain. Theſe S. E. and ſoutherly winds, forcing themſelves to the The winds 

northward, and meeting the ſtrong N. E. N. or N. W. winds, repel each other with meeting, 

great fury; which occations terrible ſtorms and tempeſts, the winds flying about like 3 F 

whirlwind, the ſky dark and cloudy, with a deluge of rain, and a molt confuſed fea. tempeſis. 

In the. N. E. monſoon, the northerly winds generally prevail as far to the ſouthward as 

the ſouthern tropick, and fometimes not ſo far, but only to lat. 2x or 22 deg. S. 

Where they are met by the S. E. or ſoutherly winds, which generally carry it againſt the 

northerly winds, eſpecially to the ſouthward of the ſouthern tropick. This bad-weather 

ſeaſon continues from November to the middle or latter end of March; which makes me 

compare thoſe ſeas between Madagaſcar and the Continent to a gulph ; and I would call 

it the Gulph of Madagaſcar, on account of the ſadden ſtorms and changeableneſs of the 

winds and weather. FED, 
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Of the ſet 


ile dur. During the N. E. monſoon the current generally runs ſtrong to the ſouthward and ſouth. 
rents, © Weſtward, ncar the Continent, ſo as to ſet a ſhip 20 or 25 miles in 24 hours, as I have 
experienced. for ſeveral days together: and at the ſame time it runs as ſtrong to the north. 
ward, near the Coaſt of Madagaſcar, At this time of the year you will find your fhip 
much to the weſtward of the reckoning; occaſioned by the current, which ſets ſtrong to 

the ſouthward and ſouth-weſtward. 15 | | Tj 
Difference This is the difference between the monſoons : in this Gulph of Madagaſcar the N. E. 
— the monſoon ſeldom blows farther than the ſouthern tropick, where it is met by the 8. E. 
maugons. $. or 8. W. winds, which repel it; but the S. W. monſoon blows quite through between 
Madagaſcar and the Continent, and into the Indian Seas, where it turns more weſterly, 
the further you go to the northward; although, even in the S. W. monſoon, between 


Madagaſcar and the Continent, there are frequent revolutions of the winds: it is ſome- 


times variable, and frequently northerly, as I have before mentioned ; but the winds in 
general are moſtly ſoutherly, or from S. E. to 8. and S8. W. 
Sbipsto take I have ſeen by ſeveral journals, that when ſhips fail from Madagaſcar, or St. Auguſtine's 
their depar- Bay, they take their departure from Weſtminſter-Hall, which is a hill a long way in the 
un a 4 country, and therefore a very improper place to take your departure from, as neither the 
; latitude nor longitude of it is aſcertained. | I think. Sandy Ifland, on the ſouth fide of 
St. Auguſtine's Bay, a much properer place, as it lies parallel with the Coaſt; and [ 
have aſcertained its latitude and longitude with great exactneſs, viz. its lat. 23 deg. 42 min. 
S. and long. 44 deg. 15 min. E. from London. 
What long, When ſhips fail from St. Auguſtine's Bay, for India, they generally run to the weſt- 
1 ward, and make 50 or 52 min. W. long. from Sandy Iſland, and then make their courſe 
Sandylland due north : they do this to keep clear of the Coaſt of Madagaſcar, which is all foul 
before ſhe ground, with ſeveral ſhoals lying ſome diſtance off the Coaſt, all the way to the north- 
fails to the ward from St. Auguſtine's Bay, to Cape St. Andrea, in lat. 15 deg. 50 min. S. and to 
| northward. hun a rock which is laid down in the India Pilot, and other draughts, in lat. 21 deg. 
| 27 min. 8s. When you have made 52 or 5o min. W. long. from, Sandy Iſland, a north 
courſe carries you clear along the Coaſt, to the eaſtward of the above-mentioned rock, 
and clear of all danger. | 
In what lat, I have ſeen the land of Madagaſcar, from the maſt-head, in lat. 22 deg. S. and long. 
you meet made from Sandy Iſland, 1 deg. W. the variation 22 deg. 42 min. W. and had no 
3 ſound- ſoundings; nor will you have any till you come into lat. 17 deg. 32 min. 8. In failing 
> along this part of the Coaſt of Madagaſcar, you will generally find a ſoutherly current, 
Of the cur- ſetting from 10 to 15 and 20 miles, to the ſouthward, in 24 hours; though it ſometimes 
yy ſets as much to the northward. | „ 
In what lat. Before you come into lat. 18 deg. S. or thereabouts, take care to keep more to the 
ee fe eaſtward, ſo as to reduce your longitude, made from Sandy Iſland, to 30 min. W. or 
ny. thereabouts, in order to keep to the eaſtward of St. Chriſtopher's ; the latitude and 
longitude of which 1 have endeavoured to aſcertain by ſhips journals, that have ſeen this 
Iſland; though they have not been fo particular in their remarks as I could have wiſhed. 
St. Chriſto- By their journals I make the Jatitude of St. Chriſtopher's to be 17 deg. 27 min. S. and 
pher's, longitude 44 or 46 min. W. from Sandy Ifland, at St, Auguſtine's Bay. St. Chriſto- 
pher's is a ſmall, low, bare Iſland, with few breakers about it. The variation off this 
iſland, 21 deg. 44 min, W. 1756. WIE 2 0 
Soundings In lat. 17 deg. 32 min. S. long, made from Sandy Ifland, 30 min. W. the variation 
between 17 20 deg. 50 min. W. I have had ſoundings at 26 and 27 fathom water, then 30 fathom, 
deg. 32 min. coarſe brown ſand: continued ſoundings from lat. 17 deg. 32 min. to 17 deg. 14 min. 8. 


and 17 deg. | 
13 41 85 but very irregular, as from 25 to 30, 18, 14, 25, 16, 20, 27, 25, fathom; and then no 
In 


ſoundings at 60 fathom. 
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In lat. 16 deg. 40 min. S. and long. made from Sandy Iſland, 25 min. W. the variation Rom 32 
20 deg. 42 min. W. or hereabouts, you ought. to keep to the eaſtward, and to make nat 


Indi k 
your courſe N. by E. to avoid a dangerous ſhoal, ſeen by three Indiamen, (the Cheſter. * "Oe 
field, Walpole, and Hector) in Auguſt, 1756, an account whereof I ſhall . here give 


you, taken out of the Cheſterfield's log-book. 


„At 5. A. M. ſaw breakers from the maſt-head, right a-head of us; hauled our The Cheſ- 


« wind, in order to go to the weſtward of them, though I perceived the paſſage good terheld's ne- 


« to the eaſtward : the Walpole and Hector did the ſame, and, I believe, were nearer e Ice 
« to them than we, though we were not half a cable's length from the White Heads. 

% This ſhoal appears to be a mile long, and half a mile broad, and lies near E. and W. 

« There is on it one ſmall rock, that is dry, and a little to the eaſtward of that rock, 

« a patch of rediſh ſand, that is dry alſo; againſt which the ſea broke furiouſly, though 

« moderate weather : and there was a confuſed ſea where the ſhip went through.” 

They had 30 fathom water when they firſt ſaw the ſhoal, and were ſteering N. E. The Soundings 
breakers were then right a-head of them: then they had 19, 20, 12, 10, 7, and 6 i. 
fathom. They paſt them in 6 fathom, within half a cable's length of the breakers : then 
7 2, 12, and 25 fathom, 2 or 3 leagues to the weſtward of the ſhoal: then no ſoundings 
at 40 fathom. 

At noon they were in latitude, by obſervation, 15 deg. 59 min. S. and longitude, Their lat. 
made from Weſtminſter-Hall, 58 min. W. they experienced a northerly current, which at noon. 
ſet the ſhip 12 miles to the northward of the reckoning. 


I have carefully worked the courſe and diſtance from 5. A. M. to noon, with an allow- Lat.& long. 


_ ance for the north current, and make the courſe W. 36 deg. N. diſtance 24 miles from of the ſhoal, 


the breakers on the ſhoal; by which I make the ſhoal to lie in lat. 16 deg. 13 min. 8. 
and longitude, from Weſtminſter-Hall, 38 min. W. | 

They ſaw the Ifland St. Chriſtopher's, at 6. P. M. the evening before, bearing eaſt, pearinos 
diſtance 2 or 3 leagues: I have carefully worked their courſe and diſtance from thereof from 
St. Chriſtopher's, with the bearings of it, at 6. P. M. and made allowance for the St. Chriſte- 
northerly current; by which I make the ſhoal they faw, which I call the Cheſterfield pher's. 
Shoal, to lie from St. Chriſtopher's N. 5 deg. E. diſtance 72 miles, or 24 leagues. 
This ſhoal is not laid down in any map, book, or chart, I ever ſaw ; and ſhould be - 
carefully avoided. | 

Your longitude, made from Sandy Iſland, in lat. 16 deg. 20 min. S. ſhould not be more 
than 12 min. W. che variation 20 deg. 5 min. W. TITER | 

From this latitude you may make your longitude eaſterly; ſo that in lat. 13 deg. When you 
12' min. 'S. you may have made 50 min. E. long. from Sandy Iſland: variation nach _ 
19 deg. 30 min. W. in which latitude, longitude, and variation, if the weather is clear, . 8 
you wall ſee the Iſland Mayetto, bearing about eaſt of you, diſtance 8 or 9 leagues. 
This Iſland is high land, and has a high remarkable peak on the ſouth ſide of it, which 
you may ſee at the above-mentioned diſtance. . 25 | 

Hereabouts you will find a ſtrong ſoutherly current, which will ſet the ſhip from 20 A ſtrong 
to 24 miles to the ſouthward in 24 hours. Make your courſe N. N. E. 4 or 5 leagues, ſoutherly 
and you will ſee the Iſland Joanna bearing about N. N. E. or N. N. E. ＋ E. diſtance currents 
11 or 12 leagues, it being very high land, much higher than either Mayetto or Mohilla, 
with a very high peak in the middle; and then Mayetto will bear E. by 8. You have no 
ſoundings hereabouts. | Fa | 

Steer for the weſt part of Joanna, and you will ſoon ſee the Iſland Mohilla, which is The com- 
alſo a high iſland : you will ſee it to the N. W. of you. Ships always go between Joanna mon paſſage 
and Mohilla; and go within 2 or 3. miles of the weſt part of Joanna, and ſo to the eaſt- Camcen the 


A : '- Comero 
ward of Angazecha, or Great Comero, there being a ſmall iſland to the northward of this, 19ands, 


in 
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in lat. 10 deg. 30 min. 8. called Little Comero. See the Deſcription of the Com ero 8 
| Iſlands, &c. below. If bound into Joanna, obſerve the following : 
Remarks and Directions for going into Joanna Road, 
Directions There is a reef lies off the 8. W. and W. parts of this Iſland, at ſome diſtance from | 
tor going the ſhore, which you will ſee as you Come near it: this reef runs to the weſt point of the a 
0/0008” Ifland, and joins to a ſmall ifland wih a ſaddle in the middle of it, commonly called Saddle d 
Iſland, which lies a ſmall diſtance/6ff the weſt point of Joanna. You may ſteer for this 
Iſland; and round it, at about half a mile's diftance, in 10 fathom water: the water there n 
appears as if a ſhoal; but you have no reaſon to be afraid; keep in 10 or 11 fathom water, 
. no danger. * þ | | 1 
The Bay As ſook as you are a-breaſt of the Saddle Iſland, you will open the Bay and Road of h 
and Road. Joanna; then baul up to the eaſtward, and keep the weſtern thore aboard, if you can, f 
| You will find the winds: variable and ſqually, and drawn by the valleys : be cautious in 2 
carrying much ſails, for the ſqualls, out of the Bay, are ſudden and heavy. You may 1 
round the Bay by keeping in 25 fathom water, about a mile from the ſhore, till you bring J 
the church S. E. + E. and then F ws may anchor. 88 | | 4 t 
The marks But you will be very lucky if you are not obliged to make ſeveral tacks, before you C 
for anchor- get into anchoring ground. When the church bears S. E. + E. and the weft point of the 
8 Bay W. by N. and the eaſt point N. E. 4 N. then you are right a- breaſt of the water- 0 
a ing place; and you may anchor with theſe bearings, in 25 or 20 fathom waters You k 
may carry out your kedge or ſtream anchor, and haul in ſhore, fo as to raſt your caſk . 


off with the ſtudding-lail, halliers, &c. 33-2608 
There is another watering-place, that comes through the firſt Toddy Tope, to the 
eaſtward of the town; for which bring the church S. E. by s. > 
Freſh pro- Here you get plenty of good water; but wood is rather a ſcarce article: here is alſo a 
viſions and plenty of freſh proviſions and other refreſhments, ſuch as beef, goats, fowls, lemons, Y 


my f oranges, cocoa nuts, &c. at a cheap rate. The inhabitants are Mahometans, and are a 1 

civil, courteous people, and ready to help ſtrangers: the Iſland is pleaſant and healthy, 
. 1 the though very high and mountainous. The N. E. monſoon comes on, or ſets in at Joanna, 4 
g ſoon Foog a and the Iflands adjacent, about the roth. or 16th of November, when it is dangerous for L 
a ſhip to lie in Joanna Road. TOES | p 
+ 


A Deſcription of the Comero Iflands, as they are properly called; with their Latitude, 
Longitude, Bearings and Diſtance from each other; and the Variation of the Compaſs, &c. N 


A deſcrip- Theſe Iſlands take their name from the Ifland Comero, the largeſt of them; and are 3, 
__ . of the called the Comero Iſlands, being all very high and mountainous ; but Comero the largeſt 
Hands. and higheſt of them all. Theſe Iſlands are four in number, viz. Comero, Joanna, 
. Mayetto, and Mohilla : their latitude, longitude, bearings, and diſtance from each other, 

| are as follow : Try: On Tiles IR een | 
Their Jati- Joanna's lat. 12 deg. r1 min. S. and longitude, from London, 45 deg. 5 min. E. 
* _ Comero bears from Joanna W. N. W. diſtance 26 leagues, but from land to land only 
ines. ang 22 N Comero's lat. 11 deg. 40 min. 8. and long. 43 deg. 52 min. E. Mayetto 
ditance bears from Joanna E. S. E. 3 8. diſtance 23 leagues, but from land to land not more 
_ each than 10 or x1 leagues: its lat. 13 deg. xo min. S. and long. 45 deg. 38 min. E. This 
i Iſland has a high remarkable peak on the ſouth part of it. Mohilla bears from Joanna 
W. by S. 28. diftance 14 leagues, but from land to land not more than 11 or 12 leagues: 

its lat. 12 deg. 20 min. 8. and long. 44 deg. 26 min. E. Mohilla bears from N . 
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8. E. 4 8. diſtance 17 leagues ; but from; land to land not more than 8 or. 9 leagues. 
The variation amongſt theſe Iſlands was 18 deg. 42 min. W. in 1762. Theſe Iflands, 
being very high, are ſeen a great way at ſea in clear weather, | 

Amongſt theſe Iſlands, in the 8. W. monſoon, you generally meet with little winds, The S. W. 
variable and calm; and you will generally find a ſtrong current ſetting to the ſouth-weſtward. ET 
I have had a ſpirt of wind that has run me from Joanna to the N. E. part of Comero, 
and then have been becalmed, and drove with the current, to the S. W. of Comero. 

Many ſhips have been drove ſo by the current in calm weather. 

I muſt here take notice of the miſtaken. notion, that people in general have of the A miſtaken 
natives of the Iſland Comero, owing to the account the Engliſh Pilot gives of them, notion about 
that they are ſubtle, bloody ſavages, which, he ſays, is the reaſon that Ifland is not Comero. 
frequented : but it is an arrant miſtake; for I have been told by ſeveral people, who 
have been aſhore there, while lying becalmed off the Iſland, that they were very civilly 
received by the inhabitants, who gave them plenty of fruit, and ſuch as the Iſland 
afforded ; and ſeemed much inclined to encourage ſtrangers to come amongſt them. 

This Iſland abounds with freſh proviſions, and refreſhments, in as great plenty as at 
Joanna; and the inhabitants are as civil; ſo that I apprehend the ooly reaſon Wh 
it is not frequented. is, that there is no good road or bay, that we know of, where ſhips 
can lie ſafely at anchor. Wh e | | "4,68 

When ſhips have completed their water, &c. at Joanna, they. fail to the northward Sailing from 
for India, and take their departure from the Ifland Comero, being the laſt .iſland they 1 for 
ke: and as they run to the northward, they will find freſh and ſteady gales at S. S. W. ndia, 
and 8. W. and the more they run to the northward, the more weſterly they will find the 
winds, and the freſher they blow. 1 | 

It is cuſtomary for ſhips, when they take their departure from Comero, to make their Tg avoid the 
courſe north-weſterly; ſo as to make 1 deg. W. long. from Comero, when they ſhoals in 
are in lat. 8 deg. 8. to avoid the ſhoals laid down in the draughts, &c. to the eaſtward. 8 deg. 8. 
You have in this latitude variation 18 deg. 40 min. W. and in this ran you will find a 
ſoutherly current. C 

From lat. 8 deg. S. and longitude, made 1 deg. W. from Comero, you may make pq. de 
your courſe north, ſomething eaſterly, ſo as to run * your welt longitude made; but Palram. 
not to make any eaſt longitude from Comero, when in lat. 4 deg. 25 min. S. for in this 
latitude lies the Baſſas de Palram, in the meridian of Joanna; or in long. 45 deg. 7 min. 
E. from | ondon ; and 1 deg. 15 min. E. from Comero. Being now in the icy 2 of 
Comero, and having croſſed the latitude of Baſſas de Palram, and got into lat. 4 deg. 

Io min. S. and variation 35 deg. 45 min. W. you may now make your courſe N. E. or yyhat long. 
N. E. by E. ſo as to make 5 deg. E. long. from Comero, and variation 12 deg. and variat. 
57 min. W. when you croſs the line. I would not adviſe you to make more Wa: to croſs the 
from Comero to the line, than 5 deg. or - deg. 20 min. E. at moſt; for there lies om 
upon the line a dangerous ſhoa}, called the Baſſas de Amber. I have converſed with ſeveral Baſſas de 
navigators, who aſſured me that they had ſeen this ſhoal, and that part of it is dry. All Amber. 
accounts agree that it lies upon the line; and I have endeavoured to aſcertain its longitude, 

the accounts of which differ conſiderably; but I have taken great pains to take the 

medium, by which I make its longitude to be 51 deg. 38 min. E. from London, or 7 deg. 

46 min. E. from Great Comero. If you croſs the line, and have made 5 deg. or 5 deg. 

20min. E. long. from Comero, you will go 2 deg. 46 min. or 2 deg. 26 min. to the 
weſtward of it. With that longitude yon will croſs the line with 12 deg. 57 min. W. 

variation, Hereabouts you wall find a foutherly current, of from 10 to 15 miles, in 
the 24 hours. gp 8 9 TY | 
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When clear Continue you, courſe N. E. or N. E. by E. till you are in lat. 3 deg. 30 min. N. 
2 * dan and you have WWygitude, made from Comero, 9 deg.” 30 min. E. and variation 11 deg, 
22 28 min. W. Mou are then clear of all danger, and may ſteer as you pleaſe. 
Directions When Ps have got thus far, in the above latitude, longitude, and variation, and are 
x 1 bound te Bombay, they will of courſe haul to the northward,” in order to get into the 
— latitude of their port, and then run down upon it with an eaſt courſe. As they run 
to thg north-eaſtward, they will decreaſe their variation very faſt. If they come on the 
In July or coaſtyin July, or Auguſt, they will meet with ſtrong gales and ſqualls, with abundance 
Auguſt. of rin, and thick hazey weather; and the wind conſtantly ſouth-weſterly, being the 
beight of the S. W. monſoon. en re en 
Soundings let a ſhip keep the parallel of 18 deg. 50 min. N. till the | has ſoundings, which ſhe 
lt th will have 28 or 30 leagues off the coaſt, at 80 or 90 fathom, © which ſhoalens 
* _ very gradually, as you run in for the coaſt, in the above latitude; and in ſoundings you 
will have the variation 1 deg. 30 min. W. You will, at this time of the year, generally 
A foutherly find current ſetting to the ſouthward, along the coaſt,” from 15 to 20 and 24 miles, 
current- in the 24 hours; which you muſt make an allowance! for in your courſe | ſteered, and | 
may run in for the land by your ſoundings: if the weather is clear, you will ſee the land d 
about Bombay, in 40 fathom water; and then. you will be diſtant from the land 10 or | 
11 leagues : the land near Bombay, being very high, may be ſeen a great way in clear | 
| weather. From 35 fathom, brown ſand, you will run 22 or 20 leagues before you ſhoalen 
the water to 36 fathom, muddy ground: in 36 fathom you will be 8 or 9 leagues off; 
and in 26 fathom you will be 6' or 7 leagues off; and'in 17 or 18 fathom you will be 
4 or 5 leagues off the land, in lat. 18 deg. 50 min. N. For more particular directions, 
ſee my Deſcription of Bombay, with Direction for failing into the Harbour; and my 
Draught of Bombay Harbour, and part of the Coaſt adjacent. 


Caution, If you keep in lat. 18 deg. 50 min. N. you will run in exactly mid-way between 


the 8%.” Old Woman's Iſland and the Ifland Kanary; and you will ſhoalen your water gradually 
ward of lat, from 17 or 18 fathom, 4 leagues off ſhore, to 9 or 10 fathom, 5 or 6 miles off ſhore; 
18 deg. but if you are to the northward, in lat, 18 deg. 57 min, or 19 deg. N. on the back of 
50 min. N. Old Woman's Iſland, at high-water time, you will have 10, 11, and 12 fathom within 
2 or 3 miles of Old Woman's Iſland: and another diſadvantage will attend your being 
to the northward, in the laſt- mentioned latitude, is, that as the winds are at 8. W. and 
often 8. 8. W. you would not be able to fetch round the reef, in order to go into the 5 
harbour; but would be obliged to tack and ſtand off to ſea again, by which you may 
loſe time, and an opportunity of getting into the harbour. 8 
Ab eink to If you are to the ſouthward of lat. 18 deg. 45 min. N. you will croſs a bank, with 
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_ F r 24 and 26 fathom water on it, and 32 and 34 fathom between that bank and the ſhore; n 
18 deg. by which you may know you are not more than 7 or 8 leagnes from the coaſt : ſee my 1 
45 min. N. Deſcription of this Bank in my Deſcription of the Coaſt of Malabar, &c. | tl 


Directions for Ships bound to the Coaſt of Coromandel, that have come through the Inner m 
Paſſage, between Madagaſcar and the Continent; and have creſſed the Line, and get 
a, far as where I lift them, when I began to give my Direction to the Ships bound u . b 
Bombay, Fc. vis. in Lat. 3 Deg. 30 Min. N. and Longitude, made from Comero, WW 

9 Deg. 30 Min. E. Variation 11 Deg. 28 Min. L. | $245 6h: 


| Laccadive Being in the above latitude, longitude, and variation, and bound for the Coaſt of Ml : 
Iſlands, Coromandel, you direct your courſe for the Laccadive Iflands, through which there P- 
are ſeveral paſſages or channels. As you run to the eaſtward, you will decreaſe your MW fr. 


variation pretty faſt ; and amongſt the Lzccadive Iſlands you will have no more than of 


* 
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1 deg. 5 min. 1 deg. 8 min, or 1 deg. 10 min. W. variation; by which you; may kno- 
when you have got the length of them. {48 bo hag fs 
In the 8. W. monſoon, the winds between Cape Baſſas and the Laccadive Iſlands. Winds and 
blow conſtantly in the S. W. quarter, moſtly from W. 8. W. to S. 8. W. and ſome- 8 
times S. freſh and ſteady gales; and as you come near the Iſlands, you have freſher Bags and, 
gales, and ſqually weather; unleſs it is in the latter end of the ſeaſon, in the latter the Lacca- 
end of September, or the beginning of October; and then near the Laccadive Iſlands dive lands. 
you will find little winds and variable, with ſqualls and rain. 15 = 
Likewiſe, between Cape Baſſas and the Laccadive Iſlands, there is a conſtant weſterly Currents. 
current, which is very deceiving, and makes thips much out in their reckonings. | 
L have ſeen an account of the fhip Pelham, and another Indiaman, on their voyage ta An extraor- 
Bombay, which were 1000 miles out in their reckoning : the one was carried in fight of 2 of it 
| the Iſland Soccatra, and the other in fight of the Coaſt of Arabia, by the weſterly current, , 
when, by their reckonings, they were looking out for the Coaſt of Malabar : ſo deceiving 
| is the current; and I muſt ſay I think this a maſt extraordinary inſtance of it. However, 
| I have reaſon to believe, from my own experience, and by the journals I have ſeen, that 
| the current always ſets to the weſtward, as before mentioned, but not in ſo extraordinary 
r a manner as the Pelham found it. In the S. W. monſoon, between the Coaſt of Malabar 
r and the Laccadive Iſlands, the current ſets to the S. 8. E. as the Coaſt lies, at the rate of 
1 20, 24, or 26 miles in 24 hours; and amongſt the Laccadive Iflands the current ſets to 
; the 8. 8. W. and 8. W. at the rate of from 18 to 22 miles in 24 hours; and you have this 
e current about 2 or 3 deg. to the weſtward of the Laccadive Iſlands: then the currents ſet 
„ wholly W. or W. S. W. at the rate of 8, 10, or 11 miles in 24 hours; and you will 
y frequently find the ſhip, by obſervation, 10, 12, or 14 miles to the northward or ſouthward 
of the reckoning, but moſtly to the ſouthward ; which makes it reaſonable to believe the 


n current ſets moſtly to the 8. W. or W. 8. W. between Cape Baſſas and the Laccadive 

y Iſlands, at the rate of 8, 10, 11, or 12 miles a day; which makes ſhips ſo much out in 

; their reckoning : in failing to the eaſtward, to the Laccadive Iſlands, their reckonings will 

f always be much a-head of the ſhip; I therefore recommend the variation to them for their Variat, the 
n e which, if ſtrictly obſerved, will always correct the reckoning, and particularly in beſt guide. 
9 ailing for the Laccadive Iflands. | | | e 

d | | 

e A Deſcription of the Laccadive Iſlands, and the Channels between them ; with their Latitude, 

y . Longitude, and Variation of the Compaſs ; and their Bearings and Diſtance from each other, 

th The Laccadive Iſlands are all low, and ſandy; covered with cocoa-nut trees; and are 

; WI "ot to be ſeen above 5 or 6 leagues from the maſt-head, in clear weather. Some of theſe 

1 Iſlands are inhabited, and others not, being ſo very low, that the ſea ſometimes overflows 


them; and they are ſurrounded with breakers, ſome diſtance from them, I ſhall only 

mention ſuch of theſe Iſlands as ſhips go between, to the Coaſt of Malabar; which 
cr make the common channels, called the Nine-degres and the Ten-degree Channel, &c. 
L have ſeen the Ifland Scuhelipar, from the maſt-head, bearing N. by E. 6 leagues ; The Ifland 
but by its latitude, 10 deg. 2 min. N. as laid down in the charts of the New Directory, Scuhelipar. 
0, we could be no more than 13 or 14 miles from it. We ſaw it from 10 A. M. to 2 P. M. 

the weather clear, the ſea ſmooth ; and at noon had a very good obſervation, and were in 
| lat. g deg. 49 min. N. variation, by ſeveral obſervations, both in the morning and evening, 
of WM 7 deg. 8 min. and 1 deg. 5 min. W. I came from the Coaſt of Malabar, had a good 
rc paſſage and fair weather; and by our run from the Coaſt of Malabar, I mad: longitude, 

from Callicut to the Iſland Scuhelipar, 3 deg. 6 min. W. by which I compute the longitude 
of theſe Iſlands, and, I think, with great certainty. Accordingly I make the Iſland 
Wi | | | SGeuhelipar 
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Scuhelipar in lat. ro deg. 2 min. N. and long. from London 72 deg. 24 min. E. from 
Cocheen 3 deg. 31 min. W. and from Anjanga 4 deg. 1 min. W. The variation in 
ſight of this 1 a 7 Ger; + tin. W. | ra ae e Few ee 
The IſNand' The Iſland Malique bears from the Iſland Scuhelipar S. S. E. = E. diſtance fromm ſhore 
Malique. to ſhore, 16 or 17 leagues. Malique's lat. 9 deg. 12 min. N. long. from London 
72 deg. 51 min, E. from Cocheen 3 deg. 4 min. W. and from Anjanga 3 deg. 
en-d 34 min. W. Between the Iſlands Scuhelipar and Malique is reckoned the beſt paſſage to 
hannel. the Malabar Coaſt, and is called the Ten-degree Channel. The beſt latitude to keep in, 
to go through this Channel, isg deg. 36 min. or g deg. 40 min. N. By keeping in this 
latitude you will ſail through this Channel with fafety to the Malabar Coaſt; but, if you 
want to make either of the Iſlands, you muſt keep in a latitude accordingly: you will fee 
| Scuhelipar in lat. 9 deg. 49 min. and Malique in lat. 9 deg. 25 min. N. Be careful to 
Tue current keep your parallel of latitude in failing through theſe Iſlands; for, though the current in 
neral ſets to the ſouthward, or ſouth-weſtward, yet it ſometimes ſets to the northward. 
hade found it ſet 7, 8, or 10 miles to the northward, in 24 hours; but in general it ſets 
to the ſouthward and ſouth-weſtward, as before mentioned. -n 
Variation a Suppoſe a ſhip in the Indian Sea, between Cape Baſſas and the Laccadive Iſlands, ſteering 
ſure guide. to the eaſtward, in the 8. W. monſoon, in order to go through the Ten-degree Channel, 
in the parallel of 9 deg. 36 min. or g deg. 40 min. N. and has reduced the variation to 
2 deg. 30 min. W. ſhe is then about 3 deg. of long. to the weſtward of the Iſland 
Scuhelipar ; and when the variation is 1 deg. 30 min. or 1 deg. 27 min. W. about 1 deg. 
40 min. or 2 deg. to the weſtward of Scuhelipar ; and when the variation is reduced to 
1 deg. or I deg. 5 min. W. ſhe is as far to the eaſtward as the above-mentioned Ifland, 
and may depend upon it, is not far from it, if in the lat. 9 deg. 36 min. or 9 deg. 
40 min. N. Steet to the eaſtward in this parallel of latitude, and you will go fafcly 
through this Channel. If you fee either of the Iftands, you may take a freſh departure, 
and direct your courfe for Cape Comaroon ; but, if you paſs through this Channel without 
ſeeing any of the Iflands, which is often the cafe, as the weather, in the S. W. monſoon, 
is generally very cloudy and hazey, you muſt continue to ſteer to the eaſtward, in the above- 
| mentioned parallel of latitude, till you ſtrike ſoundings on the Coaſt of Malabar. 
I. C:Ipery. The Ifland Calpeny lies nearly due eaſt of Scuhelipar about 27 - leagues, and from 
| Cocheen 2 deg. 11 min. W. its lat. 10 deg. 4 min. L. Nos ! 7 
I. Kelay, The Ifland K elay bears from Malique S. by E. : E. diſtance 17 or 18 leagues. Kelay's 
lat. 8 deg. 13 min. N. and long. from London 73 deg. 9 min. E. from Cocheen 2 deg. 
46 min. W. and from Anjanga 3 deg. 16 min. W. | 
Nine-degree Between the Iſland Malique and” the Iſland Kelay is alſo a very good paſſage to the 
Channel. Malabar Coaſt, and is called the Nine-degree Channel. The beſt latitude to keep in, to 
go through this Channel, is 8 deg. 45 min. or 8 deg. 50 min, N. Be ſure to keep 
your parallel of latitude, and you will go through this Channel with ſafety ; and run to 
e eaſtward till you get ſoundings on the Coaſt of Malabar, &c. | 
peat, 4, In lat. 9 deg. 40 min. N. which is a little to the ſouthward of Cocheen, you will 
Malabar. ſtrike ſoundings at 60, 50, or 40 fathom, 15, 13, or 11 leagues off the Coaſt; and the 
Water will ſhoalen gradually as you run for the Coaſt. In the above latitude, and in clear 


weather, you can but juſt ſee the land from the deck, in 23 fathom water, diſtance off 


ſhore 6 or 7 leagues. Cocheen Flag-ſtaff E. by N. 3 leagues, you will have 13 fathom 
water, ouſey ground. You will find a ſoutherly current, which will ſet you 24 miles to 
the ſouthward in 24 hours. If you go into 28, 30, or 32 fathom water, that will be 33 


near ſhore as you need = you will, in the above depths, be 8, 9, or 10 leagues off 
e 


ſhore. You may then ſteer a S. 8. E. courſe, which will lead you along ſhore ; or you 
may here take a freſh departure, and direct your courſe for Ceylon. As you run to ” 
FTTH. | ME ae | ſouthwar 
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ſouthward, you will deepen your water: in lat. 9 deg. 15 min. N. in 28 and go fathom 
water, you will not be more than 5 or 6 leagues off the land. If you go by your ſound- 
ings, keep in 40 fathom. Off Anjango, in lat. 8 deg. 40 min. N. you have 24 fathom 
water within 5 or 6 miles of the ſhore. Off Ruttera Point you will have 25 or 26 
fathom, within 3 miles of it. Keep out in 40 or 45 fathom, and you will go without the 
rock diſcovered by his Majeſty's ſhip Elizabeth, in 1759; which lies in 35 fathom water. 
See my Deſcription of Cape Comaroon, &c. If you have 40 or 45 om, water off 
Cape Comaroon, you will be diſtant from it 8 or 9 leagues, and may then take your 


departure and ſteer for Ceylon, and make Point de Gall, according to the inſtruction given 
in its proper place. | 


* 
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emarks and Directions for Ships that go the Outer Paſſage to India; or for 


thoſe that are bound to China, through the Straits of Lomboc, Bally, 
or Sunda. | 


A Ship being in ſoundings off Cape Lagullas, in May, June, July, or Ange: and Ships off C. 
| bound the Outer Paſſage, the latitude 37 deg. or 37 deg. 30 min. S. is high enough lr 5 
to run down the eaſting: in this latitude you will have ſtrong gales from W. S. W. to Outer Pat- 
S. S. W. and N. W. and in running to the eaſtward you will make but little alteration in fage. 

the variation in failing many degrees. In lat. 37 deg. 30 min. 8. long. made from Cape 

Lagullas, 33 deg. E. there is 23 deg. 18 min. welt variation; and in lat. 37 deg. 33 min. 

S. longitude, made from Cape Lagullas, 47 deg. 14. E. you will have variation 21 deg. 

21 min. W. You have this variation about 7 deg. to the weſtward of the Iſlands St. Paul 

and Amſterdam. N 

A ſhip that intends to make the Iſland St. Paul muſt ſteer to the eaſtward, and keep in the Ships that 
parallel of lat. 47 deg. 30 min. or 37 deg. 35 min. 8. Keeping in this latitude will carry 22 * 
vou clear of St. Paul's, in the night or day, and yet will carry you fairly in fight of it. 8 2 
St. Paul's, the northernmoſt of theſe two Iſlands, is a ſmall, but a high iſland, and may St. Paul's 
be ſeen at a great diſtance in clear weather; its latitude 37 deg. 52 min. S8. and longitude, lat. long. & 
by computation from Cape Lagullas, 54 deg. 23 min. E. and from London, -74 deg. on. 
38 min, E. There is 18 deg. 45 min. or 19 deg. weſt variation near theſe Iſlands. Ships 
that endeavour to make St. Paul's keep to the northward of it, in lat. 37 deg. 30 min. or 
37 deg. 35 min. S. In this latitude you may very plainly ſee St. Paul's bearing S. by E. 

8. or 8. by W. of you, diſtance 6 or 7 leagues. Ships may correct their reckonings by Ships may 
the variation off thoſe Iſlands, without ſeeing them; that is to ſay, a ſhip being near the es Pe 
latitude of St. Paul, and having 18 deg. 45 min. or 19 deg. weſt variation, may be ſure by the . 
ſhe is as far to the eaſtward as theſe Iſlands; that is, ſhe is in and about the longitude of ation. 
them; by which they may correct their reckoning as well as if they had ſeen the Iſlands, 

and may from thence take a freſh departure, and proceed on their voyage. 

I have been told, by an experienced and judicious commander in the India ſervice, that An experi- 
he has ſeveral times corrected his reckoning by the variation off the Iſlands St. Paul and anon Oo 
Amſterdam, without ſeeing them. Allowing the variation at or near theſe Iſlands to be "456 
18 deg 45 min. or 19 deg. W. when he has this variation he always reckons himſelf as 
far to the eaſtward as theſe Iſlands, or in the longitude of them. I ſhall here give you his 
own account of it. N e | | 

„When by my variation (ſaid he) I was convinced of being the length of the Iflands Error in his 


* St. Paul and Amſterdam, on examining my reckoning, I was, by account, full 12 deg. to — 1 


* tNC the variat. 
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the eaſtward of the place where the ſhip was in; and accardingly, from 18 deg. 45 min 
* or 19 deg. weſt variation, I ſtood full 17 deg. farther to the eaſtward, ere I lowered my 
*« latitude under 35 deg. 8. and was careful not to get under the latitude of 26 deg. 8. 
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till I reduced the variation to 7 deg. W. In 22 deg. 30 min. S. I made .the Coalt of 
New Holland, variation then 5 deg. 20 min. W. and tound the error of my reckoning 
agreeable to the variation. 3 . | 

« A contrary inſtance happened this laſt voyage, when I was bound to Bencoolen, 
on the Coaſt of Sumatra: being the ſame length, with the variation 19 deg. W. 
I found myſelf 5 deg. to the eaſtward of account; but not being under the neceſſity of 
making New Holland, or of running ſo far to the eaſtward, I edged away to the north. 
ward, after running 10 deg. farther to the eaſtward, and in the ſame latitude, 37 or 
38 deg. S. This height I think the beſt, as the winds hold moſtly weſterly, and ircſh 
gales; whereas, under the latitude 30 deg. S. they are frequently eaſterly. I made the 
land 20 leagues to the eaſtward of Java Head, and had then 2 deg. 30 min. weſt 
variation; which again confirmed the error of my reckoning. BY 

« A ſhip having made the Iſland St. Paul or Amſterdam, or ſuppoſing themſelves as far 
to the eaſtward by their variation, 18 deg. 45 min. or 19 deg. W. and bound to China 


* through the Straits of Lomboc or Bally, muſt ſteer for and make the Coaſt of New 


Holland, and for their guide obſerve the following directions. 
«« From the Iſland St. Paul, or from 18 deg. 45 min. or 19 deg. weſt variation, a ſhip 
may run 17 or 18 deg. to the eaſtward before are þ lower their latitude under 35 deg. 8. 
and then be careful not to go under the latitude of 26 deg. S. till they reduce the variation 
to'7 deg. W. and make the Coaſt of New Holland in lat. 22 deg. 30 min. S. variation 
5 dep. 20 min. W. and have the ſtricteſt regard to the variation. I wy 

But here I muſt obſerve, that till under the latitude of 26-deg. S. the Coaſt of New 


Holland muſt be approached with caution, as there is great danger; though there are 


many never-failing, and conſequently unerring guides, to warn you of your approach ; 
as great quantities of ſkuttle-bones, weeds, and drifts ; and near the Bank, grampuses 
playing like ſeals, and innumerable quantities of tropick birds; but ſkuttle-fiſh and 
weeds are commonly the firſt marks. The land, in lat. 22 and 23 deg. S.. is low; 
the ſoundings 130 fathom, mud, about 14, leagues off the Coaſt. | | 
Clouts Ifland is in general agreed, as to the latitude, 22 deg. 6 min. S. but not determined 
as to its longitude. I did not ſee it; but from making the Coaſt of New Holland, and 
comparing my obſervation of the variation. with their's that have ſeen it, and their remarks, 
I am perſuaded it does not lie above 1 deg. 30 min. or 2 deg. W. from New Holland: 
it is a very dangerous iſland ; and ſhips bound through. either the Straits of Lomboc, 
Bally, or Sunda, ſhould be careful in paſſing the latitude. Its longitude is, by computation, 
2 deg. 50 min. E. from St. Paul; and from Cape Lagullas, 84 deg. 26 min. E. 
Variation near this Iſland is 6 deg. W. and allowing Clouts Iſland to lie 2 deg. W. of the 


Coaſt of New Holland, the land in latitude of Clouts Iſland is, in. longitude, 34 deg. 
50 min. from St. Paul. | | is 


For the Straits of Lomboc.. 


A ſhip bound through. theſe Straits muſt be ſure to make the Coaſt of New. 
Holland, as before mentioned, and take their departure from it in latitude 19 deg- 
20 min S. or thereabouts, to make the Coaſt of Cumbava, a little to the eaſtward 
of the Straits of Allas. The land hereabouts is eafily known; for the Coaſt of 
Cumbava is very high and irregular land: 
peak; which mountain is beſt ſeen through the Straits of Allas, being neareſt that _ 
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yet on Lomboc there is a high and remarkable 
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The ſhore is bold; nor do I know, or have heard, of any danger, but what is perceptible. How to 
Betwixt the Straits of Allas and the Straits of Lomboc, the ſhore, for the molt part, is a know the | 
ſandy beach, with ſeveral large ſtraggling rocks bordering the ſhore, and one ſeemingly jb: hed 
large river. As we neared it, we perceived an immenſe number of fires. Our diſtance f 
from the ſhore, I am perſuaded, did not exceed 3 or 4 leagues for full 50 leagues that we 

coaſted it, and, as we approached the. Straits, little more than 3 or 4 miles. | 

« In the entrance of the Straits of I,omboc, but neareſt the Bally ſhore, is a large ifland, Banditti 
called Banditti, the ridge of which is extremely like a barn, appearing (at the diſtance it Iſlands. 
is firit een) ſharp at top; the ſides chalky, like the cliffs of our forelands. Off the ends 

of Banditti, as you near it, and as you open the paſſage betwixt that and Bally, 

in paſſing. the N E. end, there are many rocks, or little iſlands : at the ſame time you 


rom the welt fide of theſe Straits: and, were there no other guide, The Peaks 


tie Peaks of Lomboc and Bally diſtinguiſh theſe from any other, as neither thoſe of 8 
Allas or Bally have ſuch on both ſides. id 


be no danger; and if it blows, it will ſoon carry them clear. In light winds it would 0 be. 
not be adviſeable to haul too foon in for the Bally Shore, till well paſt Banditti Ifland, boc & Ban- 
and then to round Bally Point pretty cloſe, as the ſhore is bold and very clear. ditti Iſland, 
** Leſt any may be tempted, from the inviting appearance of Bally Bay, without trial No anchor- 
of the ſoundings, to enter it, I think it neceſſary to inform them, that I am of opinion ins in Bally 
there is no anchoring for a ſhip, as I ſent my boats a ſounding about 2 miles from . 

the ſhore, and had no ſoundings; of which not being ſatisfied, as I faw ſeveral prows 

in the bottom of the Bay, near the ſhore, I went the day following myſelf, and not 

a mile from the ſhore, on the north ſide, had 150 fathom, rocky ground, and 

within a little more than a cable's length, 68 fathom, coral. 


To go through the Straits of Bally. 


« By the draughts of theſe Straits, and views of the hills in the Waggoner, any 
body may know the entrance of theſe Straits: the principal care is ſecuring the 


land-fall from New Holland; for it is eſteemed, and I believe it to be, very impracticable F 


to beat up, though they ſhould fall but 10 leagues, to leeward, as the current and 

winds ſet hereabouts as the ſhore hes. 

* Ballamboung cannot be miſtaken by the draught. You may anchor, with Goningham Anchorage. 
ſouth, in 6 or 7 fathom water: after you get this length it will be very neceſſary to attend vyhere vou 
the ſhift of the ſtream, ſo as to take the beginning of it to weigh with, which, with the will meer 
aſſiſtance of your boats, though it ſhould be calm, will carry you through. Keep nearly with regular 
mid-channel, and when you get up with Gilliboang you will meet with regular ſoundings. ſoundings. 
© The tides here ſet ſtronger than thoſe I have met with in any other Straits, having found strong tides 


* them to run 6 knots an hour: care, therefore, ſhould be had not to come too cloſe to any of 
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the points, as the tide rounds the Bays very ſtrong, and I have experienced the hazard 
of it in ſome. ſhips for the want of this attention. | in ee 

I have particularly remarked on theſe Coaſts, betwixt the land and fea winds, and in 
theſe Straits, as well amongſt the Iſlands betwixt them and Borneo, before a ſhift of the 
ſtream, a calm has ſucceeded, which, if properly noticed when there is anchoring ground, 
may ſecure what is got, beſides preventing danger. | | 

« 1], paſling theſe Straits for China, took particular notice, that the ſhoals are laid down 
very well in the Waggoner, betwixt the Straits and Madura, except that between Gilion 
and Pondy. This reef is very dangerous, being covered at high-water, and in the S. E. 
monſoon it is at no time very viſible : ſhips that paſs betwixt Pondy and Gilion mult go 
very near it; and yet the paſſage is very good on either fide the ſhoal, when it can be 
ſeen, or its ſituation well known. When the reef bears 8. 31 deg. E. the S. E. part 
of Madura bears N. 17 deg. E. and the ſouth part of Gilion, S. 35 deg. E. 

&« In turning into the Channel, betwixt the Iſlands and Madura, for Zamonap, you 
may ſtand to the Iſlands to 13 or 14 fathom, and towards Madura ſide to 10 fathom; 
but you cannot enter the Bay of Zamonap; though you may anchor before the Bay, 
on the north ſhore, in 6 or 7 fathom water: here you may get freſh water, and other 
refreſhments, of the Dutch, who have a fort here. 
Bay, there are ſeveral ſprings. 

« The Oſterly anchored in 5 fathom, blue mud; the ſouth point of Zamonap, 
W. 13 deg. 8. the point that forms the Bay of ditto, N. 23 deg. W. the Dutch 
Fort, N. 33 deg. W. the S. E. part of Madura, E. Gilion Ifland, E. = 8. diſtant 
from the neareſt ſhore, 2 = miles. | E 

To go between Pondy and Madura, you muſt keep the Pondy ſhore cloſe on board; 
for it is very flat, for more than + over, betwixt Madura and Pondy : you will not have 
leſs than 11 or 12 fathom within a mile of Pondy. In paſſing Gilion Ifland I would 
not haul up for Pondy till T was the length of the weſt end, and then ſteer, for the 


point of the Iſland. If you ſhould ſhoal to 4 or 5 fathom, as you haul to the Ifland 


you will deepen, 
Por the Back of Banca. 


« From Pondy, for the paſſage betwixt Borneo and Billiton, after leaving Pondy, I would 
ſteer N. W. by W. to get ſight of the Ifland Lubec : this courſe will give it a good 
birth, for on the eaſt fide there are very dangerous and extenſive reefs. 
ſteering N. W. will carry you clear of a large reef of rocks, that lie in lat. 4 deg, 
35 min. S. this reef is likewiſe extremely dangerous, having 16 and 20 fathom, in many 
places, cloſe to them, and the Eigheſt not 3 feet above the ſurface of the water; therefore, 
if it cannot be paſſed in the day, I would adviſe you to anchor. 

„ From this latitude ſteer N. N. W. to the lat. 1 deg. 40 min. S. when you will 
make a very high iſland, with a great chain of ſmall iflands : betwixt 3 deg. 40 min. and 
1 deg. 40 min. the ſoundings are from 22 to 18 fathom, ſand, with ſome few caſts, 
muddy ſoundings, extremely regular; but when you come to paſs this latitude, i. e. 1 deg. 
40 min. you will meet with ſoundings 18 fathom, fine red ſand; and leaving the high 
land on your ſtarboard fide, ſteer N. W. rather weſterly, which will carry you in fight 
of Pulo Auro; the ſoundings regular, from 18 increafing to Zo fathom :- as you near 
the China Seas, ſand mixed with mud: it may be you may ſee the Holy Spirits, but 
I know of no danger near them: I have ſeen them 7 or 8 leagues.” t: | 
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For the Straits of Sunda. 


A thip being off the Iſlands St. Paul and Amſterdam, or near them, in 18 deg. 44 min. 
or 19 deg. W. variation, and bound to China, through the Straits of Sunda, is not under 
the neceſſity of making the Coaſt of New Holland, or running ſo far to the eaſtward ; 
but may run 10 or 11 deg. farther to the eaſtward in the latitude 37 deg. 30 min. or 
38 deg. 8. Having made 10 or 11 deg. eaſting from St. Paul's, and in the above 
latitude, you' may then edge away to the northward, and will then decreaſe your variation 
pretty faſt. In lat. 34 deg. 46 min, 8. and longitude, made from St. Paul's, 13 deg. 
26 min. E. you will have 13 deg. 30 min. W. variation. 
In lat. 25 or 26 deg. S. and longitude, made from St. Paul's, 27 deg, 30 min. E. or What lat. & 
hereabauts, you will meet the S. E. trade-winds, ſtrong gales; and in lat. 10 deg. S. variat. you 


" longitude, made from St. Paul's, 33 deg. E. you will have variation 2 deg- 30 min. W. e e 


ar he Coaſt of 
With this variation you will make the land in lat. 8 deg. 16 min. $. 20 or 25 leagues Jorn In. 


to the eaſtward of Java Head ; and all ſhips, bound through the Straits of Sunda, ſhould 

take care to fall in with the land to the eaſtward of Java Head, I have known ſhips that 

have, through their want of proper attention to the variation, fallen in to the weſt- 

ward of the Straits of Sunda, and have been obliged to go through the Straits of Mallaces, 

with great loſs of time, | 

As you approach this part of the Coaſt. of Java, you will ſee a great number of birds How you 

like boobys, and drifts bamboos, which is a certain token that you are near the Coaft ; may know 
but let the variation be your guide: take care not to decreaſe it below 2 deg. 30 min. W. N = 


before you make the land of Java, and you cannot err; and endeavour to make the land the Coaſt of 
in lat. 8 deg. or 8 deg. 15 min. 8. | Java- 

In fight of Java, in lat. 7 deg. 15 min. 8. the extremes of the land bearing from Variation in 
N. E. by N. to N. + W. diſtance 10 or 12 leagues, variation 2 deg. 5 min. or 2 deg. ſight of Java 
8 min. W. Between the weſt end or weſt point of Java and Prince's Ifland, is the beſt 
paſſage into the Straits of Sunda, having ſoundings on both ſides; eſpecially along the 2 of 
Java fide there is all along good anchoring from 20, 25, and 3o fathom water. The 
courſe through, between Prince's Iſland and Java, is E. N. E. northerly, being a fair 
channel, no danger but what is viſible to the eye. 5 

In theſe Straits, between Prince's Iſland and the Sumatra Shore, there is very deep 
water, eſpecially toward the Sumatra Shore; in ſome places no ſoundings, whereas all 
along the Java ſide there is good anchoring, as before mentioned; ſo that it is beſt to 
keep along the Java ſide. Java Head, lat. 6 deg. 40 min. S8. 
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For Ships bound to India or China early in the Seafon. 


HIPS bound to India or China early in the ſeaſon, and going round the Cape of Good 
Hope in the months of March or April, muſt not come near the Cape of Good Hope ; 
for at the Cape, and all along the Coaſt to the eaſtward of the Cape, at this time of the 
year, the S. E. winds prevail, and frequently blow pretty ſtrong. Such ſhips bound to 
India or China, at that time of the year, muſt keep to the ſouthward, in Jat. 39 or 4.0 deg. S. 
where they will have freſh and ſteady gales at W. S. W. S. W. and N. W. with which they 
will quickly run down their eaſting. They may ſee Gough's Ifland, which is high land, 
and lies in lat. 40 deg. 15 min. S. and long. 3 deg. 23 min. E. from the Lizard. They 
ſhould keep in that high latitude till they draw near the longitude of the Iflands St. 1 
M ON an 
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and Amſterdam ; and they may either make thoſe Iſlands, or go fo near them as to corre& 
their longitude or reckoning by. the variation, as before mentioned ; and they will proba. 
bly have a quick paſſage to India; or to either of the Straits, which ever they are bound to; 
and after taking their departure from St. Paul or Amſterdam, they may proceed according 
to my former directions. | | SS 
Capt. Vincent, in the Oſterly, in the year 1758, being early in the feaſon, kept 
to the ſouthward in lat. 40 deg. S. and run a great many degrees to the eaſtward- in this 
parallel of latitude, and had the higheſt variation he ever found in the Indian: Seas, viz. 
27 deg. W. made the iſland called Gough's Iſland, which is high land, taking its 
name * Capt. Gough, who, it is ſuppoſed, was the firſt that ever faw it. Capt. Gough 
ſaw uit in 1715; Capt. Vincent in the year 1758, and made it in the ſame latitude and 
longitude clas Capt. Gough did; that is, in lat. 40 deg. 15 min. S. long. 3 deg. 23 min. 
E. from the Lizard, though Capt. Vincent is perſuaded it lies to. the weſtward of the 
Lizard, by his finding his reckoning ſeveral degrees a-head of the ſhip. I believe this 
Iſland is little known to the generality of people that go this track; and it is a pity but 
its exact ſituation was aſcertained. TT PE PT! 
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Fer Ships bound to India, paſſing the Cape of Good Hope late in the Seaſon. 


OH s off the Cape of Good Hope, or in ſoundings: off Cape Lagullas, in the latter 

part of the ſeaſon, as in September, or any time between September and April, and 
bound to India, muſt go the track I have before mentioned; and run down their eaſting 
in lat. 37 or 38 deg. S. making the Iſland St. Paul or Amſterdam; and from thence take 
a freſh departure, but need not| make ſo much eaſting as ſhips bound to the Straits of 
Sunda; but from St.. Paul ang-Ahnfterdam they may run down: their-northing and caſting 
together, and will decreaſe the variation very faſt as they run to the northward. In 
lat. 25 deg. S. they will meet with the 8. E. trade-winds ; and in lat. 10 deg. 30 min. 8. 
they will have reduced the variation to 30 min. W. and on the Line there is 38.er 45 min. 
E. variation, and from 40 to 50 min. E. or thereabouts all over the Indiarr Seas. From 
this latitude 10 deg. 30 min. S. to the Line, in the months of November, December, 
January, February, and frequently in March, you will meet with freſh gales: of wind 
from S. W. to N. W. with ſqually weather and much rain: here. ſhips may run down 


their eaſting very faſt from 10 deg. S. to the Line; and ſhips, who want to run down their 


caſting, ſhould take care to do fo before they croſs the Line; for as. ſoon as they cruſs the 
Line, and get into north latitude, they loſe the freſh weſterly winds which they had 
from lat. 10 deg. S. to the Line; and in lat. 1 deg,. N. they will meet the N. E. 
monſoon, which blows conſtantly in the Indian Seas, from October to. April, between 
N. E. by N. and E. N. E. | | 

And let a ſhip be bound to what part of India ſhe will, in this ſeaſon, they ſhould 
endeavour to keep as far to the eaſtward as Acheen Head; and, if bound to Bengal, mult 
keep to the eaſtward of the Niccabar and Andaman Iſlands, and along the Arracan Shore 
till they can ſtretch over for Ballaſore Road; and if bound to Madraſs, they may ſtretch 
over from Acheen Head, and fetch their port very well, taking care to fall well to the 
northward of it, on account of the winds being moſtly northerly, and the current running 
itrong to the ſouthward ; for, ſhould a ſhip Pl into the ſouthward of her port, they 
will loſe much time, and have much trouble, before they can gain their port. 


For 
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For Ships bound to the Coafs of Malabar. 


And if a ſhip is bound to the Coaſt of Malabar, Bombay, &c. and being off Of the cus- 
Acheen Head, ſhe muſt ſteer for Ceylon, and take care to fall in with Ceylon, about rent: 
the Fryar's Hood or the Great Baſſes; and then to keep the Coaſt of Ceylon cloſe 
aboard, and then coaſt it. by Point de Gall, &c. and take care to keep in ſoundings, 


RY 


222 
* 


RX 


ſo that in calms or contrary winds you can anchor; by which means you will prevent 
your being drove off the Coaſt by the ftrong 8. W. currents, as ſome ſhips have 
been drove from Ceylon to the Maldive Iſlands, by their not keeping in anchoring- 
ground. See my Directions for coaſting it round Ceylon, &c. | | 
XE 5 | XELALR ES 3 
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A Deſcription of the Rbad and Harbour of Bombay. 
| HE Town of Bombay is ſituated on the S. E. part of the Iſland of the fame Bombay 
name, and lies in latitude about 19 deg. N. It is fortified all round on the land- Harbour. 
ide; has a ſtrong fort or caſtle which commands the Harbour, which is large and 
ſafe, where ſhips lie ſheltered from all winds ; but is both difficult and dangerous of acceſs, 
f ſundry rocks and ſhoals that lie hid under water: therefore it would 
be imprudent for any perſon, not well acquainted with theſe, to attempt carrying a ſhip 
in without a pilot, who generally come off to ſhips when they appear in the offing; though 
I have often ſeen ſhips above the Sunken Rock, before the pilot has been on board, when 
the greateſt danger is paſt : and as there are no good draughts of this Harbour, nor have 
[ ever ſeen a good deſcription of it, or tolerable directions for ſailing into or out of this 
place,. F ſhall therefore give a deſeription of the appearance of the land about Bombay, 
and the dangers going into and out of this Harbour; with the exact marks for them, 
and the, beſt marks. to go clear of them; as alfo of the beſt anchoring -places, both in the 
fair and. foul-weather monſoon; &c. | 


Fiſtructions for knowing the Land about Bombay Harbour. 


The high land of Choul, which is to the ſouthward of Bombay, is a high bluff to the Land of 
northward, and the ſouthernmoſt part low land, ſtretching out to the weſtward ; at a Choul. 
diſtance: making very much, like iſlands : from thence to. the northward you will ſee the ul. 
high land of Tull; and then the Iſland Caranjar, which is very remarkable, having a J. Caranjar. 
high hill. at each end, and extremely low in the middle: at a diſtance they appear to be 
ſeparate iſlands. The ſouthernmoſt of theſe hills is the largeſt and higheſt, and is called 
Great Caranjar: on the northern part of this hill, quite on the top of it, are the remains 
of an ancient monaſtery, built by the Portugueſe when they were in poſſeſſion of this part 
of India. The other hill on this ifland is alfo high, and is called Little Caranjar. Theſe 
hills bear S. by E. and N. by W. of each other, and are about a mile aſunder. This 
Iſland makes the eaſtern part of the Harbour of Bombay. - 

A little to the northward; and eaſtward withall; of Little Caranjar, lies a ſmall- iſland, I.Elephanta 
called Elephanta, which appears at the diſtance: of 3 or 4 leagues, with the 2 hills of 
Great and Little Caranjar, like 3 ſeparate iſlands ; the Elephanta the loweſt and ſmalleſt 
of the three. | 10 
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The Neat's To the northward of the Elephanta, there is a very remarkable high land, which makes 
Tongue. like a neat's tongue, the bluff end to the northward: it may be ſeen, in clear weather, 
14 0r 15 leagues. When the higheſt part of the Neat's Tongue and Bombay Church are 

in one, they bear N. E. by N. ; 

Malabar As you run in for the land from the weſtward, you will raiſe Malabar Point: this is 
Point. the firſt part you will ſee of Bombay Ifland, which appears flat, and full of trees; and, ag 
| you approach it nearer, it makes in a ſteep point to ſeaward, with a ſmall white pagoda 
WF, a little to the northward. _ | | 
Hands Hu- Hunary and Kanary are two ſmall iſlands, in lat. 18 deg. 45 min. N. and are not to 
2 and be ſeen farther than the Tombs on Old Weman's Iſland. Kanary, when firſt ſeen, appears 
arr. like 2 ſmall rocks or iſlands, a ſmall diſtance aſunder, (it being higher at the extremities 
than in the middle) by which it may be known: this is the outermoſt of the 2 iſlands, 
and is fortified all round. From the Iſland Kanary to the ſouthernmoſt part of Old 
Woman's Iſland the courſe is N. + E. 10 or 11 miles: the depth of water between them 


is 8, 9, and 10 fathom. | 
Old Wo- Old Woman's land is ſeparated from that of Bombay by only a very narrow channel 
man's Iſland of the ſea, which is fordable at half-tide: it is about 1 = mile in length, but very narrow; 
lying N. by W. and 8. by E. There are two remarkable white tombs on it, which may 
be ſeen a great way at ſea; the one round, which is alſo the whiteſt; the other ſquare: 


they bear 8. 52 deg. 30 min. W. and N. 52 deg. 30 min. E. of each other. It has alſo 


a high grove of cocoa-nut trees on that part of it next Bombay. The outer or_ſouthern- 
molt part of this Iſland is the higheſt; on which is a look-out-houſe, with attendants, 
where ſignals are made to the Fort when they ſee any ſhips or veſſels in the offing : the 
| _ __ Other parts of this Iſland are low. | q 
Funnel Hill There is a remarkable hill, a conſiderable diſtance in land, which bears the reſemblance 
of a funnel turned upſide-down, and is therefore called Funnel Hill. Whether it be a 
tower built on the top of this hill, or the effect of nature, I cannot tell. 774 


The Dangers going into and out of Bombay Harbour ; with the Marks for them. 


Reef off Old The firſt danger, that lies in the way, going into Bombay Harbour, is the reef off the 

Woman's I. ſouthernmoſt part of the Old Woman's Iſland, which runs out in two prongs, one towards 

the S. E. and the other to the 8. W. full 2 miles. Great part of this reef dries at low 

water. Theſe prongs are the more dangerous, ſince the water does not ſhoalen as you 

approach them, eſpecially the S. W. prong, there being as much water within a ſhip's 

Nr thereof, as there is a mile without it, viz. 7 4 fathom at low, and 9 + fathom at 

High water; and the ſame water between the prongs. The S. E. prong is not quite ſo 

ſtecp to: it ſhoals from 8 or 7 f fathom, to 5, 5, and 4 fathom, with over-falls 

of 1 or 1 7 fathom, more or leſs, at a caſt; ſo that great ſhips ſhould be very cautious in 

ſtanding towards this reef, and take ſpecial care that they do not get between the prongs; 
for there ſounding will be no guide to them in that reſpect. RI a 

The marks for the outer part of the 8. W. prong are, the Flag- ſtaff of Old Woman's 

Iſland, on the higheſt part of the Neat's Tongue, N. 40 deg. E. and the Funnel Hill on 

with, ar touching, the firſt riſing low land, at the foot of the north part of Great Caranjar 

Hill. The Funnel then bore eaſt; had 1 and + fathom at low water; a ſhip's length 

without that, had 7 + and 7 + fathom, and the fame water between. the prongs. 

The marks for the outer part of the S. E. prong are, the Oyſter Rock, a ſhip's length 
open with the N. E. baſtion of Bombay Fort, when the north part of Great Caranjar 
Hill bore E. 3 deg. S. and the inner part of Malabar Hill on with the outer part of Old 
Woman's Iſland; then had 3 + and 3 + fathom at low water, with great over- falls of Ker. 

Eg 2 fathom 
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2 fathom at a caſt; and, when the Oyſter Rock was on the N. E. baſtion, had 6 1 and y 
fathom ; at high water, 8 f and 9 fathom, 

The Sunken Rock is alſo very dangerous, as it lies right in the fair way going into and Sunken 
out of the Harbour, and is ſteep to, there being as much water within halt a ſhip's length Rock. 
of it, as any where without it. There is 7 and 6% fathom cloſe to it. Part of this 
Rock dries at low water on ſpring-tides. . Hs | 1 

The marks upon it are, Mazagon Houſe (a ſquare white houſe under Mazagon Hill) 
juſt hut in with the N. E. baſtion of Bombay Fort, which bore N. 9 deg. E. the Flag- 
ſtaff on Old Woman's Iſland, N. 73 deg. W. Malabar Point, N. 36 deg. W. and the round 
white tomb on Old Woman's Iſland, which is the northernmoſt, N. 27 deg. 30 min. W. 
The Dolphin Rock is alſo very dangerous, being dry at low water, ſpring-tides, and as Dolphin 
there is 4 and 3 2 fathom, within a ſhip's length of it, at low water. | Rock. 

The marks upon this rock are, Malabar Point half a ſhip's length open to the northward 
of the north part of the grove of cocoa-nut trees, on the north part of Old Woman's 
Iſland, which is called Broughton's Grove; and the brab-tree in Bombay Caſtle in one with 
Dungaree Fort; alſo the round white tomb on Old Woman's Iſland and a low brab-tree in one. 

Right oppoſite Bombay there is a ſhoal, called the Middle Ground, which/1is very Middle 
dangerous. It is formed by ſharp ragged rocks, like pyramids, and of courſe has very Ground, 
irregular ſoundings upon it, ſhoaling or deepening 2 fathom at a caſt, This ſhoal is ſteep | 
to on all ſides, having 4 r or 5 * Jus cloſe to it at low water, which is as much as there 
is in any other part of the Harbour; and has about 3 feet water on it, at low water, 
on ſpring- tides; though ſometimes, in the 8. W. monſoon, I have ſeen about the length 
of a boat of it dry. C | 3 | 

The marks for. the ſhoaleſt water on the Middle Ground are, Mendam's Point N. 

73 deg. W, Bombay Church and Hough's Houſe in one, N. 43 deg. W, and Suree Fort 

| juſt ſhut in with, or touching, the eaſt part of Croſs Iſland, N. 8 deg. 30 min. E. 

The Shoal of Caranjar is very dangerous: it is moſtly ſand, but in fome places there are Caranjar 

rocks: it lies N. and 8. from the ſouth point of Great Caranjar to the north point of Shoa. 
Little Caranjar, and ſtretches 4 of the Harbour over from Caranjar; having only 6 feet 
water on it at low water, and in very low tides part of it is dry: on moſt pafts of it the 
ſoundings are very irregular, from 3 to 1 fathom : when you come near it, you ſhoalen 

4 your water from 6 £ to 4 fathom, and ſoon to 3 and 2 5 fathom, 

N 

u 


The marks for Caranjar Shoal are, the ſouth point of the Neat's Tongue juſt coming on 

with the weſt part of Butcher's Iſland. Vou are then on the outer edge of it. When 

8 the Funnel Hill is on with the north part of the iſland that lies to the eaſtward of Little 
Caranjar, you are then on the north part of it; and, when the ſouth part of Great 


5 Caranjar bears E. 2 N. you are then on the ſouth part of it, : 
ls There is likewiſe another ſhoal off the weſt 8 of Pen River, called Tull Point; Tull. Point 
n which is very dangerous, being ſharp rocks with irregular ſoundings on them: on this mo” 


ſhoal the Medway ſtruck, and narrowly eſcaped being loſt : it has 3 +, 3 43, and 3 fathom 
. gs As you approach it, the water ſhoalens ſuddenly from 7 to 4 and 3.4 
fathom, - | | | | 

When the outer low point of Pen River, and the high bluff inner point of the ſame 
River are in one, (E. 2 S.) you are right off it: it lies right out about a large mile W. 2 N. 
and is pretty broad, EN ISS * 


* 


Inſtructions for a large Ship to round the Reęf off Old Woman's Iſland into Bombay Road 


and Harbour. | 


Being in the offing, in between 10 and 12 fathom, ſteer in for the outer or ſouthern To clear the 
part of Old Woman's Iſland, till you open the Funnel with the north part of Caranjar S- W. Prong 


N Hill; 
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26 Sundry REMARKS and OBSERVATIONS made in 
Hill: keep them juſt touching; they will then bear E. N. Steer to the eaſtward with 
theſe marks on; and when the Flag-ſtaff at Old Woman's Ifland- is on with the higheſt 
part of the Neat's Tongue, or N. 40 deg. E. you are then a-breaſt of the 8. W. Prong. By 
ſtill ſteering on to the eaſtward with the ſame marks, you will have 9, 9 2, and 10 fathom, 
according to the time of tide : and when you bring the Oyſter Rock to the weſtward of 
Bombay Flag-ſtaff, you will be clear of the S. E. Prong, and will have depth of water 
from 8 2, 9, 9 r, or 10 fathom, according to the time of tide. You may then haul to the 


northward, and ſteer up towards the Harbour, with the latter marks on; and when you 
have ſhut in Malabar Point, with the outer part of Old Woman's Ifland, in 8. fathom, 


To clear te then keep to the eaſtward, and open Mazagon Houſe a fail's breadth to the eaſtward of 


zen 3. RET baſtion, in 7 2, 8, or 8 4 fathom. Steer up the Harbour with theſe marks 
on (N. 10 deg. E.); and when Malabar. Point is on the north part of the Brab-Grove, 
(on the outer part of Old Woman's Iſland) you are then a-breaſt of the outer or. ſouthern 
part of the Sunken Rock; and when the round white tomb is on with the fouthern part 
of the Oyſter Rock, you are clear to the northward of the Sunken Rock, in 2, 7 3, 
and 8 fathom ; and may then haul in towards Old Woman's Iſland, in7 + and 7 + fathom. 
Toclearthe Now, to keep clear of the Dolphin Rock, you muſt open the Bunder Gate to the 
Dolphin R. eaſtward of the Battery Pier-head; and when Malabar Point is opened a large ſhip's 
length to the northward of the north part of Broughton's Grove, you are then clear to 

the northward of the Dolphin Rock, in 6, 6 , and 6 fathom. | 
Another good leading mark to go clear. of the Dolphin is, go no. nearer Old Woman's 
Iſland than to bring Dungaree Fort and Bombay Flag-ſtaff in one; but rather keep 


Dungaree Fort a ſhip's length open to the eaſtward of the Flag-ſtaff; which carries you 
clear of all danger from Old Woman's Ifland, after you are paſt the Sunken Rock, in 


5 3, 6, and 6 f fathom, according to the time of tide... 
= 3 To avoid the Middle Ground, (going to the eaſtward of it) keep Suree Fort a large 
3 ſhip's length to the weſtward of Croſs Iſland. This will carry you directly to the Harbour 


of Bombay, which is between the Middle Ground and the Fort; where you may anchor 


in 4, 4 2, or 4 f fathom at low water, and 6 + or 7 fathom at high water. To go to the 
eaſtward of the Middle Ground, you muſt open Suree Fort 2 large ſhips lengths to the 


eaſtward of Croſs Iſland ; which will carry you clear in 5 4, 6 2, and 6-3 fathom.. The 


beſt mark for the ſouthern part of the Middle Ground. is, Malabar Point and Mendam's 
Point in one; and this mark will carry you clear, to the ſouthward, in 5 2, 6, and 6; 
fathom. Alſo, the beſt mark for the north part of the Middle Ground is, the Church- 
Steeple in one with the Bunder Gate; and this will carry you clear, to. the northward, in 
42, 5 i, and 6 fathom. | | 


 Inflruftions for turning into Bombay. 


Being in the offing, with the winds contrary, ſo that you are obliged to turn- it into 

Bombay; when you have got ſo far in as to have opened the Funnel. Hill to the northward 

of the north part of Great Caranjar Hill, and you are ſtanding to. the weſtward, towards 

Reef off Old the reef off Old Woman's Iſland, you ought to tack juſt before you bring the Oyſter 
Woman's I. Rock on with Bombay Flag-ſtaff: this is a good mark for you until you ſhut in Malabar 
Point with the outer part of Old Woman's Iſland. The next turning-mark on this fide 

the Harbour is, having ſhut in Malabar Point with the outer part of Old Woman's Iſland, 

you muſt not ſtand further towards Old Woman's Iſland than to bring Mazagon Houſe 

a ſhip's length open to the eaſtward of the N. E. baſtion of Bombay Fort : and when you 
TheSunken have paſſed the Sunken Rock, which is when the round white tomb on Old Woman's 
Bock. Ifland is on the ſouth part of the Oyſter Rock, you may then ſtand towards Old 3 
| 3 | | Iſland, 
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Iſland, and tack juſt before Dungaree Fort is on with Bombay Flag-ſtaff. This is a good 
mark tor you all the way up to the Harbour. 1 | 


Inſtructions for Rtanding in towards the Eaſtern Shore.. 


Being in the offing as before, and you are turning into Bombay, you may ſtand towards Tull-Point 
the caſtern ſhore into 7 fathom water, but come no nearer; and when you come a-breaſt Shoal, 
the ſouthernmoſt point of Penn River, called Tull Point, of which there is a dangerous 
ſhoal, (a deſcription. whereof has been given in p. 25.) ſtand no nearer the point than 
7 fathom, and guard againſt the indraught of Penn River; the flood ſetting ſtrong» round 
this point into. Penn River, which if you are drawn into, you will be obliged to -anchor, . 
though the bottom is very foul and rocky, which makes it dangerous anchoring : but 
as the flood ſets ſtrong in, ſo does the ebb ſet as ſtrong out, which may be as much to 
your advantage as the flood was to your diſadvantage ; for, if you ſhould happen to be over 
on that ſhore, when the ebb begins to make, it will ſet you up to windward, and enable 
you to fetch into Bombay. And for a long mark ſtand no further to the eaſtward than 
to keep the ſouth point of the Neat's Tongue a large ſhip's length open to the weſtward 
of tue weſt part of Butcher's Iſland, which will carry you: clear both of this ſhoal, and | 
that of Caranjar : ſo that in turning up to Bombay, as you may have occaſion to make Caranjar 
ſeveral trips over towards Caranjar, obſerve always to tack when the ſouth part of the Shoal. 
Neat's Tongue comes within a ſhip's length of the weſt part of Butcher's Iſland. | 

It is very. common for ſhips, with the wind northerly, to turn up between Caranjar Between 
and. the Middle Ground, and come round to the northward: thereof, into the Harbour, 51" 1a 
which.is the beſt way to come in on that occaſion. As I have already mentioned the Ground. 
marks to keep-clear of the Middle Ground. on all. fides, I ſhall refer you thereto in p. 26. 
You will have 7, 8, or 9 fathom between the Middle Ground and Caranjar Shoal, 
according to the time of tide. 85 

In the 8. W. monſoon (which is the bad-weather time here, when no ſhips can be s. W. mon- 
hove down at Bombay, on account of the ſwell that is there at that ſeaſon) ſhips go behind ſoon. 
Butcher's Iſland, and heave down there, where the ſea is much ſmoother, as ſeveral of 
our ſquadron did in the year 1761. But as the navigation from Bombay to Butcher's 
Iſland is ſomewhat difficult (on account of a large reef of rocks, that lie to the ſouth- 
weſtward of Butcher's Iſland, both above and under water; and another reef of rocks, 
that lie over towards the Shoal of Little Caranjar, which is never ſeen but on extraor- 
dinary ſpring-tides, at low water) I ſhall here give the leading marks for carrying a 
hip to. Butcher's Iſland from Bombay. 85 

Keep Blatchford's Houſe (a high houſe in Bombay) about its breadth open with the From Bom— 
Battery Pier-Head, which will lead you clear of all danger to Butcher's Iſland. You will bay to EE, 
have depth of water, in going, 5, 5, and 6 fathom for about half way over; and as you Butcher's 4, 
come nearer Butcher's Iſland, you will have 7, 8, and 9 fathom, according to the time 
of tide. There is-another leading mark, which you will ſee as you run over, equally as 
good as Blatchford's Houle ; and when you are + of the diſtance over, it is better, by 
being nearer. to you and better ſeen, viz. on the ſouth part of a low iſland (called Hog 
Iſland)” which. is extremely low, are ſome tall ſtraggling trees: about a ſhip's length from 
the low extremity of this point, you will ſee a tuft of large high green trees: keeping 
this tuft of trees open, or ſhut, or juſt touching with the ſouth point of the Elephanta, 
will carry you clear of all danger. Run with. this. mark till you open all the high land of 
the Neat's Tongue to the eaſtward of Butcher's Iſland: then haul up to the north- 
ward for Butcher's Iſland, and anchor to the eaſtward of: it, right off the Tower, in 
4 ; fathom at low water, and 6 or 7 fathom at high water, 1 cable's length * 

the 


= 
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IS the Iſland. Here the tides run very ſtrong. Between Butcher's Iſland and the Elephanta 


you have 6, 7, 8, and 9. fathom water. Off the N. E. part of Butcher's liland there is 


a ſhoal runs out for a confiderable way. The S. E. point is bold to; but off the ſouth 


The Har- 
ſhips ſhould not go higher up than to bring the brab- tree in the Fort in one with the flag. 


bour, 


point begins the rocky reef, which is very dangerous. ) | 

| Marks for anchoring in Bombay Harbour. | 
The proper place for anchoring is between the Middle Ground and the Fort. Large 
ſtaff; or rather the tree open to the ſouthward of the flag-ſtaff. Higher up is ſhoal 


water, and not fit for great ſhips. The lower part of the Harbour is when Mendam's and 


Malabar Points are in one. Between theſe is, what is properly called, the Harbour; 
being very large and ſafe, and fit to contain a great number of ſliips. | | 

As good a birth, and as convenient as any in the Harbour, is the Church Steeple. on the 
north part of Hough's Houſe N. 47 deg. W. Bombay Flag-ſtaff N. 29 deg. W. and Croſs 
Ifland N. 21 deg. E. With theſe bearings you are about a large quarter of a mile diſtant 
from the Fort, and have 4 fathom at low water, and 6 5, and 6 4 fathom at high water; 
and no where in the Harbour is there above 4 = fathom at low water, ſpring-tides, 
Indeed, juſt within the ſouth or lower part of the Middle Ground, you may lie in 4. 4 and 
4 £ fathom at low water. 

When ſhips are ready for ſailing, they go out into, what is called, the Road, which is to 
the ſouth-caſtward of the Middle Ground, where they anchor in 5 4 fathom at low water, 
and 7 2 or 8 fathym at high water, Bombay Flag-ſtaff N. by W. 2 W. or N. N. W. 
the Flag-ſtaff on Old Woman's Iſland W. by S. 2 8. and Broughton's Grove W. N. W. 
N. diſtance from the Fort about a mile, or 1 + mile. 1 

There is a good anchoring-place for great ſhips without the Middle Ground. In May, 
1761, the whole of his Majeſty's ſquadron being at Bombay, part whereof being ready 
for the ſea; and as it was then the bad-weather monſoon, it was thought unſafe for thoſe 
ſhips that were fit for ſea, and drew too much water, to lie in the Harbour, there not 
being at low water, ſpring-tides, above 2 feet more than they drew: they accordingly 
went without the Middle, where they moored, and lay in ſafety, in 6 + fathom at low 
water, and 8 + fathom at high water. The bearings we had in the Elizabeth, which 
was one of them: the Flag-ſtaff on Old Woman's Iſland and the Oyſter Rock in one, 


W. S. W. Bombay Flag-ſtaff N. W. + W. Croſs Iſland N. 4 W. the Bunder Gate on 


with the Church Steeple N. 55 deg. W. and Mazagon Fort a ſail's breadth open to 
the eaſtward of Croſs Iſland N. 10 deg. W. Here ſhips have room enough to drive, and 
let go another anchor, if they happen to part their cables, in the ſtormy months. 
There is another good anchoring-place, where ſhips may anchor when they cannot get 
out in one tide, which often happens in the S. W. monſoon ; therefore, in order to keep 
what you have got, and to be ready to take the advantage of the next tide, the beſt place 
to anchor in is, to bring Malabar Point on with, or touching, the outer part of Old 


| Woman's Iſland N. 19 deg. W. and the breakers on the Sunken Rock on with Bom- 
bay Flag-ſtaff N. 9 deg. E. in 7 fathom at low, and 9g fathom at high water. Here 


you are well ſheltered from the great S. W. ſwell by the reef off Old Woman's Iſland, 
and the bottom clear, and good holding ground. 


Directions for ſailing out of Bombay Harbour. 


Being bound outward from Bombay, keep Suree Fort a ſhip's length open to the 
weſtward of Croſs Iſland, which will carry you clear of the Middle Ground; and when 
| f a you 
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you opeh Malabar Point to the ſouthward of Mendam's, you are then to the ſouthward 
of it, and may haul out to the eaſtward : ſteer down the Harbour, with Mazagon Houle 
a ſhip's length, or only a ftil's breadth open, with the N. E. Baſtion (which will carry 
you clear of the Sunken Rock) till Malabar Point is open to the ſouthward of the Brab Toclear the 
Grove, on the outer part of Old Woman's Iſland. You are then paſt the Sunken Rock, Sunken R. 
and may ſhut Mazagon Houſe in with the N. E. Baſtion; and when you open Malabar 
Point with the outer part of Old Woman's Iſland, you may keep cloſe up under the Reef, To clear the 
if the wind is weſterly (as it generally is in the afternoon) ; and for a leading mark, keep Prongs. 
Bombay Flag- ſtaff a fail's breadth, or a ſhip's length open to the eaſtward of Oyſter Rock, 
till you have ſhut the Funnel Hill in with the north part of Great Caranjar Hill, 
when you are clear of all the Reef off Old Woman's Ifland, and may haul to the weſt- - 
ward as you pleaſe, | . 

If you are bound out, and have the wind fair, keep Surce Fort a ſhip's length open With the 
to the weſtward of Croſs Ifland; and when Malabar Point is open with Mendam's Wind fair, 
Point, you are to the ſouthward of the Middle Ground. After you are below the 85 bt. 
Middle Ground, you may keep more to the eaſtward, and ne:d no other mark 
but to keep Mazagon Houle a ſail's breadth open to the caſtward of the N. E. Baſtion, 
till you ſhut the Funnel Hill ja with the north part of Great Caranjar Hill ; when, 
being clear of the 8. E. Prong, you may haul to the weſtward, or do as you pleaſe ; and, 
when Bombay Church is on with the higheſt part of the Neat's Tongue, N. E. by N. 
you are clear of the S. W. Prong. | | 

And if you are coming in with the wind large, you need no other marks than, when Coming in, 
you have opened the Funnel Hill to the northward of the north part of Caranjar\Hill, 2 = 
to keep Mazagon Houſe a ſail's breadth open with the N. E. Baſtion, which will run you 
up the Harbour, clear of all danger, till you come to the foot of the Middle Ground; 
and. then be ſure to open Suree Fort a ſhip's length to the weſtward of Croſs Iſland before 
you bring Melabar Point and Mendam's Point in one, and ſo run up to the weſtward 
of the Middle Ground, and anchor between it and the Fort, as you pleaſe. 

The reaſon why I have given ſo many marks in the above directions is, to ſhew how 
near a ſhip may borrow upon the Reef, with a ſcant wind, in order to make the moſt of 
the wind, time, and tide, in going in or out of the Harbour: for, by a ſhip's keeping 
cloſe up under the Recf with a weſterly wind, and rounding the Sunken Rock as cloſe as 
age a ſhip may fetch into the Harbour ; whereas by giving them too large a birth. 
the will not, 2 RE He 


Marks for coming into Bombay, in hazey Weather: 


Being in the offing in hazey weather, ſo that you cannot ſee the proper marks for, haze 
coming into the Harbour, obſerve what follows: If you cannot ſee the Funnel Hill, which weather: 
13 ſometimes the caſe, keep the north part of Great Caranjar E. by N. till you open the 
Harbour of Bombay; and if you cannot ſee Mazagon Houſe nor Hill, which is often 
the caſe in hazey weather, then keep the N. E. Baſtion of Bombay Fort N. or N. + E. 
which will carry you clear of the Sunken Rock; and when you are within that, you will ſee 
the other marks to carry you clear of the Middle Ground, &c. 

Being in the opening of the Harbour, and you can ſee nothing elſe but the N. E. Baſtion, 
and Dungaree Fort, keep the ſaid Fort juſt open, or touching the N.E. Baſtion, and you 
may be ſure that mark will carry you clear of the Middle Ground, and alſo of the Dolphin 
Rock, into the Harbour; where you may anchor with ſafety. | 
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The ſetting of the Tides in and out of Bombay. 


The firſt of the flood ſets S. E. by E. acroſs the points of the reef off Old Woman's 
Iſland. The middle and latter part of the flood ſets E. and E. by N. right acroſs the 
Harbour into Penn River, very ſtrong ; and the ebb the reverſe. When Malabar Point 
and the outer part of Old Woman's IfJand are in one, you then have the/ tide ſet up the 
Harbour N. by E. and it continues to ſet fo as far as the upper part of the Middle Ground, 
without which it divides, and one part ſets ſtrong over towards Butcher's Iſland, and then 
runs to the eaſtward, between Butcher's Iſland and Little Caranjar, where it foon divides 
again, one part ſetting to the S. E. between the Elephanta and Little Caranjar; and the 
other between Butcher's Iſland and the Elephanta: and from the upper part of the Middle 
Ground, another part ſets to the northward up to Croſs Iſland; from thence to Suree, 
and ſo round the Ifland of Bombay, &c. and the ebb. the reverſe. Note, the tide runs 
longer without the Middle Ground, than any where within it. In the Harbour it flows 
full and change, neareſt S. by E. and N. by W. 11 hours 15 min. or + after 11. o'clock ; 


4 


and in the offing N. and 8. or 12 hours. It flows perpendicular 16. or 17 feet in ſpring- 


_ tides. 


The latitude of the ſouthernmoſt part of Old Woman's Iſland, by ſeveral obſervations, is 
18 deg. 56 min. N. The longitude of ditto, computed from the aſtronomical obſervation 
of Goa, is 73 deg. 6, min. E. from London. The variation of the compaſs, by ſeveral. 


obſervations, is 53 min. weſterly. 


— 


coding and . atering. 


There is no. wood here but what is brought over in country boats, and is in very ſmall. 
billets: it is pretty dear, notwithſtanding great quantities are brought over. The water- 
ing place is in the middle of the garriſon ; but the water is conducted in pipes to the 
Bunder, where the caſks are filled in the boats, by means of leathern hoſe, that lead. from. 
the cocks. There is great plenty of water in the garriſon. 


Of Proviſions and Refreſhments. 
There are good proviſions and refreſhments to be had here both for. preſent. uſe 


and ſea-ſtore; ſuch as ſheep, hogs, ducks, fowls, freſh fiſh, and vegetables, in great 


plenty; alſo biſcuits, peaſe, rice, callivances, flour, arrack, and. ſugar; this place being 
plentifully ſupplied from Surat, and all the adjacent places, both coaſt-ways and from 


inland parts, by country veſſels bringing them down the rivers in. great plenty. Freſh. 


beef is the only ſcarce ſpecies of proviſions here: not that there is any ſcarcity: of cattle in 
the country hereabouts ; but the inhabitants, being Gentoos, will not fell their cattle,. or 
iuffer them to be killed; ſo that what freſh beef the ſhips are ſupplied with here is brought 
from Surat, Bencoot, and other places along the Coaſt; which makes. it very ſcarce. 
The ſituation of this Port, and its being a ſafe and ſpacious Harbour, with a good marine 
yard and docks fit to receive large ſhips, where they can be. repaired with all manner of 


conveniency, makes it a place of great trade, and much frequented by ſhips. to and from 


all parts of India, There are allo a great number of ſhips and veſſels belonging to this 
place. Here is an excellent dock-yard, where they build the India Company's ſhips of 
war, grabs and other veſſels, having great plenty of timber, and all forts of naval ſtores. 


Here are alſo two excellent dry docks, one a-head of the other: the inner dock will receive 


a fifty-gun ſhip, and the outer one a ſeventy-gun ſhip: they were building another, (1763) 
without the other two, which will be fit to receive a ſeventy-four-gun ſhip. 
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Of the M onſoons „ &c. on the Coaſt of Malabar; 0 

1 ** now proceed to obſerve the time. of the N. E. or fair- weather monſoon, and 


what kind of weather there is between the monſoons, or the breaking-up of the 

one, and ſetting-in of the other; with a particular account of the 8. W. or foul- 
weather monſoon, or rainy ſeaſon; and alſo point out the propereſt months for ſhips to 
fail up and down this Coaſt, and the months wherein the navigation. is, in a manner, 
entirely ſtopped by the violence of wind and weather. | 

After the full or change of the moon, in the latter end of October, or early in Setting-in- 
November, the fair weather ſets in, and puts an end to the S. W. monſoon, which is the of che N. E. 
bad-weather and rainy ſeaſon. This monſoon generally breaks up with thunder * 
lightening: and a ſtorm of wind comes on in the S. E. quarter, which blows violently 
for ſeveral hours, with abundance of rain; then veers round the compaſs, and moderates: 
ſo ends the S. W. monſoon. If the 8. W. monſoon breaks up without a ſtorm, as I have 
1 it to do, then there generally happens a ſtorm in December, as was the caſe. 
1 | 

After the N. E. or fair- weather monſoon is ſet in, as above, you may. fail' up or down From Nov. 
this Coaſt with great ſafety, the winds then: blowing from the N. W. N. to N. E. not ee Feb. 
only without ſtorms, but without ſqualls, or any kind of uncertain weather; ſo that you. 
may carry all your ſails, night and day, without any fear of ſqualls, ſtorms, &c. Indeed 
the weather then is ſo ſerene, clear, fair, and pleaſant, that no weather, in any part. of 
the world I ever met with, can be compared to this on the Coaſt of Malabar. This. 
weather continues during the months of November, December, January, and February : 
therefore theſe are the beſt months for the navigation up or down this Coaſt. 1 
Every day, about 11 or 12 o'clock, the wind comes from the ſea, and 1s called: the ſea- Land and 
breeze, which generally comes on at W. S. W. or W. a fair pleaſant gale, and veers ſea breezes, 

' tound.gradugUy to- the northward. Towards 6, 8, or 10 o'clock in the evening, ſooner or | 
later, as it happens, the wind comes off the land, ſometimes after a ſhort interval of calm 
between: the breezes, and ſometimes none. The land-winds, which blow between the 
N. E. and E. S. E. are ſometimes but faint when they firſt come on, but ſoon increaſe 
into a fine freſh gale, which continues till ꝙ or 10 o'clock the next day, and then turns to- 
light airs or calm, till the-ſea-breeze comes in, as above mentioned. This regularity of 
55 land and ſea breezes greatly facilitates the navigation of ſhips failing up and down: 

18 Coaſt. ; . 

You ought, during the time of the land-winds,. to take care to get'a. good offing, in To make 
30 fathom water, or thereabouts, in order to make advantage of the ſea- breeze. In that advantage 
depth of water you will be 5 or 6 leagues off ſhore, in ſome places, more or. leſs. FRO 
Alſo take care to be within 2 or 3 miles of the ſhore by 7: or 8 o'clock in the evening, 
before the wind blows from thence. You may, in moſt places 12 this Coaſt, ſtand in 
ſhore to 12, 10, or 8 fathom; and, if you find yourſelf near the land before the wind 
blows from thence, you may either anchor, or make a ſmall. trip of it, as there is no- 
current at this ſeaſon. 

A great regard muſt nevertheleſs be had to the currents, which; during the calm that Cutrents. 
intervenes the change of the breezes, may in a little time make you loſe the advantage Fo 
| Rh ave 
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84 
have gained: in that caſe, if you find the current ſets ſtrong againſt yu, it is beſt to 
anchor with your coaſting-anchor, and wait for the breeze, either from the land ar ſeq, 
I have ſeveral times been up and down this Coaſt in the months of November, Decembet, 
January, and February, when by experience I found little or no current; and have more 
than once come up this Coaſt, from Cape Comaroon to Bombay, in that ſeaſon, without 
letting go an anchor, (but at tlie places we purpoſed to ſtop at) in 20, 21, or 22 days. 
March and In the months of March and April, the ſea-breezes are ſtronger than, in the 4 laſt 
April, months, and the land-winds are very faint, and ſeldom come off till the morning; the- 
ſea-wind, or rather the N. W. or north-weſterly winds, continuing till then; and when 
the land- wind comes off, it s very ſcant (about N. N. E, or N. E. by N.) and is ſo faint, 
and its continuance ſo ſhort, that you rzap but little advantage from it, being obliged to 
run right off ſhore with it to get an offing, in order to make the moſt of the ſea- wind, 
which generally comes on to the northward of weſt, and ſoon veers round to the northward; 
and frequently little winds and calms: and it often happens, that the ſea-wind, with 
which you ſometimes lie a tolerable flant along-ſhore, will induce you to ſtand on longer t 
than you intended ; by which means you get cloſe in ſhore, in hopes to get a ep of land- [ 
wind, to run you off again; but, perhaps, find yourſelf deceived: I have been ſeveral l 
times ſo circumſtanced, and have been as often deceived, and been obliged to ſtand off, | 
t 
a 
l 


„ 


with the wind at N. N. W. or N. W. very much to our diſadvantage. Indeed, it may 
be ſaid, that, during the months of March and April, there are little or no land- winds; 
therefore you muſt have no dependence on them. The winds blow almoſt for a conſtanc 
rom N. by E. and N. N. E. to N. N. W. and N. W. and ſometimes W. N. W. but 
moſtly in the N. W. quarter: and at the full and change of the moon it blows very ſtrong i 
at N. W. with a large ſea, and a ſtrong ſoutherly current, which makes the navigation ' 
up the Coaſt of Malabar, at this time of the year, very tedious ; as, on the contrary, very T 
favourable for ſailing down it. There are ſometimes ſpirts of wind ſoutherly, which con- 
tinue for 3, 4. 5, or 6 hours, more or leſs; ſometimes a freſh breeze, at other times very 
To ſail up faint: ſometimes you will have ſmart ſqualls off the land, but they are ſoon over. Thole 
the Coalt to 9719 are determined to fail up along the Coaſt, in theſe months, ought to keep a very good 
advantage. g: : | | _ : 
ofiing, as the general method will not now do; and when they ſtand in ſhore in the 
evening, with the ſea breeze (as the wind generally northerns in the evening) inſtead of 
anchoring to wait for the land-breeze, ought to ſtand off again, with the northerly wind, 
into 30, 35, or 40 fathom water, and there anchor, in order to be ready for the next 
day's ſea-breeze. The wind generally abates about midnight, and continues fainting away 
till 10, 11, or 12 o'clock the next day, when the ſea- breeze comes on again. Be ſure 
always to anchor as often as it falls little wind or calm, on account of the ſoutherly 
current, and generally a ſwell from the N. W. This is the only method to get ground, 
and to keep what you have got. 88 | 


Stretching TI have known ſeveral - commanders of ſhips, who, having formerly experienced the | 

yy Ie trouble, fatigue, and tediouſneſs, of a paſſage up along the Coaſt at this time of the year, | 
E have ſtretched out to the weſtward, and made 4, 5, or 6 deg. weſting, where they have 
met with conſtant weſterly winds, and made their paſſage to Bombay, or Surat, in half 


the time that ſhips have done, by keeping along the Coaſt: therefore this muſt certainly 
| | 
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be the beſt way at this time of the year. 


May. In this month the weather is very uncertain, the winds variable, the ſky frequently 
very "cloudy, ſeemingly threatening much wind, ſqualls, and rain; though in general 
nothing comes of it; but it paſſes off in a flight ſhower of rain, with much lightening to 
the ſouth-eaſtward. In this month the wind blows frequently from the S. and S. W. 
and ſometimes very ſtrong, eſpecially down the Coaft, to the ſouthward of Tillicherry, 
where the monſoon always fets in before it does further to the northward : and it alſo ſets 
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in to the northward, at Surat and that way, ſooner than. at Bombay: notwithſtanding the 
uncertainty of the weather in this month, the wind is moſtly in the N. W. quarter, and 
frequently blows pretty freſh from thence ; and then the weather is generally clear and fair 
but when the wind is S. E. ſouth, or ſouth-weſterly, which often happens, the ſky is 
always over-caſt, &c. as if a ſtorm was coming on. nt . 
Towards the latter end of this month, if it happens to be the time of the full or change getting-in 
of the moon, or early in June, it is ſure to bring in the S. W. monſoon and rainy weather, of the S. W. 
which generally comes on with the ſky loaded with heavy clouds, threatening a violent monſoon. 
ſtorm; and indeed it generally comes on, in a violent ſtorm from the S. E. with much 
thunder, lightening, and a deluge of rain, which continues for ſeveral days, with a 
prodigious great ſea conſtantly rolling in upon the ſhore. 
During the month of May the weather is ſultry hot, and almoſt inſupportable ; but 
more ſo ſome years than others. 37 
As the S8. W. monſoon ſets in with ſtrong gales from the S. E. the wind veers round to June & July 
the ſouth and ſouth- weſt ward; and indeed the wind, during this monſoon, blows moſtl7 
between the 8. W. and W. and during the months of June and July the weather is ſo bad 
upon this Coaſt, that the navigation thereof may juſtly be ſaid to be impracticable; it i 
being almoſt one continued ſtorm and tempeſt of wind and rain, with a great ſea from 
the 8. W. Though there are ſome intervals when it ceaſes raining, and the winds moderate 
a little, alſo the fam now and then makes its appearance; yet theſe intervals are generally 
but of a very ſhort duration, and frequently do not happen for ſome days together, 
In Auguſt, the monſoon being more ſettled, the winds more moderate, with longer Auguſt, 
intervals of fair weather, the ſhips that have wintered at Bombay depart thence for the 
Coaſt of Coromandel, and other parts to the eaſtward ; though in this month there is much 
rain, with frequent hard ſqualls; and ſtorms are much to be feared, and too frequently 
happen. The winds are moſtly from S. W. to W. but ſometimes extend to W. by N. 
and W. N. W. 9 | 
In September the weather is ſtill fairer than in Auguſt; and indeed there is more fair September. 
weather than foul, having often fair weather for ſeveral days together, with a good deal of 
ſun- ſhine: but yet you are not free from the apprehenſion of ſtorms, the ſky being often 
over-caſt, and the horizon obſcured with a thick haze; and ſometimes you meet with 
heavy ſqualls, and much rain; with a large ſwell from the 8. W. continually rolling in 
upon the ſhore; and in g or 10 fathom water the ſwell looks as if it was going to break. 
dome years there are ſtorms and tempeſts in this month. The winds are much the fame as 
in Auguſt, from S. W. to W. and W. N. W. Ships frequently fail down this Coaſt, 
from Bombay, in this month. | 9 | 4 | 
In October the weather is much the ſame as in September, until the full and change of October. 
the moon, when the weather is very precarious, the monſoon generally changing the latter 
end of this month, or eatly in November, according as the full or change happens. It 
always breaks up in a violent tempeſt of wind in the S. E. quarter, with a deluge of rain, 
and much thunder and lightening. It is not to be underſtood here, that the monſoon 
changes exactly on the full or change of the moon, but pethaps 2, 3, 4, or 5 days before 
or after. In the year 1760, the 8. W. monfoon broke up on the 2d of November (though 
the moon did not change till the 7th) with a violent tempeſt, in which his Majeſty's ſhip 
Cumberland foundered, at her anchors, at Goa: and in 1762 it broke up on the 6th of 
November (it was full moon on the 1ſt) in the ſame manner; in which the Winchelſea 
Indiaman, having juſt ſailed from Bombay, ſuffered very much, being obliged to cut away 
lome of her maſts, and throw moſt of her guns over-board ; and great damage was done, 
by this ſtorm, to ſeveral other ſhips that were then on this Coaſt, The Guardian, one 
of the company's cruizers, at the fame time being on a cruize in the offing, loſt all her 
P maſts, 
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maſts, and was in great diſtreſs. After the monſoon is changed, there is the fineſt 
weather in the world, gentle pales, a ſmooth fea, and as fine a temperature of air as can 
be wiſhed for. C dT NIEL Ln | 


. 


Directions for Ships that may be obliged 10 ſail from Bombay in the Time of 


the South-Weſt Monſoon, and bound to the Southward. 


Of Bombay | 
Harbour. 


though you were in ſhoal water; as we experienced in the Elizabeth (which failed from 
Bombay, in company with the America, . Falmouth, and Chatham, on the iIſt of July, 
1761, being then the very height of the S. W. monſoon) when ſhe pitched fore-caſtle 
under, and filled both her upper and lower decks with water. N 

Caution When you have got out of Bombay, employ your utmoſt endeavours to get an offing, 


againſt taking all advantages of the ſhifts of wind, which you will frequently find to ſhift 2, 3, 
and ſometimes 4 points at a time, in the ſqualls, which you will have abundance of, with 


anchoring. 


almoſt a conſtant rain; and by no means be prevailed on to come to an anchor, as we were 
in the before-mentioned voyage, by the advice of ſome fair-weather navigators, who, I 


believe, were entirely ignorant of the conſequences of a ſhip's anchoring in the open ſea, 
at this ſtormy ſeaſon af the year, where they lay expoſed to the violence of both wind and. 


ſea. Our ſhips rolled, laboured, and pitched, in ſuch a manner as 1 thought would 
have torn them to pieces. At midnight the Falmouth parted her cable, and ſtood off to 


ſca: we immediately made the ſignal to weigh; and it took us from midnight to day-light 


to purchaſe our anchor, which we at laſt did with great difficulty. We anchored in 
17 fathom, being then low water. The intention of our anchoring was, to prevent: the 
flood, which was then coming on, driving us to the northward. | { | 
Tides. The tides are not ſtrong in the offing: we tried them every hour, whilſt at anchor; 
and at the very ſtrength of the tide. (though it was then ſpring-tide) it ran but 6- fathom, 
N. E. by E. and the ebb much the ſame, ſouth- weſterly. ul H- 


To get In your endeavgur to get an offing, always abſerve to ſtand. on that tack you can make 
offing. moſt weſtin of; ſbut at the ſame time having a ſtrict regard to the tides, and, if poſſible, 
to ſtand on that tqck that you can beſt ſtem the tide on. We always ſtood to the weſtward 
with the ebb, which ſets to the ſouthward; and to the ſouthward. with the flood, which. 
runs to the northward, The tides flow on this part of the Coaſt N. and S. (12 hours) 
at full and change of the moon. After we were to the ſouthward of 17 deg. N. we took 
no further notice of the tide. The beſt latitude reckoned to get an offing, is 18.2 deg. 
Whatcourſe When you have got an offing, and are in 35 or 40 fathom water, you may ſteer the 
tomakegood aJong-ſhore courſe (if the winds will permit) making an allowance of at leaſt r or = of a 


point, for the prodigious ſwell that comes. from the W. S. W. It you can make your 


courſe good, S.S.E. and keep your depth of water, you may depend on that. courſe. 


carrying you clear of all the Coaſt. I am well aſſured, from my own obſervation. and 
experience of this Coaſt, that, from the Iſlands Hunary and Kanary, the Coaſt lies 
due S. S. E. and N. N. W. fo that, being 5 leagues off Kanary, a S.S.F. courſe will 
carry you quite clear to Cape Comaroon; and you will paſs at much the ſame diſtance, 
from every head-land all along the Coaſt, that you were from Kanary. + 133 
Diftance io Although the wind thould favour you, as you will find it to do, as you run along the 


keep. Coaſt to the ſouthward ; and the further you get to the ſouthward, the more will you 


| find 


T this ſeaſon of the year, as ſoon as you have got without the Harbour of Bombay, 
there runs a prodigious ſea, which with a ſtrong ebb-tide occaſions it to break, as 
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find the wind favour you; yet be not covetous to take too great an offing; and by no 
means go out of ſoundings, but keep in 40, 45, or 50 fathom, till you get into 12 f deg. 
of 12 deg. N. And when you ſtand in towards the land, I would not adviſe you to come 
nearer than 16 or 15 fathom, as the weather is moſtly very hazey at this ſeaſon. 
Notwithſtanding you have generally a great deal of rain, and thick cloudy weather, Southerly 


throughout the whole of this monſoon ; yet, for ſeveral days, towards noon, we had a urrent. 


fight of the ſun ſufficient to get an obſervation, whereby we found we had a ſtrong 
ſoutherly current, which favoured us 20, 22, and ſometimes 26 miles in the 24 hours, 
more than- the run gave: therefore you ought to make this allowance all along the 
Malabar Coaſt, at this ſeaſon of the year, which you will find to anſwer, whether 
you have an obſervation or not. | | 
Being in about the latitude of 12 deg. N. and you have 4.5 or 50 fathom; you may 
be ſure that you are within the Laccadive Iſlands ; but if you loſe foundings on the Coaſt, 
you cannot. be ſo certain, whether you are without or within them; and run a great 
riſque of falling in amongſt them, if not upon them, as the weather is generally ſo 
thick and hazey. | 4 88 | 
Soon after this you loſe ſoundings; for further to the ſouthward there are no Of the 
ſoundings at that diſtance from the ſhore : you may. then with great ſafety ſteer ſoundings. 
8. S. E. which will carry you clear, both of the Malabar Coaſt, and of the Laccadive 
Iſlands, to Cape Comaroon: therefore you need not now regard your ſoundings as. 
heretofore z but only to have a caſt now and then, to ſatisfy your curioſity, whether! 
you are in ſoundings or not, There are good and regular ſoundings all along this 
Coaſt ; only in ſome places deeper, and others ſhoaler water. 3 
When you have got as far to the ſouthward as Cape Comaroon, being then clear of From Cape 
all the Coaſt of Malabar, you may ſteer 8. E. by 8. or S. E. according as you have Comaroon 
the winds, till you are in the latitude of Gaula; and then ſteer E. for Gaula, com- 1 as 
monly called Point de Gall; ſtill making allowance for a ſoutherly current, at the rate 
of 18 or 20 miles in 24 hours. We ran for Gaula in the night, (having had a good 
obſervation the day before) ſteering E. by N. and E. by N. 2 N. to make an allowance: 
for the ſoutherly current; and, with that courſe, kept in the parallel of Gaula, ſo as to 
get ſoundings in about 40 fathom; and accordingly, at 2 A. M. ſtruck foundings in 
42 fathom.; then lay-to under top-ſails till day-light, when Gaula bore E. by S. about 
4 leagues, made fail, and coaſted it round Ceylon or Zeloan, as uſual. By our reckoning: 
we paſſed about mid-channel between the Malabar Coaſt and the Laccadive Iflands ; but, 
by our ſoundings, much nearer the former, thereby judging ourſelves not more than 12 
or 14 leagues off the faid Coaſt; but yet, on our land-fall with Gaula, found our 


reckonings very exact. | 


It is remarkable, that as ſoon as you get about half a degree to the ſouthward of Cape 
Comaroon, you get clear of all the rain, and hazey weather ; and have then a fine clear: 
ſky, and fair weather; which ſhews what exact bounds the rains are confined to. | 
As I have elſewhere given a very particular and circumſtantial account of all the ports, 
head-lands, iſlands, rocks, &c. with their bearings and diſtance from one to the other; as: 
alſo their latitude and longitude, and the ſoundings, and variation of the compaſs ; with 
Whatever elſe is remarkable, as experienced in our paſſage, up this Coaſt, in the months 
of F ebruary, March, and April, 1763; I ſhall refer you thereto, and proceed to the: 
deſcription ' of Gaula, and thence along the caſt coaſt of Ceylon or Zeloan, and that of 
Coromandel, to Madraſs and Pullicat. r | 


De- 
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A Deſerib tion of all the 3 Headlands, hands, Rocks, &. with their 


| Bearings and Diſtance from one to the other ; as alſo their Latitude and 
Longitude, and the Soundings, and Variation of the Compaſs; with whatever 
_ elſe is remarkable, from Port de Gall, or Gaula, along the Southern and 


Eaſtern Goaſts of Ceylon or Zeloan, and, the Coaſt of Coromandel, as 


far as Madraſs and Pullicat. 
T* land about Gaula is pretty high and bihy; whereas to the weſtward of it the 


land is low, and the point is bluff to the E and riſes 0 higher 


towards the land. A little to the weſtward of the ſaid point is the Bay or Har- 
bour of Gaula, where the Dutch have a conſiderable e which has a good 
appearance from the ſea, and is ſaid to be well fortified. They do not ſuffer any 
ſtrange ſhips to enter this Port, without ſending them one of their own pilots, in order 
to reſerve the knowledge thereof to themſelves alone: and, indeed, ſtrangers muſt prove 
the neceſſity for their going in at all, before the Dutch will give them admiſſion. = - 
I muſt here take notice, that there i is, on the Ifland Ceylon, perhaps, the higheſt and 
remarkable lands in the known world, which will be frequently ſpoke of in my 


Deſcription of the Coaſt of Ceylon, but only with regard to their bearings, &c. The. 
firſt I ſhall ſpeak of is an immenſe high mountain, with a peak on the top of it, which 
is called Adam's Peak: this mountain is fo high, that it is moſt frequently hid or covered 
with the clouds; therefore it is not always ſeen; but when the weather is clear, it 


may be ſeen an incredible diftance at fea: you very frequently ſee nothing but the peak 
above the clouds: I have ſeen it, and have ſet the bearings of it 18 or 20 leagues off the 
Coaſt of Ceylon, when going from Gaula, bound for Cape Comaroon. It is faid, this 
mountain is ſituated nearly in the middle of the Ifland Ceylon; but I think it muſt rather 
be neareſt the S. W. part of the Iſland. 


There is another high remarkable hill, ſituated on a plain or level part of the country, 


reſembling a hay-cock, from which it takes its name; and when it bears N. by E. - E. 
it is right over Gaula: about 3 leagues from Gaula, with theſe bearings, there is 30 
fathom water; from 40 to 44 about 4 leagues off; and when Gaula Flag- ſtaff bears 


N. W. ZN. 3 or 4 leagues, and the Hay-cock N. 2 E. yoo will have ſoundings 33 


fathom, N PHE 6 ſand, Within 3 or 4. leagues of the ere about Gaula, the currents 
are but weak; whereas, 8, 9, or 10 leagues off, they ſet ſtrong to the weſtward. 


The latitude of Point de Gall is 6 deg. 6 min. N. the longitude, by 1 


obſervation, 80 deg. 10 min. E. from London; and the variation, in the offing, 19 min. 


Anchorage. If you would anchor in good ground, in Gaula Road, come no nearer than 18 or = 


Rocks, 


fathom water; the Flag-ſtaff bearing between N. N. E. and N. E. by N. As to 
the anchorage within the Harbour, I need take no notice of it, for the reaſons above 


mentioned. 


There are 2 rocks under water, going into Gaula, upon one of which 1 ha ſeen: tho 


water break very high: to the weſtward of Gaula there are alſo _ ſtraggling rocks, 


dome under 


under water, on which the ſea breaks very high likewiſe: you ought not 
25 fathom hereabouts. | 


coaſt lies E. by S. about 3 leagues. Matura is a Dutch ſettlement, where 1; 
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The Coaſt from Point de Gall to Red Bay lies about E. by S. 5 + or 6 leagues: and . oh 
about a league to the weſtward of this Bay is a ſmall iſland, covered with trees, called ed 88 
Woody Ifland, To the eaſtward of this Bay are high lands, i 

From Red Point (which is the eaſternmoſt + point of Red. Bay) to Matura the MaturaBay. 


a ſmall fort, which may be ſeen a great way at fea, bearing from N. N. 
N. E. as the coaſt is pretty high hereabouts. 


Matura Bay is ver open; but you may anchor before Matura, and ride ſmooth 


» to 


enough there, in the N. E,. monſoon, in 22 or 20 fathom, ſand mixed with ſhells and 


ouze, Matura Ifland bearing N. E. *N, and Dunder Head N. E. by E. or E. N. E. | 
off ſhore about 2 miles. Under 20 fathom, in Matura Road, is foul ground, unleſs in 
ſomo ſmall ſpots, which the Dutch ſhips are acquainted with, Here you may get plenty” 
of wood and good water, 7 . | 

Matura Iſland is ſmall and rocky, much reſembling a hay-cock, and lies right 2 
the fort ; behind the iſland is a good ſhelter for boats, where they come to anchor, as 
they cannot land on account of the ſurf and the ſhallowneſs, of water; the Dutch ſend 
off canoes to carry people, out of the boats, on ſhore, 

The mouth or entrance of the river is about half a mile to the weſtward of the fort. 

Boats go into the river a ſmall diſtance to fill water, which is very good; but the entrance 
of the river is dangerous by rocks which lie under water, and the outſet of the river is 
very ſtrong z ſo that, if the boats ſhould touch on theſe rocks, they would be in danger 
of being overſet, and the people drowned; it is therefore belt to have the country | 
people to pilot them in and out ; and then you may water here very expeditiouſly, 

Matura Fort bearing N. N. W. and Dunder Head N. 4 W. 3 leagues, there are no 
ſoundings at go fathom, 

From Red Point to Dunder Head the courſe is E. by 8. 28. diſtance about 4 leagues: Dunder 
and from Matura to Dunder Head it is reckoned 8. E. 1 E. 4 or 5 miles. Off Dunder Head. 
Head there lies a ledge of rocks, ſtretching out to the 8, W. by W. about 1.4 mile, 
upon which I have ſcen the ſea break very high. As far as I could judge from appear- 
ances, great ſhips ſhovld not come within 25 fathom, the ſoundings being very uncertain 
hereabouts, Dunder Head is a low point of land, the extremity of which is very low, 
whereon is a large cluſter of high cocoa-nut trees, which makes it eaſily known, 

The Red Cliffs, a pretty high remarkable land, cloſe to the ſea, a little to the eaſtward 
of Nunder Head, bearing N. E. 4 E. and the extremes of the land to the weſtward 
N. W. z W. off ſhore about 3 leagues, there are no ſoundings at 100 fathom, The 
coal is very ſteep hereabouts. bh 2 a 

A little further to the eaſtward of Dunder Head is the point of Gaclics, which is Garlics 
a high ſtcep land, with trees on it, by which it may be known. | Faint. 

ivelle is a place of ſome trade, and may be known by a pretty high ſteep point Nivelle. 
on the weſt ſide of it: there is on this point a large white building with a cupola, 
which makes it very remarkable, Off this place you will have 32 fathom, 4 miles off 
ſhore; here I ſaw a large Dutch ſhip lying in the road. You will have 52 fathom between 
2 and 3 leagues off ſhore; without that no ſoundings, Off Nivelle, in 32 fathom water, 
in lat. 5 deg. 49 win. N. diſtance off ſhore 4 or 5 miles, you will ice Gaeliés Point 
bearing W. by N. diſtance 5 or 6 leagues. N 5 

Between theſe two laſt- mentioned places there is a bay, called Nicbwell Bay: the weſt Niebwell or 
point thereof appears like an iſland, and has a row of very high cocoa-nut trecs from the Niclwell B. 
one end to the other, by which it may be known: this point N. E. diſtant 3 Jeagues, 
uo ſoundings at 50 fathom, | | 
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38 Sundry REMARKS and OBSERVATIONS made in 
Between Between Dunder Head and the Great Baſſes there is deep water near the Coaſt: you 
Dunder will not have ſoundings any where along this part of the Coaſt above 2 leagues from the 
Head and ; | 
the Baſſes, ſhore, and in ſome places not above two or three miles off ſhore; therefore let none 

_— to their ſoundings along. this part of the Coaſt in the night-time, but keep a good 

„ IS0K-0ut, © | I, $9 | F 
3 Ships that 8 this. part of the Coaſt, in the 8. W. monſoon, have no buſineſs in 
monſoons, ſliore after they paſs by Dunder Head or the Red Cliffs; but, as they have a fair wind, 

they always ſbape a courſe from thence to go clear of the Great Baſſes, which courſe and 
diſtance I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more particularly of hereafter: and ſhips in the 

N. E. monſoon, being off the Baſſes, and bound weſtward, having alſo a fair wind, ſhape 

a'courſe from thence to the Red Cliffs or Dunder Head: a W. by S. courſe from the Great 

Baſſes, diſtance. 18 leagues, will bring them fair with Dunder Head, within 4 or 5 leagues 

of it: but truſt not too much to your courſe; for the currents ſet ſtrong to the S. W. 

and will ſet you off the land; therefore keep the ſhore cloſe a- board, within 2 or 3 leagues, 

there is no danger. Wha: To | ED ; 
Ships taking their departure, as it were, from the above-mentioned: places, in the 
different monſoons, and ſhaping their courſe as above mentioned, make this part of the 

Coaſt, between theſe places, very little frequented.. . 
Winds. I. have been more than once coming this way in the month of October, and beginning 

of November, and have met with ſtrong weſterly winds, which obliged me to keep in 

with the land, and coaſt it along ſhore, which gave me an opportunity of ſeeing and. 
ſounding this part of the Coaſt: there is no place of note between the Baſſes and Dunder- 

Head : but there are ſeveral places where the Dutch coaſting veſſels frequent, of little 

or no conſequence; therefore I ſhall ſay nothing about them, and ſhall only ſpeak of 

this part of the Coaſt, as above mentioned, with regard to the lying of the Coaſt, and 

| the ſoundings. | l * | 

The Coaſt The Coaſt between Dunder. Head and the Great Baſſes. lies neareſt E. N. E. and 
| 3 W. 8. W. diſtant 17 or 18 leagues: for this diſtance the ſhore is ſteep, and tolerable 
Head and high near the fea, but much higher in land; and I ſaw nothing remarkable in ſailing 
the Baſſes. along in ſhore: but at Nivelle and Niebwell, in moſt places you have from 30 to 36 
and 40 fathom water, 3 or 4 miles off the ſhore ; and in ſome places you will find the 
Soundings. water deepen, the nearer you go to the ſhore; all foul rocky ground. There are no ſound- 
ings without 50 fathom, and you will have that depth not above 6 or 7 miles off ſhore; ſo 
that there is no dependence on the ſoundings: and there is foul ground and rocks, in. 

ſome places, full 2 miles off the ſhore... N . 
Diſtance It is reckoned 2a leagues from Dunder Head to the Great Baſſes. . The Engliſh © Pilot 
From Af 4% and the. New Directory differ much in their opinions in regard to the courſe: the 
pope Great Engliſh Pilot ſays you ſhould ſteer. E. S. E. and the New Directory, that you may, ſteer 
Baſſes. eaſt, which will carry you 8 leagues to the ſouthward of the Great Baſſes; and that he 

takes to be ſufficient for the ſet of the current to the northward; but that, however, 
you ſhould take care to ſound from time to time. I muſt beg leave to differ from them 
both, in regard to the true courſe from Dunder Head to the Great Baſſes; it being my 
opinion, that a ſhip, 2 or 3 leagues off Dunder Head, may with great ſafety ſteer 
E. by N. which will carry her 4 or: 5 leagues without the Great Baſſes; for: the 
currents, that the French pilot, in the New Directory, ſeems to lay ſo great ſtreſs on, 
are very changeable, and as often ſet to the weſtward as to the eaſtward, and much 
oftener to the ſouthward than the northward, moſtly: ſouth-weſterly: however, take the 
caution therein, in regard to the diſtance, which is, You muſt ſtill obſerve, that though 
* it is 20 leagues from Dunder Head to the Great Baſſes, yet, when you reckon Kan 
| | | | hade 
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have failed! 15 or 16 leagues, you will be oppoſite to it: ſeveral: ſhips, have even 

« thought they had got no further than 12 or 14. This obſervation is worth attending to, 
« as well for ſhaping your courſe, as for the diſtance.” By this caution the author ſeems 
to think, that the current generally ſets to the north-eaſtward, by ſhips making the diſtance 
but 15 or 16 leagues, inſtead of 20, from Dunder Head to the Great Baſſes; In this 
article I muſt alſo beg leave to differ from him. I have been ſeveral times cruizing off 
the Friar's Hood and the Baſſes in the months of July and Auguſt, being the very height 
of the S. W. monſoon, and always found ſtrong ſouth-weſterly currents, which have ſet 
the ſhip 40, 50, 65, or 75 miles to the ſouthward or ſouth-weſtward, in 24 hours, more 
than the run (by log) gave. I have alſo coaſted it this way in the months of October, No- 
vember, and December, being the beginning and the middle of the N. E. monſoon; and- 
have found the current, on an average, run 24 and zo miles (and ſome days 60 or 70 miles) 
more to the ſouthward than the run would give. Alſo in the months of February, 

March, and April, I have found a ſtrong ſouthern or ſouth-weſterly current; but not ſo 
ſtrong as in the fore- mentioned months: and, in general, about the Friar's Hood and 
Baſſes, the currents run more or leſs to the ſouthward or ſouth-weſtward, all the year 

round; which is ſufficient to prove that the French pilot is miſtaken with regard to the 
diſtance; ior, inſtead of the currents making the diſtance ſeem leſs, they muſt rather 
make 1t ſeem a great deal more, fince it is right againſt them, and therefore muſt certainly 
impede the ſhip's way, and canſe her to run more by the log than if there was no current, 
as 1 have always experienced by my run, every time I have gone that way. I have tried 
the current ſeveral times, in ſight of the Baſſes, and alſo in fight of the Friar's Hood, and 


found it ſet to the S. W. by W. S. W. or S. W. by S. 2 and 2 knots; which will 


ſufficiently ſhew the ſtrength and ſet of the current about this part of the Coaſt of 
Zeloan. W Bs 
The Great Baſſes are a cluſter of rocks, extending about 1 4 mile in length, and as The Great 
much in breadth : the fea breaks very high on them, and ſome of them are a conſiderable Baſles, 
height above water. I have been ſeveral times very near them in turning along ſhore. 
You mutt give them a good birth, and come no nearer them than 34 or 35 fathom, or, in 
the night, than 40 fathom. They lie about 3 leagues off ſhore, It is ſaid there is a 
channel within them; but I know nothin of it. The latitude of the Great Baſſes is 
6 deg. 10 min. N. and the longitude, by. computation, 81 deg. 45 min. E. from London; 
the variation 25 min. eaſterly. | 
The Elephant is a: remarkable high rock near the ſea, having no reſemblance of that The Ele- 
animal, but is very remarkable, and ſerves as a ſea-mark, &c. for there being no other Phant. 
hill or rock near it makes it very. conſpicuous; and, as its ſituation is cloſe to the ſea, it 


may be. ſeen at a great diſtance either from the northward or ſouthward. It bears from 


the Great Baſſes N. 5 W. about z leagues. - — 
When the Great Baſſes and Elephant were in one, (N. 4 W.) about 3 miles from the-Soundings, 
Baſſes, we had 35 fathom water, coarſe brown ſand, with ſhells : Chimney Hill then bore 
N. N. E. about 4 leagues; and, when the Elephant and Great Baſſes were in one, diſtant 
from the Baſſes. 5 or 6 miles, we had 38 fathom, coarſe brown ſand, . with ſhells. The 
Elephant bearing N. 4 E. and the Great Baſſes N. by E. + E. 4 or 5 miles, diſtance off. 
ſhore about 3 leagues, we had 39 fathom, brown ſand and ſhells: we ſounded every. 
quarter of an hour, and, as we were ſtanding W. N. W. the next caſt had 25 fathom ; then 
14 fathom, brown ſand : ' tacked ſhip to the ſouthward, the Great Baſſes bearing N. N. E. 
#0r. 5 miles, and the diſtance off ſhore 5 or 6 miles: I would therefore adviſe the keeping 
further off ſhore hereabouts. The Elephant N. by W. about 5 leagues, had 50 fathom, 
brown ſand ; the Great Baſſes N. E. about 3 leagues, had 34 fathom, dark-grey ſand. 


By 
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1410 Swidry REMARKS and OBSERVATIONS. made in 
From the By working the courſe and diſtance from the Great to the Little Baſſes, and from what J 


ag, ped could obſerve every time I failed this track between them, I find that by ſteering N. E. E. 


| Baſſes, and 8. W. 2 W. you will fail no farther from ane than the other, and conſequently that 


they bear thus one of the other: the diſtance about 7 leagues. You may coaſt it along, 
between the Baſſes, about 3 + or 4 leagues off ſhore, in 35 or 36 fathom water z though 
there is no truſting to your ſoundings hereabauts. | | 1 
The Little Baſſes are rocks under water, no part of them arg ſcenz but the ſea 
* generally breaks on them very high: however, ſhould the ſea be ſa uncommonly 
ooth. as not to break on them, keep the Elephant W. + or + N. until you bring 
Chimney Hill to bear W. N. W. 2 W. when you will be clear to the northward of them. 
By the appearance of the breakers I imagine they may be about a mile in length, and ag 
much in breadth z and ſeem to lie about 2 or 2 {leagues from the ſhore 3 they are the more 
dangerous as there is deep water cloſe to them, having no ground with 30 fathom, and 
next caſt 16 fathom, within half a mile of the breakers, 1 
Chimney To know when you are near the Little Baſſes, there is a pretty high peaked hill on the 
Hill. dmore, near the ſea, without any other hill near it; on the north fide of which, near the 
top, there is a remarkable rock, ee right up, reſembling a chimney, which 
occaſions its having the name of Chimney Hill. When Chimney Hill is on with the 
breakers of the Little Baſſes, it bears exactly N. W. and when the breakers of the Little 
Baſſes and the Elephant are in one, they bear W. 2 8. 20D | 
Soundings, When Chimney Hill bore W. by N. and the Little Baſſes S. W. diſtance off ſhore 7 or 8 
miles, we bad 19 fathom water; tacked to the eaſtward, and made our way about E. 8. E. 
Current, 4 miles, and had no ground with 50 or 60 fathom of line; at the ſame time tried the 
current, and found it ſet 8. W. by 8. 1 + knot, 6 $37, 


Baſſes. 


PzgodaHilt, A little to the northward of the Chimney Hill, and in land withall, you ſee another 


hill, not quite ſo high, which has upon the top, or near the top, on the north fide of it, 
a rock riſing up in the ſame manner as that on Chimney Hill, but much larger, reſembling, 
in the opinion of moſt navigators, a pagoda, from whence it derives its name; but I think 
it rather reſembles a caſtle, It is not to be diſtinguiſhed from other hills, but by this 
mark; and when Chimney Hill bears N. W. it is then touching the north foot or part 
thereof; und when Chimney Hill bears N. W. + N, the Pagoda Hill is ſhut in with it. 
The land hereabouts is high broken land; many hills, and mountainous, | 


Julius Nave. There is a high white (andy point, cloſe to the fea, called Julius Nave, bearing about 


N. N. W. + W. from the Little Baſſes, and diſtant about 3 or 3 + leagues, 
Friar's There are a great number of remarkable mountains in land on this part of the Iſland 


Hood.) Zeloan; but the higheſt, and - molt remarkable, is one by navigators called the Friar's 


Hood, on account of its reſembling, at its extremity, a friar's hood; but it makes only in 


this form whilſt it bears from W. to 8. for, when it bears N. W. or W. N. W. its peak 
is like the top of a pyramid, | 


Latitude, As the Friar's Hood is a part of Zeloan, which ſhips often fall in with, and as often 
longituce,, take their departure from, I aſcertained its latitude to be 7 deg, 16 min, N. being at an 
current, anchor in 22 fathom, about 2 or 4 leagues off ſhore, and the Friar's Hood bearing pretty 
near weſt, I likewiſe aſcertained, by computation, the longitude of the ſea-coaſt in the 
parallel of the Friar's Hood ; for that being a great way in fand. its longitude is not ſo 
material as that of the land near the ſea, which I found, by carefully Kg. 7 the courſe 
and diſtance from Trincomalay to that part of the land where the Friar's Hood bore welt, 
to be 82 deg. 8 min. E. from London; and where we found the current ſet $. by E. 
1 knot ; the variation 35 min. eaſterly. 7 1 
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There is another mountain, to the ſouthward of the former, which is not quite ſo high, Falſe Hocd, 
and is called the Falſe Hood, as it bears a great reſemblance to the true hood, and indeed 
is ſometimes miſtaken for it. | 

Being 4, 5, or 6 miles off the Little Baſſes, you may ſteer N. N. E. 9 or 10 leagues, 6 the 
keeping in 30 to 25 fathom; which courſe and diſtance will bring you a-breaſt of a hillock, Little Bales 
near.the fea-ſide, called Aguin, or Aganis, which has a ſmall peak like a tower; and a to Aguin 
little to the northward of the ſaid peak, but further in land, lie 2 ſmall hummocks near Hill, 
each other, Aguin is the laſt high land you ſee near the ſea, until you come to Trinco- 
malay; the land all the way between them being one entire low and flat plain, both to 
ſea-ward and in land; and nothing remarkable to he ſeen, but the Sugar-Loaf Hill, which 
js a great way in the country, and ſeems to be in the middle of the plain, and 2 other 
ſmall hills much further in the country than the Sugar-Loaf, Ty 
When the Pagoda Hill and the Peak of Aguin are in one, W. by S. diſtance off ſhore 
about 3 leagues; then the extremes of land to the northward bore N.+iW. and had 
20 fathom water, | 

Being 2 + or 3 leagues off Aguin, you may ſteer N,+E, or a N. courſe, along ſhore, From Aguin 
in between 20 and 25 fathom water, The diſtance from Aguin to Batacalao is 18 or 19 to Batecalao 
leagues: you find nothing remarkable between them, the land being all extremely low 
ny flat, as above mentioned, I have often tried the currents hereabouts, and found littl 
or none; ſometimes ſetting to the northward, and ſometimes to the ſouthward, 3* 

You may coaſt it oy ore, from the Little Baſſes to Batacalao River, at the diſtance of From the 
5, 6, or 7 miles; and have ſoundings from 40 to 30, and from zo to 20, and ſametimes _ OR 
17 or 18 fathom; but moſtly between 25 and 3o fathom, 12 5 River, 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that no regard ſhould be paid to the irregular ſoundings in this 
part of the Iſland Zeloan. There are holes in ſeveral places, which I have experienced 
every time I failed this way; having from 18 to 20 fathom, ſuddenly had 69 or7o fathom 
ſometimes 100 fathom, or perhaps no ground; and afterwards, in 2 or 3 caſts, have had 


40, 30, 2 FP or 20 fathom, as it might happen, Thoſe who coaſt it about this Iſland, - 
e 


ought to obſerve this, and not be ſurpriſed when it happens; and alſo the currents, which 

ſometimes. ſct on ſhore, as well as off ſhore. | 
Batacalao is known by the mouth of a ſmall river, which you cannot fee till you are Batacalao. 

to the northward of it: it is very narrow, and turns ſhort round to the ſouthward, and 

parallel to the beach along ſhore: on the north fide of the entrance the Dutch have a ſmall 


faftory-houſe, with a flag-ſtaff on it, by which alſo this place may be known, The 


land hercabouts is ſtill very low, as before mentioned. When the Friar's Hood bcars 
8. W. 1 W. you are off Batacalao, 

have paſſed Batacalao ſeveral times in the day-time, within 2 or 3 miles of it, and had The Reef 
19, 20, and 22 fathom water, but ſaw nothing of the reef that both the French and not feen, 
Engliſh talk fo much of: we kept our lead conſtantly going, and a good look-out, with 
fair weather and ſmooth water, yet ſaw nothing of it. 

From Batacalao to Vendelos Bay the Coaſt lies N. W. by N. diſtant about 9 leagues: From Bata- 


the land between them is low and woody, Small ſhips may coaſt it in 10 or 12 fathom, Lala to 


but great ſhips muſt keep out in 20 and 25 fathom, 2 or 3 leagues off ſhore; which will Vendelos B. 


carry them clear of all danger. 


Vendelos is a ſmall bay on the north ſide of a ſteep rocky point of land: it may vendelos B. 
be known by a ſmall hillock, which lies a long way in land, and ſeems to be in the middle 
of the plain, as before mentioned: this hillock is called the Sugar-Loaf, from the great 
r:ſemblance it has to the top of a ſugar-loaf broke off. When the Sugar-Loaf bears 
W.+S. you are off Vendelos Bay, To the ſouthward of the Sugar-Loaf, at ſome Sugar Loaf. 
| R | diſtance, 
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giſtance, are 2 or 3 other hillocks; but they are further in the country, as before mentidned, 
in the paragraph from the Little Baſſes to Aguin Hill. 


\ 


Obſerve, that ſhips, bound to the northward, in the S. W. monſoon, ſhould keep this 


coaſt cloſe on board; for, if once they get off from the land, they will not eaſily regain it. 


From Ven- 
delos to the 
I. Provedien © 


In ſhore hejeadvore there is little or, no current; but, if a ſhip once gets off from the 
land, they will find a ſtrong current ſetting to the N. N. E. which will preyent their 
getting hold of the land again. 
From Vendelos Bay to the Iſland Provedien (or Providence) the courſe is N. N. W. r W. 
r N. N. W. : W. 3 = leagues: the land between them lies rounding in a bight; 


ih the ground all along foul, which makes it bad anchoring: hereabouts alſo the 
ſoundings are irregular, ſhoaling or deepening 2 or 3 fathom at a caſt, I once had occaſion 


to make a tack or two in ſhore here, and found the bottom rocky, and the ſoundings 


irregular, from 22 to 17 fathom, 4 or 5 miles off ſhore. Keeping in between 20 and 24 


I, Prevedien 


fathom, 2 or 3 leagues off ſhore, carries you clear of all danger. 

The Iſland Provedien is a white rock cloſe to the ſhore, and makes like the Gl of a 
ſampan; ſo that it may be eaſily known. I have taken it for a fail when within 3 or 4 
miles of it. The coaſt hereabouts is low and woody; to the ſea-ward it is ſteep, iron- 
coloured rocks. The coaſt continues foul for 3 or 4 leagues further to the northward. 

From the Iſland Provedien to the S. E. point of the great Bay of Trincomalay, (called 


by the Engliſh Pilot Foul Point, and in the New Directory the Point of Cataris) the 


From Bata- 
calao 35 oul 


Point 


Foul Point. 


courſe is N. N. W.43 W. diſtance 7 or 8 leagues. The coaſt is low and woody, and there 
is a fine white ſandy beach all the way between theſe places. By keeping in from 18 to 22 
fathom, 3 or 4 miles off ſhore, you go clear of all danger. 

From Batacalao to the S. E. point of the great Bay of Trincomalay, or Foul point, as 
I ſhall hereafter call it, the coaſt lies N. N. W. 3 W. diſtance 18 or 19 leagues. Being 
3 or 4 miles off Batacalao, by ſteering this courſe it t will carry. you clear of all danger: or, 
keeping in between 20 and 25 fathom, you will paſs 3, 4, or 5 miles from the ſhore. 

Foul Point is low and even, covered with trees. 'Three or four leagues to the ſouthward 


of this Point is good anchorage, about 2 miles off ſhore, in 14 or 15 fathom water; and 


no danger if you go into 10 or 12 fathom. A clear ſandy bottom from 4. leagues all 


the way to the Point. I have ſounded all hereabouts. From Foul Point there is a 


Mark to 


dangerous ſhoal runs out to the N. N. E. at leaſt a mile and a quarter, being. all rocky 


clear it, and foul ground, which gives it the name of Foul Point. Come no nearer this Point than 
14 or 15 fathom. When Round Iſland is a ſail's breadth open to the ſouthward of Marble 
Point, you are clear of all danger off Foul Point, 
Foul Point From Foul Point to the Flag-ſtaff Point at Trincomalay, the PA is N. W. 2 W. 
Poi 155 taff qiſtance 8 or 9 miles. You will carry ſoundings from Foul Point + of the way toward the 
Flag-iſtaff Point, from 15, 20, 30, 35, and 40 fathom; then. no ground, until you come 
within a mile of the Flag-ſtaff Point, when you will have ſoundings at 45 or 50 fathom, 
and ſhoal gradually as you approach the ſhore. 
Flag ſtaff P. The Flag-ſtaff Point is a very high ſteep bluff Point: at the top thereof the Dutch 
hoiſt a flag, which may be ſeen a great way at ſea. There is no danger near this Point: 
you have 17 or 18 fathom within a ſhip's length of it. 
What I may have to ſay concerning the Bay and Harbour of Trincomalay, I ſhall 
| poſtpone for the preſent, and give a particular deſcription thereof in a chapter by itſelf, 
| to which I refer you. - 
Flag-ſtaff Being 3 or 4 miles to the eaſtward of the Flag- ſtaff Point, a N. N. W. — will carry 
Peel you clear of Pigeon Ifland, which you may paſs at 2 or 3 miles diſtance, in 22 or 23 fathom. 


'The diſtance. between F lag-ſtaff Point and Figeon Liland 1 is 12 OT 13 miles. 


F rom 
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From the land a- breaſt Pigeon Iſland to Point Pedro, the Coaſt lies N. W. by N. a Between 
little weſterly, diſtance 25 or 26 leagues; the Coaſt low and even, covered with trees; Pigeon J. 
and good clear anchoring-ground all the way: but you muſt be careful of ſeveral ſhoals & P. Fedre. 
that lie off this part of the Coaſt. The ſhoal of Molle Valley lies 3 leagues off ſhore, 
with 3 and 2 4 fathom water upon it. Between Molle Valley and Point Pedro there is 

another ſhoal, about 2 leagues off ſhore, with only, 2 fathom ; and E. by N. 2 2 or 3 

leagues off Point Pedro, lies a dangerous rock, with only 9 feet Water on it, according 

to the New Directory; alſo a bank of ſand 3 + or 4 leagues off ſhore, with very unequal 
ſoundings on it, and is dangerous for ſhips to come near it: therefore you ſhould be 

very cautious in failing along this part of the Coaſt, and keep your lead conſtantly 

| going. | 


From Pigeon Iſland, to clear the ſhoal of Molle Valley, the courſe is N. N. W. To clear 
10 or 11 leagues, taking care to keep in from 18 to 20, 22, or 24 fathom, Having run Molle Val- 


N. N. W. 10 or 11 leagues, and you are in 19, 20, or 22 fathom, you may then. ſteer |Y- 
1 N.N.W.+ W. or N. W by N. 14 or 15 leagues, according, as you find you deepen 
or ſhoalen your water, taking care to keep in from 20 to 24 or 25 fathom; having as 
much regard to the depth of water as the courſe ſteered. The above courſe, diſtance, 
and depth of water, will run you clear of all danger from, and bring you a-breaſt of, 
l Point Pedro. | | | "WO | | . 
e Point Pedro is very low land, with only ſhrubs and bruſhes on it; and runs out into P. Pedro, 
e the ſea in ſuch a manner, that at ſome diſtance it looks like the wrecks of old ſhips in the 
2 water. In this manner I have ſeen it very plain from the deck, (being becalmed a little to 
the ſouthward of Point Pedro) and had no ground with 100 fathom of line; then next 


8 caſt, in + an hour, had 50 fathom, and then 40 fathom ; ſoon after, coming on a light | 
g air at north, ſtood W. N. W. 4 miles, and had from 40 to 3o, 20, and 15 fathom, | 
by when in the latitude of about 9 deg. 30 min. N. the extremes of the land from 

W. by N. 2 N. to S. diſtance off ſhore about three leagues : then ſteered out N. N. E. till 
d we deepened our water to 20 fathom : then ſteered N. N. W. till we had 26 fathom: 


id then N. N. W. + W. till we had 30 fathom: then ſteering N. W. and N. W. by W. 
I for Negapatam, had no ſoundings. 


a The latitude. of Point Pedro is 9 deg. 48 min. N. the longitude, by computation, Lat. &e, 
5 from that of Trincomalay, 80 deg. 51 min. E. from London; the variation 25 min. 

un WM eaſterly. 3 | . Wot : 

le Being a-breaſt of Point Pedro, in 20 or 24, you will ſoon deepen your water to 28, 30, From Point 


35, 40, and go fathom; and then no ground. When you have deepened your water to Pedro to 
30 or 35 fathom, you may haul up N. W. or N. W. by W. in order to get hold on the Negapatam. 
he Coromandel Coaſt, about Negapatam ; and about mid-way you will loſe ſoundings. I 


ne have ſeveral times worked the courſe and diſtance between them, and found it N. 
m, W 42 deg. W. 27 or 28 leagues. | " 
| In crofling from Zeloan to the Coaſt of Coromandel, ſhips ſhould be very careful to 
ch keep well to the weſtward, and make the land about Negapatam, on account of the 
t: weſterly winds, which blow very ſtrong off this part of the Coaſt, in the S. W. monſoons, 
and prevent ſhips making the Coaſt where they intended ; and there frequently are very 
all ſtrong northerly currents, which will horſe a ſhip to the northward in a ſurpriſing manner. 
f, WM 1 have heard of many ſhips, which, by not obſerving this precaution, have been drove to 
| the northward of their deſigned port, before they could get hold of the Coaſt; by which 
ry means they have loſt a great deal of time, and been put to many inconveniences. 
m. 


We always, by obſerving the directions above given, fell in exactly with Nega- 
patam, I have ſcen, from the deck, the flag on the high black pagoda, a little to 


the 


the northward of the town, called the Chineſe Pagoda in 14 or 13 fathom, bearing 
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W. N. W. 5 or 6 leagues; and this is the firſt thing to be ſeen about this part of 


the Coaſt, the land being very low, though it is covered with trees; and to the ſouth. 


ward of the town is a thick wood, higher than the reſt of the trees along this part of the 


Coaſt, The higheſt of the 5 pagodas, which are to the northward of Negapatam, is 


alſo very high, and being white may be ſeen a great way at ſea: I have ſeen it much 
about the ſame diſtance as the former, bearing W. N. W. in 14 fathom : when firſt ſeen, 


they look like fo many fail of ſhips. I have feen the land about Negapatam, from the 


Negapatam. 


maſt-head, in 35 fathom. Without 40 fathom you have no ſoundings; and from 36 to 
40 fathom, or no ſoundings, it is not more than 2 or 3 miles. | 
Negapatam is the molt conſiderable place belonging to the Dutch on the Coaſt of 
Coromandel, and has a conſiderable trade, though very ew veſſels belonging to the place. 
The fort is a ſquare, regularly fortified ; and has a good ditch, with water, ſurrounding 


it. The town lies to the northward of the fort; and to the ſouthward of the fort 


there is the mouth of a ſmall river, capable of receiving ſmall country veſſels : on the 
north ſide of the entrance of this river is a battery of 14 guns, to which beats, that enter 
the river, muſt go within the length of their oars ; and the landing-place is cloſe to it. 
There is a bar at the mouth of the river, which, in bad weather, breaks very much, and 


makes it dangerous for boats to go over it. We uſed to anchor in Negapatam Road in 


vation at Pondicherry, 79 deg. 52 min, E. the variation 30 min, W. 


7 fathom, clear and good holding 7 > 05A the flag-ſtaff bearing W. 2 S. and the higheſt 
of the 5 pagodas N. W. 2 N. off ſhore 2 + or 3 miles. The watering- place is about 
+ a mile up the river, at a great tank, entirely commanded by the fort, It would be both 
troubleſome and tedious watering here, without the affiſtance of the natives, and their 
boats, Freſh proviſions for preſent uſe may be had here, with other refrefhments, 
vegetables, fruit, &c, ſufficient to ſapply a ſquadron of men, of war; but no kind of ſea- 
proviſion but rice; and fire-wood is a ſcarce article, The latitude of Negapatam iz 
10 deg. 50 min. N. and its longitude from London, computed by the aſtronomical obſer- 
The ſhore is very flat off Negapatam ; and I have been told, that when Negapatam 
Flag-ſtaff bears N, N. W. about 3 leagues, there is a ſhoal with oo 3 fathom water on 
it: as to my part, I never could find it: however, it is beſt to keep your lead going, 
and a good look-out, when you come thereabouts, There is leſs current off this part 


than any other of the Coaſt of Coromandel: the current generally goes with the wind, 


From Ne. 


and increaſes as you go to the northward. | 
From Negapatam to Calderoon the coaſt lies due north and ſouth, 13 or 14 leagues: 


e:patam to the Coaſt low and woody, and all the way free from danger, till you come to Calderoon 


Calderoon, 
or Koloran, 


Karycal, 


Trankabar, 


with regular ſoundings as you approach the ſhore, There are no foundings without 45 and 
50 fathom : beyond that depth the bank goes off ſuddenly to no ſoundings: in that depth 
you will be 6 or 7 leagues off the land: in 40 fathom you will be about 5 leagues off, 
and it ſhoalens gradually towards the ſhore to 10 or 11 fathom, when you will be about 
3» 4. or 5 miles off ſhore. You may coaſt it all the way in 11 or 12 fathom, at about 
2 leagues off ſhore, till you come to the reef of Calderoon, when you muſt keep out in 
14 or 15 fathom, there being 12 fathom cloſe to the reef. 

About 4 leagues to the northward of Negapatam is the River Karycal, where the French 
had a ſettlement, which was taken by the Engliſh in the year 1960, It has a very high 


flag-ſtaff, by which it may be known. 


Two leagues to the northward of Karycal is Trankabar, the chief ſettlement belonging 
to the Danes in the. Eaſt-Indies. The fort is remarkably white, by which it may be 


In 


known at a diſtance, 
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In failing along ſhore to the northward, between Trankabar and Calderoon, you will 
ſee 2 ſmall pagodas near each other, in land up in the country. / 


Calderoon is known by a thick buſhy wood, cloſe to the ſea, which appears higher Calderoon, 


than any of the land thereabouts; and at a diſtance at ſea it makes like a low iſland, 
whoſe greateſt height is in the middle, and its extremities low, by which it may be 
known. | h ; | | 

At the back of Calderoon Wood are 4 very large high pagodas, called the Chillambrum 
Pagodas. Theſe pagodas, when juſt touching the ſouth part of Calderoon Wood, bore 


W. + N. at the ſame time had 25 fathom! about 3 leagues off ſhore. When they are 


on the middle of the wood, they bear due weſt, by which Calderoon may be known: 
but if you are well in ſhore, the wood will prevent your ſeeing the pagodas, till you open 
them to the northward, when they will bear W. by S. + 5. The north part of Calde- 
roon Wood forms a point of land, occaſioned by the River Davecotta coming out there, 
is N when you come from the ſouthward, and fail near ſhore; becauſe the coaſt, 
whoſe direction was hitherto north, forms an elbow here, and trenches away N. N. W. 
+ W. and N. W. by N. 3 © leagues as far as Porta Nova. 


From the mouth of Davecotta River extends a bank or ſhoal, which reaches 4 2 or 5 Calderoon 
miles from the ſhore, and ſtretching along to the ſouthward, joins to the ſhore about Shoal. 


the ſouth part of Calderoon Wood. This ſhoal is ſteep to, and therefore the more 
dangerous, ſo as from 11 or 12 fathom you will, in ſome places, fall ſuddenly into 3 or 
4 fathom. I have ſeveral times ſtood well in with this ſhoal, and had a good view of it: 
a great 1 of it is dry, and the ſea generally breaks very high upon it. I have ſtood 
in the day time into 11 f or 12 fathom, ſeemingly about a mile from it; and a floop, a 
ſmall diſtance a-head of us, had only 4 fathom, on which tacked immediately. I would not 
adviſe a great ſhip to come nearer this ſhoal than 15 or 16 fathom in the night, nor 13 or 
14 in the day. His Majeſty's ſhip Falmouth narrowly eſcaped being loſt on this ſhoal, 
in the night: they were ſtanding in for it, and intended to tack in 12 fathom; but miſſing 
ſtays, they were in 4 fathom before they could put about, and were obliged to anchor: 
in the morning, the weather being moderate, they warped off, and came to fail. I 
have been in 11 3. fathom about 1 4 mile off the north part of this ſhoal, when the flag- 
ſtaff at Porta Nova bore W. by N. N. and the two middlemoſt of the 4 Chillambrum 
Papodas in one&g W. S. W. and could ſee numbers of black people on the ſhoal a fiſhing: 
this is a pretty good mark for the north part of this ſhoal; but a ſhip bound into Porta 


Nova muſt bring the 2 middlemoſt pagodas, open to the northward, to bear W.S.W. 


8. and Porta Nova Flag-ſtaff W. by N. : N. when you are clear to the north part of 
the ſhoal, which lies about 5 miles off ſhore, and may haul in for Porta Nova; or, 
if in 18 or 20 fathom, you may haul in for it when the flag-ſtaff bears W. N. W. and 
when the ſouthernmoſt of the Chillambrum Pagodas is on with the ſouth part of Calde- 
toon Wood, you are a- breaſt of the ſouth part of this ſhoal ; but this does not lie far off 
lore. Note, the water ſhoalens faſter on ſtanding in towards-Calderoon, and deepens 
taſter in ſtanding off it, than any other part of the coaſt. 


Porta Nova is an Indian town of conſiderable trade, where the Dutch have a factory, Porta Nova. 


on which they hoiſt their flag. Here is a ſmall river navigable only for ſmall country 
veſſels; and freſh water to be filled out of a tank, a little way up the river; but it is bad 
and brackiſh, as ſeveral of our men of war experienced, which came up from Cuddalore 
to this place to water, till they found the bad effects of it, from its giving the people the 
flux, &c. Porta Nova Road is by much the ſmootheſt and ſafeſt on all the Coromandel 
Coaſt, fo that there is little or no current in this road: and the bottom is clear, muddy, 


and good holding ground. Its ſmoothneſs is occaſioned by the Calderoon Shoal, to the 


louth-caſtward of it, which ſhelters it from the great ſwell that you find in every other 
Rs part 


ſ 


Two Pago« 


das. 


* 
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part of the coaſt, You may anchor in Porta Nova Road in 6 fathom water, the flag- ſtaff 

at Porta Nova W. +N. and the ſouthernmoſt of the 4 pagodas at Chillambrum S. W. 
Latitude. 3 W. off ſhore 2 miles. The latitude of Porta Nova is 11 deg. 32 min. N. 

From Porta From Porta Nova to Fort St. David's, belonging to the Engliſh, the coaſt lies N. by 

Nova to E. 6 leagues; you may coalt it along ſhore hereabouts in 8, g, or 10 fathom, about a league 

jet off ſhore. A little to the northward of Porta Nova begin the white ſand hills, which 

extend along the coaſt near the ſea, At a diſtance this part of the coaſt reſemble, 

ſeveral iſlands, the ſand-bank near the ſea being higher than any other part of the 

coaſt, which is exceeding low. About 3 miles to the ſouthward of Fort St. David's 

Cuddalore, are the town and river of Cuddalore. The river is fhallow, with a bar, and fit on] 
for boats to enter. We lay ſeveral months in. Cuddalore Road, during the blockade 
of Pondicherry, and anchored in 6 + fathom, clear and good holding ground; Cud- 
dalore Bar W. S. W. the flag-ſtaff N. W. z N. the ruins of Fort St. David N. N. W. 
W. off ſhore 1 mile; the current ſetting to the northward at the rate of a mile 
an hour, as it always does, off this place, in the 8. W. monſoon. Here we were 
ſupplied with plenty of ſreſh proviſions, vegetables, fruit, and other refreſhments, 

Latitude, The latitude of Fort St. David's is 11 deg. 48 min. N. longitude, computed from the 

Longitude, aſtronomical obſervation of Pondicherry, 80 deg. 11 min. E. from London; and the 

12 variation 30 min. W. . | | 

From Fort From Fort St. David's to Pondicherry the coaſt lies N. N. E. 1 E. 4 + leagues; 

St. David's You may coaſt it along between them in 10, 12, or 14 fathom, 4, 5, or 6 miles off 

1 ſhore. In the offing you will have from 38 to 40 and 42 fathom, 5 or 6 leagues off ſhore, 

aand without that no ſoundings. There is nothing remarkable between. them: to ſca- 
ward the land is low and ſandy, and woody in land. l 
From Fort St. David's to Sadraſs the coaſt lies N. N. E. i E. 21 leagues. 

Pondicherrx Pondicherry was the chief of the French ſettlements in India, the reſidence of the 
governor- general and head council, and, before it was deſtroyed by the Engliſh, was by 
much the largeſt and moſt beautiful European ſettlement in India, affording a- mot 

Latitude, delightful proſpect from the ſea: the latitude of Pondicherry is v1 deg. 58: min. N. and 

"5p di its longitude, by ſeveral aſtronomical obſervations, 8o deg.. 1.5 min. E. from London; 

. the variation 30 min. W. Some diſtance in. land, there is a remarkable black land on a 
flat hill, with a grove of trees on it, higher than any other part of the coaſt or country 
hereabouts, which is the firſt thing you will ſee on this part of the coaft, coming in from 
fea, and by which you may know Pondicherry: We called them the Tuft of Trees in land: 
from Pondicherry: when on with the middle of Pondicherry, bearing W...! N. 2+ or 3 
leagues, we had 15 fathom; and W. bY N. 5 leagues, we had 38 fathom: there are no 
ſoundings without 40 or 42 fathom, for then the bank. goes off very ſuddenly. The 


Anchozaze. French ſhips generally anchored right off the town in 7 or 8 fathom, about + of a mile, 


and ſmall ſhips in 5 or 6 fathom, + a mile off ſhore. We anchored in 10: fathom, the 
flag-ſtaff W + S. and the. tuft of trees on the high land at the back of Pondicherry 
W. N. W. off ſhore 2 + miles; the bottom clear, and good holding ground. In June 
the current fets N. by E. 1 knot, ſometimes more or leſs: to the northward of this 
place, and cloſe to the north baſtion, is the entrance of a. river capable of receiving 

| Pretty large country veſſels over its bar, which made it very convenient for trade. 
From Pon- From Pondicherry to Sadraſs the coaſt lies N. N. E. E. diſtance 16 leagues : the 
CEN © coaſt is low, with ſome ſand-hills; and in land it is woody. About 9 leagues to the 
northward of Pondicherry, on the ſame courſe, are the ruins of Allem-Parva, formerly 2 
Allem. French ſettlement, but deſtroyed by the Engliſh. You may coaſt it along to Allem-Parva, 
Parva. in 10, 12, or 14 fathom, 4, 6, or 8 miles off ſhore; in the offing, 38, 40, or 44 fathom, 
5, 6, or 7 leagues off ſhore; and without that, no ſoundings: the bottom ſand and gravel. 


From 
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From Allem-Parva you may ſee the high land of Sadraſs, a chain of high mountains, ſome 
of which are very ragged, up in the country at the back of Sadraſs: the coaſt between 
them lies N. N. E. + E. 7 leagues. You may coaſt it along ſhore in 10, 11, or 12 fathom, 
at 5, 6, or 7 miles off ſhore. In the offing you have from 30 to 40 and 45 fathom, 
coarſe brown ſand and gravel, 5 or 6 leagues off ſhore: the high land of Sadraſs N. W. 
4 or 5 leagues, 30 fathom: the flag-ſtaf W. S. W. 3 leagues, 25 fathom: the flag-ſtaff 
N. W. + N. 3 or 4 leagues, zo fathom: no ſoundings without 45 fathom. When the 
ſouth part of the high land of Sadraſs bears N. W. then Sadraſs bears W. About 2 + or 
3 leagues to the ſouthward of Sadraſs there is a thick wood extending about 2 or 3 miles 
to the northward : off this wood the water is ſhoaler than either to the northward or 
ſouthward thereof: it is beſt therefore to keep a little further off ſhore hereabouts, in 
11 or 12 fathom. About 5 or 6 miles to the northward of the above wood there is another 
thick wood, which, as you come from the ſouthward, ſeems to run out into the ſea, and 
form a point of land: from the ſouthern part of this thick wood you may ſce Sadraſs, a Sadraſs. 
Dutch ſettlement with a high flag-ſtaff, which ſhews the flag over the trees, whereby 

it may be ſeen a long way at ſea: were it not for this, Sadraſs would not be eaſily 
diſcovered, on acco int of the thick wood that ſurrounds it. | 

From Sadraſs to Madraſs the coaſt lies N. by E. 12 or 13 leagues : the land near the ſea From Sa- 
is low and woody, but ſeveral high mountains in land. The Coaſt from Sadraſs to Cabelon, Tar foe 
and to the northward thereof, is ſteeper to, and deeper water, than off Sadraſs, or to the : 
ſouthward of it. You may coaſt it. along ſhore from Sadraſs to Cabelon in 20, 22, or 24 
tathom, 4, 5, or 6 miles off ſhore; and in the offing you have from 30 to 40 fathom, 

4 or 5 leagues off ſhore ; and without that, no ſoundings. About 2 3 or 3 leagues to the The Seven 
northward of Sadraſs are the Seven Pagodas, which are thus ſituated; there are 2 pagodas Pagodas, 
near the ſea, 4 in the valley near the foot of the fouthernmoſt high land, and 1 on the 

very pitch thereof: the ſight of thoſe. in the valley is often intercepted by the woods, 
eſpecially when they bear about weſt. From the Seven Pagodas to Cabelon the coaſt lies 

N. by E. a little eaſterly, diſtance 5 leagues. You may coaſt it along ſhore between them 

in 18, 20, 22, or 24 tathom, at 4, 5, or 6 miles off ſhore. In the offing you have from | 
zo to 40 fathom, at 4 or 5 leagues off ſhore ; and without that, no ſoundings. . Cabelon is Cabelon. 
a Portugueſe factory-houſe, on. which they hoiſt their flag; and the houſe is very white, 

by which it may be known. From Cabelon to the town and church of St. Thomas the gt. Thomas. 
courſe is as the coaſt lies, N. by E. 3 + leagues. This alſo is a Portugueſe town, ſituated 

cloſe to the ſea ; and the church ſtands quite upon the beach,. by which it may be known. 

You may coaſt it between them in from 20 to 15 or 14 fathom, diſtance from 6 to 3 miles: 

off ſhore. In the offing you have from 30 to 40 or 44 fathom, at 4, 5, or 6 leagues 
diſtance; and without that, no ſoundings. In land there are high mountains, the 
northernmoſt of which is the loweſt, and is to be known from any others round it by 

being a lower and flatter hill, with a church built at top of it, which is plainly to be ſeen, 

failing along ſhore; and this is called St. Thomas's Mount. From the town or church 

of St. Thomas to Madraſs the. coaſt lies N. by E. 3 miles. You may, coalt it in 10, II, 

or 12 fathom water, 2 or 3 miles off ſhore. About half way between them is a remarkable: 

high black pagoda. 

Madraſs is the chief Engliſh ſettlement on the Coromandel Coaſt, being the ſeat of a Madras, 
ſuperior governor and council, and is very well fortified for that part of the world. It is a 
place of great trade, though few or no ſhips belong to it, and is divided into the White and 
Black Town ; the former of which is ſmall, but well built, and ſtands within the walls of 
the garriſon ; the Black Town is conſiderably larger, and lies to the northward of the fort. 

Here. a. ſmall river, over which there are two bridges, empiits itſelf to the fouthward of 


che 
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the town, forming an elbow in its courſe from the northward; whereby it ſurfounds moſt 
part of the fortifications, which adds greatly to the ſtrength of the place. The watering. 


place is about 17 mile to the northward of the fort; but your ſhip muſt be watered by the 
country boats, as none other can land, on account of the great ſurf; and they are often 
overſet in it. The latitude of Madraſs, by ſeveral obſervations, is 13 deg. 8 min. N. 
Its longitude, : computed from the | aſtronomical obſervation” at Pondicherry, is 80 deg, 
44 min. E. from London; the variation 25 min. W. The road is bad and open, where 
you lie expoſed to all winds that blow, with a large ſwell perpetually rolling in upon the 


Anchorage. ſhore ; which makes ſhips to labour very much in this road. - 'The beſt marks for anchoring 


Pullicat. 


are, the flag-ſtaff and the cupola of the town- clock in one, N. W. by W. St. Thomas's 
Mount S. W. 2 W. and the high black pagoda W. S. W. in 10 fathom, off ſhore 1 © or 
2 miles: the bottom is muddy, and good holding ground; though further to the northward 
it is reckoned foul, there being many wrecks, loſt anchors, &c. I have known many 
ſhips ſpoil their cables in this road. There is generally a northern current in the S. W. 


monſoon, and a ſouthern one in the N. E. monſoon, at ſome times running very ſtrong, 


at others little or none. Here is to be had plenty of all forts of proviſions and refreſhments 
for a fleet of men of war, or other ſhips ; the country hereabouts being extremely beautiful, 
pleaſant, and plentifal; and affording a moſt charming proſpect: but wood is a very ſcarce 
article. The landing-place is at the ſea-gate; but the ſurf breaking very high on the 
ſhore, makes it very dangerous landing, the ſurf being greater here than at any other 
part of the Coaſt of Coromandel, that J was ever at. The manner of landing is thus: 
the ſhip's boat anchors juſt without the ſurf, where what they call the bar-boats-come and 
take out the paſſengers or goods, and carry them through the ſurf, and bring them on ſhore, 
Theſe boats are ſometimes overſet, and many people drowned, and goods loſt. 

As at this time we went no further to the northward on the Coaſt of Coromandel ; and, 
according to my original deſign, not intending to give any deſcription of thoſe parts where 
I have not been; yet, as in a ſucceeding voyage, from Diego Rayes to Madraſs, we fell 
in with Pullicat, off which there is a very dangerous ſhoal; I ſhall therefore in this place 
proceed to give ſome account thereof, and ſo conclude this deſcription of the Coaſt of 
Coromandel. 4 | A 

From Pullicat to Madraſs the coaſt lies 8. by W. 3 W. diſtance 7 or 8 leagues. You 
have from 18 to 14 fathom water, 3 or 4 miles off ſhore; and 30 to 35 fathom, ſandy 
ground, 3 or 4 leagues off ſhore. The land near the ſea is low and woody; though, in 
ſome places, the trees being pretty high make the land appear, at a diſtance, like hillocks, 
or very broken land: but in land there are very high mountains, called the High Land of 
Pullicat, though they are at a great diſtance from it, and not to be ſeen in hazey weather. 
The flag-ſtaff at Pullicat is very high, and, when the flag is hoiſted, it may be ſeen 
4 leagues. When the high land of Pullicat bore W. by S. and the extremes of land from 
W. S. W. to W. N. W. off ſhore about 4 leagues, had 36 fathom; and, when the flag- 
ſtaff of Pullicat bore W. S. W. 2 W. about 3 £ or 4 leagues, had 30 fathom; The 
latitude of Pullicat 13 deg. 40 min. N. the longitude, computed from Pondicherry, 
8o deg. 51 min. E. from London; the variation 42 min. W. HW A” 

There 1s a dangerous ſhoal off Pullicat, with only 15 or 16 feet water on it; and the 
outfide ſteep to. I once anchored, in the night, off this ſhoal, in 10 fathom, having 
ſhoalened it ſuddenly from 12 fathom ; imagining therefore we were coming on the ſhoal, 
veered away a cable, the wind being eaſterly, and had but 8 fathom. In the morning, 
at day-light, ſent the boat a ſounding on this ſhoal, and found, a cable's length within 
where the ſhip lay, no more than 3 fathom: the diſtance from 12 to 3 fathom was not 


2 cables length. A great ſhip ſhould not come nearer this ſhoal than 13 or 14 * 
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If. you have a leading gale, you may clear the north part of this ſhoal by keeping the 
flag-ſtaff of Pullicat W. by S. but, if the wind ſhould be northerly, it will be neceſſary 
to allow it a larger birth, and ſteer ia W. 8. W. You may anchor in 5 4 or 4 i fathom 
water, muddy ground, 1 4 or 2 miles off ſhore; the flag-ſtaff bearing from W. by 8. 


* | | 
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Of the Monſoons and Corrwtt about the Iſland Zeloan. 


T's new or full moon in the latter end of October generally brings about the Different ef. - 


change of the monſoon from the S. W. to the N. E. both on the Coaſt of 1 

Malabar and Coromandel; but this change of the monſoon has very different ſoon on the 
effects on the two different coaſts; for on the Coaſt of Malabar the N. E. 1 brings Coaſts of 
on the fair weather, &c. whereas, on the Coaſt of Coromandel, the N. E. monſoon brings {2)abar = 
on violent tempeſts and ſtorms, with almoſt a conſtant heavy rain, thunder and lightening, "Ou 


or, during the intermiſſions thereof, dark, cloudy, hazey weather, and a great ſea perpe- 


5 


tually rolling in upon the ſhore. | : 5 
And as the Iſland Zeloan, from its ſituation, is equally contiguous to both the above - Ditto on the 
mentioned coaſts, ſo of conſequence thoſe parts oppoſite the Coaſt of Malabar, from uns a. 
Point de Gall, along by Columbo and the weſtern coaſt of Zeloan, to the northward of n. 
Jafanapatam, Fe of the fair and foul weather, as it happens on that coaſt; and thoſe 
that partake of the weather as it happens on the Coaſt of Coromandel are from Dunder 
Head along the eaſtern coaſt of Zeloan to Point Pedro, or thereabouts: and along the 
ſouthern eoaſt of Zeloan, it may with truth be ſaid, that the weſterly winds prevail all the 
year round, in a greater or leſs degree; for in the height of the N. E. monſoon there are 
regular land and ſea breezes (in the evening the wind comes off the land at E. or N. E. 
and about noon the ſea- breeze ſets in from the W. and S. W.) all the way between Point 
de Gall and Dunder Head: and there you meet the N. E. winds, blowing generally very 
ſtrong, and which continue thus all along the eaſtern coaſt of Zeloan, with a continual 
ſtrong ſouth-weſterly current, which ſets off the land from Dunder Head towards the 
Maldive Iſlands; whereby many ſhips have been driven from Zeloan to theſe iſlands, in 
little winds or calms, by not taking proper care to keep the Coaſt of Zeloan cloſe on board; 
for, by keeping the coaſt on board. from Dunder Head till you are paſt Gaula, you keep 
out of the current; and by keeping in ſoundings you may anchor upon occaſion. | V 
In the Gulph of Manara, which lies between Cape Comaroon and Zeloan, during the In the G. of 
N. E. monſoon, the winds blow conſtantly in the N. E. quarter, and frequently very Manara. 
ſtrong: off Point de Call it decreaſes, and dies away. Moſt of our Directories make 
mention of the currents ſetting in and out of this gulph, at the different ſeaſons of the 
year; and that a ſhip bound to the Malabar Coaſt, in the N. E. monſoon, in order to fall 
well in with Cape Comaroon, ought to coaſt it along Zeloan, as far as Calliture, before ſhe 
croſſes the gulph; and that a ſhip from Cape Comaroon, bound to Zeloan, ſhould take 
care to fall in to the northward of Point de Gall, on account of the current ſetting out from 
the Gulph of Manara. As for my part; I never found much out- ſet in the N. E. monſoon, 
nor in-draught in the 8. W. monſoon, the many times I have croſſed this gulph; but 
always found the reckoning very exact, both from Cape Comaroon to Point de Gall, and 
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from Point de Gall to Cape Comaroon: however; the caution is proper enough, as you 
cannot err in ſo doing. = 9 of „„ | 

Of making Ships bound to Bengal, or the Coromandel Coaſt, in the N. E. monſoon, oGaſt it along 
n > Zeloan, as far as Dunder Head (the Fre n. E. winds and 8. W. current preventing their 
Coromandel COaſting it further along this iſland): from this place, or hereabouts, therefore, they 
enerally put off the coaſt, and ftretch over to the eaſtward, and make Acheen Head, or the 
Niccabar Iſlands; from whence the Bengal ſhips generally keep along the eaſt coaſt, all 
the way; but thoſe bound to the Coaſt of Coromandel ftretch over again, from thence or 
thereaboute, acroſs the bay, for the coaſt, taking care to fall in to the northward of their 
ort, on account of the current, which always runs ſtrong to the ſouthward, in the 


J. E. monſoon. 6 3 
Uncertainty Sometimes ſhips, by doing as above mentioned, make very ſpeedy paſſages, and ſome. 


Wercok.. times the reverſe. I have known many inſtances of both kinds, and ſhall mention one or 
two to ſhew the uncertainty of this paſſage. In December, 1760, Admiral Corniſh ſailed 


from Tillicherry, with a ſquadron of his Majeſty's ſhips, bound to Madrafs: they took 
their. departure from the 8. E. part of Zeloan, ſtood. over to the eaſtward, and made, by 
their reckoning, between 13 and 14, degrees of caſting, having been out of fight of land 


for 23. or. 24 days, and expecting to make the Niccabar Iflands, when, to their great 
ſurprize, they made the Ifland Zeloan again. In December, 1758, his Majeſty's ſhip 
Queenborough ſailed from Bombay for Madraſs, with 5 fail of Indiamen under her convoy: 
they took their departure from Dunder Head, or thereabouts, and ſtretched off to the 


eaſtward: the Shafteſbury, one af the Indiamen, being a very heavy ſailer, the reſt 


parted company with her, and left her to ſhift for herſelf: they continued ſtanding to the 


eaſtward, and made a tolerable paſſage to Madraſs in 41 days; when, to their great 
ſurprize, they found the Shafteſbury, at. Madraſs, where ſhe had arrived 10 or. 12 days 


before them: the Shafteſbury "oaſted: it all along Zeloan, and kept in ſhore all the 


way to Madraſs, and arrived about the. beginning of February. I: therefore look upon it, 


that all paſſages made from Zeloan to Bengal, or the Coaſt of Coromandel, in the 
N. E. monſoon, are entirely the effect of chance, and merely accidental, whether good 


or, bad. 


Southern At the latter end of March, or the beginning of April, the weſterly winds begin. to 
coaſt of Ze- ſet in ſtrong at. Point de. Gall and thereabouts, and blow conſtantly till. October, 


Joan from 


March to but do not reach ſo far as Trincomalay, or Point. Pedro, till the latter end of April, 
October. Or: beginning of May: for in the month of April, about. Batacalao, Trincomalay, and 
Point Pedro, and. all, that part of Zeloan, you have the winds variable and moderate; 


North-eaſt. 


_— the ſea-winds, in the day-time,. from E. to S. E. and generally veer round to tlie 


April. ſouthward towards evening; and. early in the night the wind, comes off the land 
from S. W. to W. Alfo, during this month, you have a very ſtrong northerly current: 
duttent. about this part of Zeloan, (from the Friar's. Hood to Point Pedro) running in com- 


Northerly 
mon 1 knot, and. many times 2 knots, from N. N. W. to N. N. E. ſo that ſhips 


at ſea, bound to Trincomalay, at this time of the year, ſhould. take care to fall in 


10 or 12. leagues to the ſouthward, on account of the current ſetting ſo. ſtrong. to the 


northward; and the nearer the land, the ſtronger the current; but 20 or 22. leagues. 


from the land you have none of this current, as I have found by experience. 


Our ſquadron. found the bad effects of not keeping to the ſouthward. in April, 1762, in 
2 paſſage from. Madraſs to Trincomalay: when the ſquadron fell in but little to the, north- 


ward of Trineomalay, were in fight of the flag-ſtaff point, yet were drove by the cur- 


rent half-way to Point Pedro, and ſome of the ſhips did not get in for 7 or 8 days 


aſter they made the land; whereas, if they had kept to the ſouthward of Trincomalay, as 
rh | . | een 
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above mentioned, they might have got in the ſame day they made the land., J adviſed 
keeping to the ſouthward of Trincomalay, and to have made the land in about the 
latitude of 8 deg. but all my advice and remonſtrances were rejected, and the conſequence 
was (as before mentioned) we were 7 days longer at ſea before we got into Trincomalay 


harbour. 


In the beginning of May, about the sch, roth, or 12th, the weſterly winds ſet in North-eaſf- 


ſtrong about Batacalao, Trincomalay, and Point Pedro; and blow fo, without inter- Mz coaſt im 
ay, June, 


miſſion, all May, June, July, and Auguſt. When theſe weſterly winds are ſet in, the july 


current, that before ſet ſo ſtrong to the northward, then ceaſes: and from Batacalao to Auguſt, 


Trincomalay, Point Pedro, and to Negapatam, I never found any. current in theſe months, 


nor till the middle of September, when the winds begin to vary; and the current 
always goes with the wind. 


From Batacalao to Trincomalay and Point Pedro, in Auguſt, the weſterly wind ſome- Augulf, | 


times ceaſes about noon, and is ſucceeded by a ſea-breeze at eaſt, or S. E. till towards 


evening, when the weſterly wind comes ſtrong off the land again. Theſe kinds of winds 
will frequently happen in Auguſt, with ſome rain. ; | | 


In the months of September and October, the winds and weather are much the Sept. and 
fame as on the Coaſt of Coromandel: and about the new or full moon, the latter end October. 
of October, the current runs as faſt to the ſouthward, as it did in April to the north- Currents. 


ward. I have deen off Point Pedro, about that time of the year, in fight of the land, 
and in ſoundings, and have tried the current ſeveral times in the day, and found. it 
ſet different ways, yet by the next day at noon have been. ſet 48 or 50 miles to the 
fouthward, more than the run would give in the 24 hours: and. in 48 hours have 
been ſet from Point Pedro to the Friar's Hood, having but little wind, and the 
weather being hazey with rain: when it cleared up, we were looking out for Trincomalay, 
and found ourſelves a-breaſt the Friar's Hood; ſo that we were obliged to coaſt it 
back again to Trincomalay, cloſe in ſhore: the current in thoſe 48 hours had ſet the 
ip 94 miles more to the ſouthward than the run would give; and it not only ſet. to 
the ſouthward, but the eaſtward withall ; for, when we ſhould have been, by our reckoning,. 
ſeveral leagues in land, were 10 or 12 leagues off ſhore: ſo. unaccountable are the. cur- 
rents at this time of the year. Therefore ſhips from the Coaſt of Coromandel, bound 
to Trincomalay, at this time of the year, ſhould be ſure to make the land about Point 
Pedro, and keep Zeloan cloſe on board, to prevent being ſet paſt their port by the current,, 
which runs 2 or 2 1 knots to the ſouthward and ſouth-eaſtward, at this time of the year. 
I would, by all means, adviſe them to keep in ſoundings; and in calms and light winds to. 
anchor, if they find: they deepen their water; for the current will ſet them out of 
ſoundings, as it did us ina calm; and when the wind came fair, we ſteered in for the land: 
W. N. W. N. W. by W. and N. W. in order to keep to the northward of our port, 
and yet found ourſelves as above mentioned. | 

At other times of the year I never found any current between Batacalao and Negapatam ; 
tor when'the weſterly winds ſet in ſtrong, thc current. ceaſes hereabouts; I mean, within. 
5 or 6 leagues of the coaſt. . 
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Of the Monſoons and Currents which prevail | along the Coafl of Coromandel, 
Noh 5 The 8.W. Monſoon: oy 
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June&July, PE months of June and July differ but little one from the other, the 8. W. 


monſoon being then in its height; and the land- winds blow conſtantly, for ſeveral 


= days together, very ſtrong at W. S. W. and W. When they are moderate, you 


commonly have a ſea- breeze from 8. 8. S. E. or S. E. which brings about a very agreea- 


* 


ble change of air, and very refreſhing; for the weſterly winds, during theſe 2 months, are 
ſultry hot, and almoſt inſupportable; and are very unhealthy, but more fo ſome years 
than others. Theſe land-winds ſometimes blow with ſuch violence, that they darken. the 
air with the duſt and ſand they raiſe from the ſhore, and reach a good way off at ſea: 


but this happens only in dry ſeaſons ; for when the ſqualls are more frequent, the rains 


Auguſt. 


September. In the month of yep 


October. 
I | 


Setting-in 


of theN. E 


monſoon, 


prevent this effect of the winds, which is commonly about the end of June, and in July, 


rather than in Auguſt, when the ſqualls and rain are more frequent. When the weſterly 


winds blow the hardeſt, I have remarked, there is frequently the greateſt ſurf on the 
ſhore, particularly at Madraſs, where I have ſeen many of the bar-boats overſet at theſe 
times. Theſe months the current ſets ſtrong to the northward. In the offing the winds 
are conſtant from S. W. to W. | 7 


Early in the month of Auguſt the land-winds begin to be not ſo laſting; but you have 
more regular ſea and land breezes from the S. E. veering towards evening to 8. and ſo to 


8. W. nevertheleſs you have frequently hard ſqualls off the land, with much rain, and 
ſometimes thunder and lightening. Towards the end of this month, theſe hard ſqualls, 


&c. frequently come from the W. N. W. and ſometimes N. W. I have alſo known 


them to come on in the N. E. quarter, and blow very ſmart for an hour or two, with 
much rain; then varying round to E. S. E. and S. blowing ſtrong all the while; then 
ſometimes back round to the eaſtward again, in a hard ſquall with rain: when it veers 


round to the S. W. you have moderate and fair weather. The current continues ſtrong 


to the northward all this month. 
ſqualls and rain: but t 
prevail more than any other, often varying from S. W. to W. and ſo round to N. E. 
The day- breezes blow ſometimes from N. E. but oftener between S. E. and S. 8. E. In 
general, from whatever quarter the wind blows, it is very moderate, except a few ſqualle, 
which are violent when they blow from the land, but of ſhort duration. The currents, 
which, all this monſoon, ſet with the wind ſtrong to the N. and N. N. E. flacken-in 


September, ſo that about the time of the equinox they make to the ſouthward; and run 


ſtrong by the end of the month. | 
October is the moſt inconſtant month of the year on this coaſt ; when the winds are 
exceeding changeable, frequent ſqualls, calms, rain, and fair weather. The N. E. 


monſoon is not perceivable till the middle, or towards the latter end, of this month; nor 


is it certain then. The currents, during this month, ſet ſtrong to the ſouthward. 
At the ſetting-in of the N. E. from the S. W. monſoon, when the winds vary towards 


\ Sometimes 


1 


tember the weather is uncertain, and the winds variable, with 
ough the winds and weather are inconſtant, the weſterly winds 


the S. E. they are pretty freſh, but when to the N. W. little winds and frequent calms. 
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Sometimes in the forenoons it will blow freſh from the eaſtern board, and ſometimes, for 
2, 3» Or 4 days, from N,N. W. very freſh, with hard ſqualls and rain; and in the 
afternoons, from N. E. or E. N. E. with thick rainy weather, and a prodigious great 
ſwell continually rolling in upon the ſhore, which makes the landing or coming off ſhore 
almoſt impracticable. This variety of ſqualls, rain, and dark, cloudy, hazey weather, 
that obſcures the horizon, ſeems to threaten violent ſtorms and tempeſts, which, however, 
ſeldom happen, but, when they do, generally prove fatal to thoſe ſhips which remain 
upon the coaſt at ſuch times; therefore all thips ſhould depart this coaſt by the 10th, 
15, or 20th of this month, at fartheſt. 
A melancholy inſtance of this happened at Madraſs on the 21ſt and 22d of October, 1763. 
It was full moon the 21ſt. This day the ſtorm came on in the ſame manner as at Pondicherry, 
(hereafter mentioned, p. 54. and 55.) with the wind at N. N. W. and N. his Majeſty's * * 
Norfolk, America, and Weymouth, as alſo a great number of merchant-ſhips, being in the 
road. The men of war, foreſeeing the ſtorm coming on, prudently ſlipped, and went to ſea 
before the wind came to the eaſtward : the merchant-ſhips, by not following their example 
while the wind was to the northward, but lying in the road till the wind came to the 
eaſtward, which put it out of their power to go to ſea, many of them foundered at 
their anchors ; others were driven a-ſhore, and were entirely loſt ; which Joſs was computed 
at 12 lack of rupees, beſides the loſs of many lives: but although the men” of war got 
out, and had ſea-room enough, yet they loſt all their maſts, and were in great diſtreſs; ſo 
that it was with great difficulty they could keep above water, the ſea running very 
high, and ſo confuſed, that it run in heaps, and ſtove in their ſtern-windows, and 
waſhed every thing over-board out of their great cabin and ward- room. This great 
and confuſed ſea was occaſioned by the wind blowing ſo hard at north for ſeveral 
hours, and then flying about ſo ſuddenly to the eaſtward, where it blew hardeſt of all. 
This gale laſted almoſt 2 days. Theſe ſtorms are confined ſometimes within very narrow 
bounds ; they are very violent at ſome places, and hardly felt at others : the ſtorm at Pondi- 
cherry, 1761, was but little felt at Madraſs, and much leſs at Tricaba 'and Ds er? : 
ſome of the men of war, coming from Trincomalay, were at fea in the offing of theſe 
two places, and felt little of it; but had a great and confuſed ſea: nor was this ſtorm 
on ſo far to the ſouthward as the laſt- mentioned places, although ſo violent at 
adraſs. | 
The ſtorms that happen in the N. E. monſoon very ſeldom reach ſo far to the ſouth- 
ward as Trankabar or Negapatam ; and the ſtorms that happen in the petty monſoon, on 
the full or change of the moon in the latter end of April, or the beginning of May, 
ſeldom reach ſo far to the northward as Madraſs, but moſtly happen on the ſouth part of 
the coaſt. In this monſoon it is alſo very dangerous, as happened in 1749, when his 
Majeſty's ſhips Namur and Pembroke were loſt, with all their crews, 'off Porta Nova ; as 
were ſeveral other ſhips; and all the ſquadron ſuffered very much. 


The N. E. Monſoon. bo 


How far ſoever the N. E. monſoon may be advanced in this month, yet you have, during November. 
the continuance thereof, variety of winds, though moſtly from N. N. E. and N. E. 
They commonly blow in the morning from N. W. and N. N. W. and in the afternoon 
from N. N. E. to N. E. and ſometimes from S. E. to S. W. for a day or two, though 
this does not frequently happen. The former part of this month is ſubject to calms for 
ſeveral days together, which are commonly followed by ſtorms, with abundance of rain, 
which happen more at this than any other time of the year: they are often ſo violent, 
that no ſhip can poſſibly ride at anchor; generally beginning at N. W. and from thence 
Bb | Abi chopping 
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chopping. ſucceſſively to N. N. E. E. N. E. and E. when the ſea riſes fo prodigiouſly as to 
foam a league off ſhore. If theſe tempeſtuous winds ſhift from eaſt to ſouth, they mo- 
derate, and the ſky grows clear: but if, after having blown violently from the N. E. a 
calm enſues, preſently it blows hard from S. E. 8. or 8. W. with rain and a great ſea. 
Some years theſe hurricanes have not happened, or they have not blown ſo violent; ſo 
that ſhips might ride ſafe in the roads; but as this 13 ſo precarious, it is better not to 
abide on. this coaſt. . Strong ſoutherly currents all this month. Out in the bay the winds 
blow from N. N. E. to E. N. E. with frequent ſtorms and much rain. 
The monſoon is more regular in December, the winds being more conſtant, and leſs 
rain: on the coaſt they generally blow in the morning from N. W. and N. N. W. and 
at noon. from N. N. E. to E. N. E. It commonly rains if the wind varies but from 
N. N. W. to N. as it does ſonietimes from N. E. when it blows very hard for 2 or 3 
days together, which occaſions a very great fea, ſo that no boats can paſs, or repaſs, to or 
from ſhore : but notwithſtanding this bad weather, whereby the ſhips in the road: ſuffer, 
they may ride it out if they have good cables and anchors. Some years the winds are 
nearly alike, at the full and change, in December and January; and the ſame in the 
middle of February, when the January moon is late; but in general they are not ſo ſtron 
in January and February as in December. The currents {till ſet ſtrong to the ſouthward. 
In the bay the winds are ſtill between the N. N. E. and E. N. E. 1 


During the months of January, February, and March, the weather is generally very fair, 


and March mild, and pleaſant; the ſky ſerene; the ſea ſo extremely ſmooth, that often a ſhip's boat 


may land on the beach at Madraſs, where there is generally a greater ſurf than at an 

other part of the coaſt; and without ſtorms, or, if they do happen, they are but of ſhort 
duration: ſo that with truth it may be ſaid, that theſe are the fineſt months in the year on 
this coaſt. The winds are moſtly from E. N. E. and N. E. in the day, and varying to 
N. N. W. or N. W. in the night: or, more particularly, about the full and change of 
the moon, after midnight the winds blow from N. to N. W. a little freſh, ſometimes to 


the S. W. and ſometimes calm; but, when there is a briſk gale, it laſts uninterrupted till 


9 or 10 in the morning, and from that time frequently calm; though ſometimes it varies 
round to the W. and 8. W. with light airs, till about noon ; when, alittle ſooner or later, 
the ſea-breeze ſets in from the S. E. varying to E. N. E. and N. E. in the afternoon : 


but, whatever way the winds blow, the weather is always mild and moderate. In 


February the N. E. monſoon grows weak, the foutherly winds oppoſing it, eſpecially 
towards the latter end of the month; though ſome years theſe. winds ſet in ſooner on the 
coaſt than in others. Ships that ſail at this time for Europe have often met theſe ſoutherly 
winds, and been obſtructed by the currents which ſet with the winds ; but they are 


eaſily relieved by the firſt northerly or eaſterly winds, eſpecially if they are far off thore, 


where the monſoon always . laſts longer. The northerly winds continue ſome years till 


March, and even to the latter end thereof, but ſeldom without a revolution from the 


ſouthward. In the offing and the bay the winds. are moſtly in the N. E. quarter, but 


ſometimes vary from. N. E. to S. E. and ſometimes, but very feldom, to S. W. The 


current generally changes with the winds, . moſtly to the ſouthward, and ſometimes very 
ſtrong. Notwithſtanding January, February, and March, are the three fineſt months in 
the year, on the Coaſt of Coromandel, yet January is not free from ſtorms, . eſpecially if 
the moon is near the full or change in the beginning of this month. A. moſt melancholy 
inſtance of this happened on the 1ſt day of January, 1761, though the moon did not 


change till the 6th of this month. Pondicherry being at that time beſieged by the Engliſh, 


and all our ſquadron lying before that place, the gale came. on in the. morning, blowing 


ſtrong at N. N. W. which kept increaſing till the evening, when it blew. exceſſive hard, 


With a. prodigious ſwell from the eaſtward: the. ſea looked quite white from the motion 


it. 
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it was in, raiſing the mud from the bottom; the ſky entirely overcaſt with/a moſt wild 
and diſmal appearance: ſome of the ſhips in the evening parted their cables, and went. 
to ſea; whereupon the admiral made the ſignal to cut or flip, and put to ſeaz and ſoon 
after that the wind flew about to the N. E. and blew a violent ſtorm, with a deluge of 
ram: this continued ſome time, and then abated, or rather lulled; but at the ſame time 
the ſky looked very terrible in the S. E. and the wind veering round that way, ſoon after” 
came on a moſt violent hurricane of wind and rain, infinitely harder than it had been- 
any time before, and continued ſo for ſeveral hours; then veered round to the ſouthward, 
and moderated. Our ſquadron ſuffered much in this ſtorm: his Majeſty's ſhips Sunderland, 
Duke of Acquitain, and the Duke ſtore-ſhip, foundered, and their crews periſhed ;. 
the Newcaſtle, Queenborough, and Protector fire-ſhip, were driven on ſhore, 'but their 
crews ſaved; and moſt of the ſquadron loſt their maſts, and ſuffered much in other 
reſpects. | | ; 

April is a very precarious month, the weather being very uncertain, and the winds April. 
variable, with ſome rain. In the beginning of this month the monſoon dies away, and 
you have the winds from the ſea at E. S. E. or $, E. ſometimes freſh gales, ' varying. 
towards the evening, round to S. and S. W. frequently little wind, but ſeldom calm in 
ſhore, or coaſtways, except before ſome gale of wind, or the return of the N. E. monſoon, Petty 
which ſometimes happens. This return of the N. E. monſoon makes the 1 moon monſon 
dangerous on the Coromandel Coaſt; but it does not always bring ſtorms, though the 
weather looks very threatening: yet you may have freſh gales, with ſqualls and much rain, 
that hold for 2 or 3 days, with a great ſwell from the eaſtward: therefore you had better, 
in this time, take a proper birth from the ſhore, in 16 or 18 fathom water... I have ſeen 
the ſea at theſe times ready to break in 8 fathom, ſo that the ſwell alone was ſufficient to 
make a ſhip part her cables. The Engliſh ſquadron was ſo circumſtanced, in 1760, off 
Cuddalore, riding in 7 or 8. fathom water: had the gale ſet in as it threatened, it muſt. ' 
have proved fatal to — This is called the petty monſoon: however, in the April full 
moon there have been ſometimes violent ſtorms and hurricanes, by. which. many ſhips and 
lives have been loſt, and great damage done.. In ſome years, about the end of April, the 
weſterly winds blow for 2 or 3 days together. Out in the bay there are little winds, 
variable with calms: the wind moſtly from N. E. E. and S. E. yet ſometimes it. blows: 
a fine freſh gale at N. E. for 2 or 3 days together. If 

In the month. of May the winds blow moſtly from S. E. and S. S. E. from which M 
quarter they blow the ſtrongeſt, and continue for ſeveral days together without intermiſſion. 
When theſe winds are moderate, they commonly begin about 9 or 10 o'clock in the 
morning, and continue fo till g or 10 at night, and ſometimes all night; and then ſhift to 
, S.S, W. and S. W. till about the uſual time of 9 or 10 o'clock- in the morning, when 
| they ſhift again, freſhen, and blow ſtrong from S. S. E. and S. E. Some years, in this 
I month, you have ſqualls of wind from the N. W.. that laſt an hour. or two, with rain and 
5 thunder. The ſky is generally clear, except ſometimes in the evening it is cloudy in the 
5 weſtern board, accompanied with lightening; alſo, when it blows: freſh in the day-time, 
the weather is hazey, and the horizon ſomewhat obſcured. Between the ſea and land 
| breeze it is ſometimes calm, though very ſeldom: the breeze is ſtrongeſt when there is no 
? calm; and the S. W. wind ſhifts to 8. S. S. E. and S. E. During this month the currents 
7 run very ſtrong to the N. and N. N. E. all along the Coaſt of Coromandel. 
| 1 | | 
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Remarks on a Paſſage from Madraſs 20 the Iſland Diego Rayes, in the South. 
Veſt Monſoon ; with a Deſcription of the ſaid Iſland, and Directions for 
failing in and out of the Road or Harbour thereof ; the Soundings, Mark 
for particular Rocks, Shoals, &c. and our Return from thence to Madraſg 


in the North-Eaſt Monſoon. 
| the command of Commodore Tiddeman, on the 4th of Auguſt, 1761. We 
continued working along ſhore to the ſouthward, taking all advantages of the ſea 

and land winds, and found little or no current, either for or againſt us. On the foth, 
Put off the being off Trankabar, the commodore was perſuaded to put off the coaſt; accordingly did 
coaft, ſo, and on the 11th found we had a ſtrong northerly current againſt us, as by obſervation 
we were 25 miles to the northward of account, and the next day 28; tried the current, 

and found it ſet 1 knot 2 fathom, N. by E. had the winds from S. E. to S. W. Theſe 

By norther- ſtrong northerly currents obliged us to ſtand in again for the coaſt, and determined us to 
iy currents Abide by our firſt plan of operation, which was, to keep along the coaſt as far as Nega- 


Madraf HE Elizabeth failed from Madraſs, in company with his Majeſty's ſquadron under 


obliged to patam, and from thence ſtretch over for Zeloan, to water at Trincomalay; then coaſt it 


ſtand on 


ala along that iſland as far as the Friar's Hood, and from thence take our departure for Diego 


Rayes. The 13th and 14th, the current ſet us each day 22 miles to the northward. On 
the 14th, at 10, P. M. ſaw the land, being Calderoon Wood, bearing weſt. From thence 
we worked along ſhore, and anchored occaſionally, having the current only from 
Put off from 3 to 5 fathom to the northward. The 15th, at noon, were off NE, and took 
Negapatam. our departure from it, for Trincomalay. From the day we left Trankabar and ſtood off 
the coaſt, to the time we fell in with Calderoon Wood, was 4 days; and from the time 
we made Calderoon Wood, to the time we anchored in the Back Bay, was 4 days: which 
ſhews, that, if we had kept in ſhore, we ſhould have been at Trincomalay at the time we 
fan Haff P fell in with Calderoon; which was 4 days loſt. On the 16th, found no current; and on 
* the 17th, at noon, the flag-ſtaff point at Trincomalay bore W. S. W. about 5 leagues: 
here we had ſtrong W.S. W. winds, and were ſet 24 miles to the ſouthward of account. 
The 48th, at midnight, anchored in Back Bay, Trincomalay. The 2oth, having 
completed our watering, at midnight weighed from thence, with ſtrong W. S. W. winds, 
We coaſted it along Zeloan by help of the ſea and land breezes from S. E. to S. W. and W. 
and found little or no current; and on the the 22d, in the evening, took our departure from 
the Friar's Hood, whoſe latitude, longitude, and the variation off it, you have in p. 40. 
In our paſſage from Zeloan to the Line we had freſh ſteady gales from W. S. W. to 
S. W, from the Line to 3 + deg. S. had little winds, variable, and intermixed with 
calms; from thence had the winds in the 8. E. quarter, generally from E. S. E. to E. 


ſoon increaſing to freſh gales, which continued all the way to Diego Rayes, off which 


iſland we arrived the 1 5th of September, 


5 
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= A Deſcription of the Hand Diego Rayes, Cc. | ö 


Diego Rayes is an iſland ſituated in lat. 19 deg. 44 min. S. and long. 61 deg. 30 min. E. Lat. &c. 
from London, according to the Mariner's Compaſs Rectified: the longitude we made, 
from the eaſt coaſt of Zeloan, in the parallel of the Friar's Hood, home to Diego Rayes, 
was 21 deg. 40 min. W. ſo that, allowing that part of Zeloan in 82 deg. 8 min. E. from 
London, it will make Diego Rayes to lie only in 60 deg. 28 min. E. from London, The 
variation, about 10 or 12 leagues to the eaſt ward of this iſland, 9g deg. 15 min. about 3 miles 
off the eaſt end of it, 15 deg. 52 min. in the road, or harbour, g deg. 41 min. and 8 org 
leagues to the weſtward of the iſland, 12 deg. 10 min. weſterly. This iſland is very high Appear- 
and mountainous, and from all appearances looks as if it had been ſhaped by an earthquake, ance, &. 
there being ſcarce. 50 yards of level land upon the whole iſland; and is every where covered 
with trees, ſhrubs, &c. It is about 15 or 16 miles long, and 6 broad, environed with 
reefs of rocks and ſhoals, in ſome places 3, 4, 5, or 6 miles, more or leſs, from the ſhore, 
except the N. E. part of the ifland, which is bold to, having, within 4 a mile of the 
ſhore, 16, 18, and 20 fathom: and from this depth, as you ſtand to the northward, you 
will have 25, 30, 40, and 45 fathom, 3 miles off ſhore; and without that, no ſoundings: 
further to the weſtward the ſoundings are more gradual. On the middle of the iſland . 
there is a remarkable high peak, which is a good mark for the road or harbour: when the Mark for 
ſaid peak bears ſouth, you are then bra of the road: when it bears from S. by W. the road. 
to S. S, E. you may ſtand in ſhore to 16 or 18 fathom, gradual ſoundings: but the bottom 
in general is coral rocks, though you may find ſome few ſpots ſand and mud; nevertheleſs 
there is no ſuch thing as anchoring with ſafety without the road. You may ſtand off ſhore 
with the above bearings, the water deepening pretty gradually to 3o, 40, and 45 fathom, 
in ſome places, more or leſs, and then no ſoundings, 3 or 4 miles off ſhore. 

During the 7 weeks we cruized off this ifland, I have obſerved, for ſeveral days together, Currents, 
the current ran ſo ſtrong to the weſtward, that it was with great difficulty we could keep 
our- ſtation, with a conſtant preſs of fail on the ſhip, &c. and notwithſtanding all our 
utmoſt. endeavours, often found that we have loſt ground for ſeveral days togethcr. At 
other times I have obſerved the current run as ſtrong to the eaſtward, fo that, when it has 
blown ſuch a gale of wind, as to put us under cloſe reefed top-fails, we have yet got 
ground, or at leaſt held our own for ſeveral days together: and in moderate weather, while 
lying-to for 8, 10, or 12 hours together, the current has kept us up ſo that we have held 
our own. I alſo obſerved, the current ran ſtrongeſt at the fall and change of the moon. 

The winds blow conſtantly between the E. and S. E. ſometimes very ſtrong gales, Winds 
with ſhowers of rain; and moſt frequently freſh gales, with fair, cloudy, or hazey and weather 
weather, as it happens; and ſometimes the weather is moderate, fair, and clear, and the 
lea extremely ſmooth for ſeveral days together: it is ſometimes calm, but very ſeldom. | 

There is a good road or harbour on the north ſide of this iſland, right under the peak, The road, 
where there is a ſmall level ſpot of land between 2 hills, with a level ſandy beach, that or harbour. 
extends along ſhore for about + a mile, and ſeems to form a ſtnall kind of bay, in the 
middle of which ſtand 2 or 3 ſmall wooden houſes: one, larger than the reſt, was the 
habitation of,,the French governor, as we called him, who was a lieutenant in the French 
Eaſt-India company's ſervice, and had his family here, a ſurgeon, and ſeveral ſlaves, in 
order to get a quantity of ſea and land turtle in readineſs to ſend to Mauritius when the 
veſſels arrived from thence, which are conſtantly employed on that ſervice. This road or 
harbour is very ſafe when you are in; where you may anchor in 12, 1 3, or 14 fathom, 
land and mud, clear, and good N ground, about : a mile from a reef, in ſhore from 


you, and which is about + of a mile from the ſhore, which is very ſhallow, whereby the 
| HB landing 
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56 Sundry REMARKS-and OBSERVATIONS made in 
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. Remarks on a Paſſage from Madraſs 20 the Iſland Diego Rayes, in the South- 
= teſt Monſoon; with a Deſcription of the ſaid Iſland, and Directions for 
failing in and out of the Road or Harbour thereof ; the Soundings, Mark 

for particular Rocks, Shoals, &c. and our Return from thence to Madras 


in the North-Eaſt Monſoon. 


Mara HE Elizabeth failed from Madraſs, in company with his Majeſty's ſquadron under 
ä the command of Commodore Tiddeman, on the 4th of Auguſt, 1761. We 
continued working along ſhore to the ſouthward, taking all advantages of the ſea 

and land winds, and found little or no current, either for or againſt us. On the 1oth, 

Put off the being off Trankabar, the commodore was perſuaded to put off the coaſt; accordingly did 
coaſt, ſo, and on the 11th found we had a ſtrong northerly current againſt us, as by obſervation 
we were 25 miles to the northward of account, and the next day 28; tried the current, 

and found it ſet 1 knot 2 fathom, N. by E. had the winds from S. E. to S. W. Theſe 


By norther- ſtrong northerly currents obliged us to ſtand in again for the coaſt, and determined us to 


iy currents abide by our firſt plan of operation, which was, to keep along the coaſt as far as Nega- 
obliged to patam, and from thence ſtretch over for Zeloan, to water at Trincomalay ; then coaſt it 
— on along that iſland as far as the Friar's Hood, and from thence take our departure for Diego 
ä Rayes. The 13th and 14th, the current ſet us each day 22 miles to the northward. On 
the 14th, atio, P. M. ſaw the land, being Calderoon Wood, bearing weſt. From thence 
| we worked along ſhore, and anchored occaſionally, having the current only from 
Put off from 3 to 5 fathom to the northward. The 15th, at noon, were off Negapatam, and took 
Negapatam. our departure from it, for Trincomalay. From the day we left Nr and ſtood off 
the coaſt, to the time we fell in with Calderoon Wood, was 4 days; and from the time 
we made Calderoon Wood, to the time we anchored in the Back Bay, was 4 days: which 
ſhews, that, if we had kept in ſhore, we ſhould have been at Trincomalay at the time we 
. fell in with Calderoon; which was 4 days loſt. On the 16th, found no current; and on 
the 17th, at noon, the flag-ſtaff point at Trincomalay bore W. S. W. about 5 leagues: 
here we had ſtrong W. 8. W. winds, and were ſet 24 miles to the ſouthward of account. 
The 48th, at midnight, anchored in Back Bay, Trincomalay. The 2oth, having 
completed our watering, at midnight weighed from thence, with ſtrong W. S. W. winds, 
We coaſted it along Zeloan by help of the ſea and land breezes from S. E. to S. W. and W. 
and found little or no current; and on the the 22d, in the evening, took our departure from 
the Friar's Hood, whoſe latitude, longitude, and the variation off it, vou have in p. 40. 
In our paſſage from Zeloan to the Line ve - had Freſh ſteady gales from W. S. W. to 
S. W. from the Line to 3 + deg. S. had little winds, variable, and intermixed with 
calms; from thence had the winds in the 8. E. quarter, generally from E. 8. E. to E. 
ſoon increaſing to freſh gales, which continued all the way to Diego Rayes, off which 
and we arrived the 1 5th of September, | yr 
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A Deſcription of the Nand Diego Rayes, Er. 3 


Diego Rayes is an iſland ſituated in lat. 19 deg. 44 min. S. and long. 61 deg. 30 min. E. Lat. &c, 1 
from London, according to the Mariner's Compaſs Rectified: the longitude we made, 
from the eaſt coaſt of Zeloan, in the parallel of the Friar's Hood, home to Diego Rayes, 
was 21 deg. 40 min. W. ſo that, allowing that part of Zeloan in 82 deg. 8 min. E. from 
London, it will make Diego Rayes to lie only in 60 deg. 28 min. E. from London, The 
variation, about 10 or 12 leagues to the eaſtward of this iſland, ꝙ deg. 15 min. about 3 miles 
off the eaſt end of it, 15 deg. 52 min. in the road, or harbour, g deg. 41 min. and 8 or 
leagues to the weſtward of the iſland, 12 deg. 10 min. weſterly. This iſland is very high Appear- 
and mountainous, and from all appearances looks as if it had been ſhaped by an earthquake, ance, &. 
there being ſcarce 5o yards of level land upon the whole iſland; and is every where covered 
with trees, ſhrubs, &c. It is about 15 or 16 miles long, and 6 broad, environed with 
reefs of rocks and ſhoals, in ſome places 3, 4, 5, or 6 miles, more or leſs, from the ſhore, 
except the N. E. part of the ifland, which is bold to, having, within 4 a mile of the 
ſhore, 16, 18, and 20 fathom: and from this depth, as you ſtand to the northward, you 
will have 25, 30, 40, and 45 fathom, 3 miles off ſhore; and without that, no ſoundings: 
further to the weſtward the ſoundings are more gradual. On the middle of the iſland | 
there is a remarkable high peak, which is a good mark for the road or harbour: when the Mark for 
ſaid peak bears ſouth, you are then br of the road: when it bears from S. by W. the road. 
to S. S. E. you may ſtand in ſhore to 16 or 18 fathom, gradual ſoundings: but the bottom 
in general is coral rocks, though you may find ſome few ſpots ſand and mud; nevertheleſs 
there is no ſuch thing as anchoring with ſafety without the road. You may ſtand off ſhore 
with the above bearings, the water deepening pretty gradually to 30, 40, and 45 fathom, 
in ſome places, more or leſs, and then no ſoundings, 3 or 4 miles off ſhore. 

During the 7 weeks we cruized off this iſland, I have obſerved, for ſeveral days together, Currents, 
the current ran ſo ſtrong to the weſtward, that it was with great difficulty we could keep 
our ſtation, with a conſtant preſs of fail on the ſhip, &c. and notwithſtanding all our 
utmoſt. endeavours, often found that we have loſt ground for ſeveral days togethcr. At 
other times I have obſerved the current run as ſtrong to the eaſtward, fo that, when it has Tl 
blown ſuch a gale of wind, as to put us under cloſe reefed top-fails, we have yet got 1 
ground, or at leaſt held our own for ſeveral days together: and in moderate weather, while 
lying-to for 8, 10, or 12 hours together, the current has kept us up ſo that we have held 
our own. I allo obſerved, the current ran ſtrongeſt at the fall and change of the moon. 


* 


a The winds blow conſtantly between the E. and S. E. ſometimes very ſtrong gales, winds 

i with ſhowers of rain; and moſt frequently freſh gales, with fair, cloady, or hazey and weather 

: weather, as it happens; and ſometimes the weather is moderate, fair, and clear, and the 

N ſea extremely ſmooth for ſeveral days together: it is ſometimes calm, but very ſeldom. | 

1 There is a good road or harbqur on the north fide of this iſland, right under the peak, The road, 

a where there is a ſmall level ſpot of land between 2 hills, with a level ſandy beach, that or harbour. 
extends along ſhore for about a mile, and ſeems to form a ſmall kind of bay, in the 

a middle of which ſtand 2 or 3 ſmall wooden houſes: one, larger than the reſt, was the 

h habitation of,,the French governor, as we called him, who was a lieutenant in the French 

1 Eaſt-India company's ſervice, and had his family here, a ſurgeon, and ſeveral ſlaves, in 


order to get a quantity of ſea and land turtle in readineſs to ſend to Mauritius when the 
veſſels arrived from thence, which are conſtantly employed on that ſervice. This road or 
harbour is very ſafe when you are in; where you may anchor in 12, 13, or 14 fathom, 
land and mud, clear, and good holding ground, about + a mile from a reef, in ſhore from 
vou, and which is about 2. of a mile 0 the ſhore, which is very ſhallow, wh 
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58 Sndry REMARKS and OBSERVATIONS »made in 
| landing at low water is very bad. Our whole ſquadron went in and anchored in this 
Ft Chan. road, through the eaſtern channel, though it is very difficult of acceſs; and therefore | 
nel very dif- can give no proper directions for failing into this road, through it. We were obliged, 
hcultand after a great deal of trouble in ſounding to find out this channel, to buoy and beacon it off 
dangerous. in a very particular manner; the ſoundings being very irregular, one caſt 10 or 12, the 

next 5, 4, 3, or 2 © fathom ; the bottom all ſharp coral rocks, like pyramids. I have 
been with a boat on the top of one of theſe pyramids in a calm, when, the water being 
very clear, I could ſee it very plain, and had 3 f fathom at the boat's bow, and 13 or 14 
fathom at the ſtern: the top of this rock was not bigger than a ſhip's mizen-top. Not- 
withſtanding the intricacy of this channel into the road, ſome ſhips have blundered into 
and out of this place, though ſome of them have ſtruek pretty hard upon theſe rocks, and yet 
eſcaped, without being loſt, which was better luck than they deſerved. Indeed a ſmall ſhip, 
that draws no more than 12 or 13 feet water, may, run into this road over all, by keeping 
the peak 8. by W. „ W. or S. by W. W. and the governor's houſe, if ſtanding, 
8. S. W. . W. or S. S. W. W. With: theſe marks ſuch a ſhip may run in clear of all 
danger, but will have very irregular ſoundings. bs | | 4s 
New, or Whilſt the ſquadron lay at Diego Rayes, great pains was taken to ſound and ſurvey the 
Weſtern harbour, whereby we diſcovered a very fine, open, and clear paſſage. to the weſtward, 
Channel. Which we called the Leeward or Weſtern Channel, never before known; for ſhips uſed to 
go out the way they came in, which was both more difficult and dangerous than going in; 
tor they ran out thwart the dangerous ſhoal of rocks called the Middle Ground, ſeveral 
places thereof being ſo ſhoal, that the ſea breaks on it in a freſh gale of wind: on ſome 
places you have 3 fathom; on others 2 2, 2, and 1 + fathom: theſe are all different ſhoals, 
with 6, 7, or 8 fathom water between them. I ſhould look upon it next to a miracle 
for a great ſhip to go out clear of them all, as they always go out with a ſcant wind; 
The marks although ſome . ſhips have been lucky enough to do ſo. The marks to go out of the road 


to gouut. or harbour, through the Leeward or Weſtern Channel, are, to run ſo far to the weſtward 


as to bring the peak about a ſail's breadth to the eaſtward of the governor's houſe: keep 
the peak ſo, or a little more open to the eaſtward of the governor's houſe; and that will 
lead you out in a ſafe and clear channel. Your courſe out will be about N. by W. and the 
peak will bear about S. 3 E. You will have 17, 18, 16, 13, 12, and no leſs than 11 
- fathom: and when the eaſt point of the iſland is open with the eaſt point of the bay, 
you are in 18 fathom, and clear of all the ſhoal, and may ſteer away as you pleaſe, There 
are gradual ſoundings off the N. W. part of the reef; and off Booby Ifland it ſhoalens 
gradually from 30 tathom, 2 or 3 miles off, to 7 or 8 fathom within a cable's length of 

the reef, . | | 
Anchorage. You may anchor in the harbour in 11, 12; or 13 fathom, the peak bearing 8. 4 W. or 
Sz W. the caſt point of the bay, which is the-eaſternmoſt land in fight, E. by S. 4 8. 
Beoby Iſland W. N. and Diamond Ifland W. S. W. 28. when it is in one with 2 little 
— hilloeks near the welt part of the iſland. For a better explanation of this road or har- 
bour, J refer you to my Draught of the north fide of this ifland, ſhewing its dangerous 

reef, cha middle ground, and other dangers. Fs | 45 jb 
Stormy ſea- This mand is ſubject to ſtorms and hurricanes, and has the ſame ſeaſons as they have at 
fon, Mauritius and Maſchareen, or, as the French now name them, the iſlands. of France and 
Bourbon. Their ſtormy months are January, February, and March, when the hurri- 

canes are ſometimes very violent. | . | = - 

"Tides, &c. In the Harbour of Diego Rayes there is a regular tide, the flood to the eaſtward, and 
the ebb.to the weſtward, at the rate of 2 knots an hour. It flows N. by E. or 4 of 
an hour, being high water at 2 paſt 12 o'clock, on the full and change of the moon; 

when allo it uſes perpendicular about-6 feet. | 
| | Plenty 


S 


A VOYAGE # te EAST-INDIES. 8 
Plenty of water may be got here: near the governor's houſe there is a running ſtream Wood and 
and good water; and there are ſeveral other good watering- places in this bay, and all Water. 
good water. There is alſo plenty of fire- wood for cutting. In October and November, 
1761, all our ſquadron wooded and watered here with great eaſe. i | 

Here is abundance of fiſh of ſeveral forts. Thoſe caught with hook and line in deep water 
are reckoned unwholeſome and of a poiſonous nature, by the French governor's account, and 
as we afterwards found by experience; whereas thoſe got in a ſaine or net, in ſhore, are ex- 
ceeding good and wholeſome, and in great plenty. Here are alſo great plenty of ſea and land 
turtle, particularly the latter, that we victualled our ſick people entirely upon, and alſo ſerved 
the ſhips companies ſeveral days in the week with them. Here are likewiſe abundance of 
manatees, which are good and wholeſome food: but herbs and vegetables are very ſcarce, 
there being no part of the ifland cultivated, but a ſmall garden of the governor's. 

The foil is rich and fertile, and would produce any thing ſown or planted in it. Many The ſoil and 
things grow here ſpontaneouſly, ſuch as limes, oranges, figs, long-pepper, and ſeveral air, 
other things; but none of them were in ſeaſon when we were there. The air of this 


iſland is healthy, and of a fine temperature: our ſick people that were ſent on ſhore here 
recovered very faſt, particularly thoſe who had the ſcurvy. 


Return from Diego Rayes to Madraſs. 


On the iſt of December, 1761, we failed for India, with all the ſquadron in company. 
From the Ifland Diego Rayes to the lat. 27 deg. S. we made longitude from thence 7 deg. 
36 min. E. found the variation 12 deg. 34 min. W. and had the wind from E. S, E. to 
N. E. but moſtly in the N. E. quarter; and ſometimes to the weſtward of north, in 
the above latitude, found the winds variable, with ſqualls and rain: this kind of weather 
continued to lat. 23 deg. 20 min. S. the winds variable, but moſtly between N. W. and 
S. W. the longitude, made, to the laſt mentioned lat. 11 deg. 8 min. E. from Diego 
Rayes, and there found the variation 7 deg. 41 min. W. then had the S. E. trade 
from E. to S. E. by S. which continued to lat. 10 deg. 4 min. 8. and longitude, made 
from Diego Rayes, 18 deg. 39 min. E. where the variation was 26 min. W. From thence 
to 1 deg. N. longitude, made from Diego Rayes, 28 deg. E. the variation 54 min. E. had 
freſh gales and cloudy, ſqually weather with much rain; the winds veering from E. to 
8. E. 8. S. S. W. and W. S. W. and from that to W. N. W. and N. W. and back to 
8. W. again. From 1 deg. N. to 3 deg. 42 min. N. about the ſame meridian, and the 
variation 48 min. E. had little winds, variable; though moſtly from S. W. to N. W. and 
N. and ſometimes calm. Then had the N. E. monſoon, or ſteady moderate gales, from 
N. N. E. to E. N. E. which continued all the way to Pullicat and Madraſs, with fine, 
clear, pleaſant weather, and ſmooth water; where we arrived the 26th of January, 1762, 
and made 18 deg. 5 min. E. long. home to Pullicat. 
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in April, 1762, in order to ſhun the Petty Monſoon. 


d FE failed from Madraſs the gth of April, and had moſtly little winds and fair Winds and 
weather, with ſmooth water; the winds chiefly from E. S. E. to S. 8. S. W. weather. 


3 I and ſometimes S. W. ſometimes we had the winds in the N. E. quarter, and 
then the breezes were freſher and ſteadier than in any other. 4 


7 | 5 | We 


| MW Remarks on a Paſſage from Madraſs to Trincomalay, on the Iſland Ceylon, 


{ 


bo Sundry REMARKS and OBSERVATIONS made in 


Currents. _ Wie had various kinds of currents, ſetting ſometimes ſtrong to the northward, at others 


"2h 


weather 


as ſtrong to the ſouthward, and for ſeveral days together were ſenſible. of no current 
at all. Though the currents are thus variable out in the bay, where they change with 
every ſhift of wind of any ftrength or continuance, yet thus much Fi e depended on 

fox certain, that the nearer the coaſt, the ſtronger the current; as for inſtance, the iſt day 
We left Madraſs, the current ſet the ſhip 62 miles to the northward ; the next day only 
8 miles; and the zd we found no current at all: fo alſo, the day before we made Ceylon, 
the ſhip's run and the obſervation agreed exactly; we made Ceylon at 6 A. M. and at 
noon found the ſhip 35 miles to the northward of our reckoning ; and when we got in 
ſhore, and anchored, we found the current ſometimes run at the rate of 2 knots: all 
which together ſufficiently proves that the nearer the land, the ſtronger the current. Not- 
withſtanding the different currents we met with on our paſſage from Madraſs to Ceylon, 
yet we found our reckoning pretty juſt at our making the land. 


Variation. All along the Coaſt of Coromandel the variation, what little there is, is weſterly ; 


and this weſt variation continues for 1 © or 2 deg. of longitude from the coaſt ; and then 
it changes to eaſt variation: and you may depend upon it, if, coming in with the Coroman- 
del Coaſt, you change your variation from eaſt to weſt, you are not more than 30 or 40 
leagues from the coaſt. x: 


A caution, It is well known, that in April, and to the middle of May, the winds about the N. E. 


_— OO part of Ceylon are moſtly from S. E. to S. in the day-time, and ſouth-weſterly in the 


northward. 


night, as mentioned in the account of winds and currents about the Iſland Ceylon, 
p. 50. Theſe ſoutherly winds occaſion a very ſtrong northerly current at this time of 
the year; therefore I would recommend it to all ſhips, bound to Trincomalay at this 
ſeaſon, to make the land in the latitude of 8 deg. N. which is + a degree to the ſouth- 
ward of Trincomalay, and thereby fave much time and trouble, as we experienced by 
falling in to the northward, (though againit reaſon, experience, and my remonſtrances) 
where we met with ſoutherly winds and northerly currents, and were forced to work up 
in ſhore, anchoring, &c. whereby-we loſt 7 days, not getting into Trincomalay till 
the 8th of May; whereas we might as well have gotten in the ſame day we made the land, 
which was the 1ſt of May. Let this ſerve as a caution to thoſe that come this way here- 
after: and remember, that it is better to fall in 20 leagues to the ſouthward, than 
2 leagues to the northward. 5 N TER 
We lay in Trincomalay Harbour from the 8th of May to the 5th of July, in which 
timed finiſhed my ſurvey of Trincomalay Bay and Harbour. | 
From the 8th to the 14th of May, had regular land and ſea-breezes, with hot ſultry 
whilſt at Weather; the ſea-breeze at S. E. and the land-winds from S. W. to W. by 8. From 
Trincoma- the 14th had no more ſea-breezes ; but the land-winds blew conſtantly from S. W. by W. 
bay. to S. W. by S. freſh gales, and clear weather: they were ſometimes moderate, but very 
ſeldom, and then of ſhort continuance. Theſe land-winds blow ſo ſtrong ſometimes, that 
they may very juſtly be called gales of wind, particularly in the opening of the great bay, 
where they ſometimes blow exceflive hard. | | 


Winds and 


, 


From Trin- For a more particular Deſcription of the Bay and Harbour of Trincomalay, with 


8 © Directions for failing in and out, and the Marks for avoiding the Dangers, &c. I hall 
© refer you to the ſucceeding. chapter, in p. 61. „„ 
fees We failed from Trincomalay the 5th of July for Madraſs; and as I have already 


given a Deſcription of the Coaft between Trincomalay and Madraſs, with particular 
Inſtructions for croſſing from Ceylon to the Coaſt of Coromandel, in the S. W. Monſoon, 
in p. 43. &c. I ſhall ſay nothing of it here, and only further obſerve, that in the 
evening of the 8th of July, being off Calderoon Wood, we were taken asback with 
a very hard ſquall of wind and rain, with much thunder and lightening, from the N. E. 

3 7 . quarter; 


. 


ws 26 4-6 


— ol — 6 . * 


times to be taken a- back: this weather continued till midnight, when it moderated; but 


anchoted in Madraſs Road. 


The Method of making a Paſſage from Trincomalay to Madraſs, or any other Part of the 


more or leſs, as the wind hung to the northward or eaſtward; always taking the 


Jou will be able to fetch any part of the coaſt you may be bound to. Several of our 
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quarter, which obliged us to lie-to under fore-ſail and mien; then had ſtrong gales, 
and variable all round the compaſs, with much rain, thunder and lightening, ſo as ſeveral 


had then freſh gales from S. S. W. with a conſtant heavy rain, till 4 A. M. Next day 


. 
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Coaſt of Coromandel, in the N. E. Monſoon. 


UR ſquadron, when at Trincomalay in the N. E. mbnſoon, and bound to the Coaſt of 
Coromandel, always ſtretched off from Trincomalay to the eaſtward, a ſmall diſtance, 


advantage of the wind's veering to the eaſtward to ſtand to the northward, and when the 
wind veered to the northward to ſtand to the eaſtward. In the png the winds hang 
pretty much to the eaſtward; ſo that, if a degree or two of eaſting from Trincomalay, 


ſhips have made a paſſage from Trincomalay to Pondicherry in 9 or 10 days, and to 
Madraſs in 12 or 13 days, even in December, which is the height of the N. E. monſoon; 
taking care to fall in to the northward of their port in this monſoon. 


2 


A Deſcription of the great Bay of Trincomalay, the Harbour of Back- 
Bay, Oc. with the Set of the Tides, Soundings, Marks for parti- 
cular Rocks, Shoals, &c. as alſo the Latitude, Longitude, and Variation 


of the Compaſs. 8 
I or charts, nor ſeen any good draughts of the harbour or bay, I ſhall therefore be 
as particular in my deſcription of it as poſſibly I can. 

Trincomalay is, perhaps, one of the fineſt harborrs in the known world, being very Commodi— 
large and ſafe, as it is entirely ſurrounded by the land; ſo that you lie there ſecured ous harbour. 
from all winds that can blow; the bottom clear, and good holding ground; and is 
ſpacious enough to contain 1000 fail of ſhips: there are many good and convenient coves 
for careening ſhips, &c. | AN | 

There are ſeveral watering-places which are particularly diſtinguiſhed in my Draught of Wooding & 
this Bay. The ſhips that water in Back-Bay uſually fill it in the fort; and thoſe who do watering. 
not, muſt fill it at the well in the town, where they will have g of a mile to roll their 
caſks. The watering-places are commanded by the forts in Back-Bay; and thoſe in the 
harbour by the forts at the mouth of the harbour. As for wood, it is to be had every 
where in plenty. 71 GN | | 

Freſh proviſions ſor preſent uſe, and refreſhments, may be got here; but in ſmall Proviſions, 
quantities, not more than ſufficient to ſupply two men of war. The only ſpecies of freſh 


| proviſions 
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AVING never met with a deſcription of Trincomalay in any of our ſea books 
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62 Sundry REMARKS and OBSERVATIONS nade in 

proviſions to be had here are beef, buffalo, hogs, and a few fowls; little or no,, vege. 
tables; and what you do get is very dear. As for ſea-provifions, there are none of any 
kind to be had. | 5 | 

Trade, Although the fituation of this port, and its commodiouſneſs, make it a. convenient 
place for trade, yet is there little or none carried on here. There are no ſhips belonging 
to the place, only country boats and ſmall veſſels. The Dutch European ſhips call here 
about the month of July or Auguſt, tranſa& their buſineſs, and depart again before the 
N. E. monſoon ſets in. They generally lie in Back-Bay. | | 

Lat. &c. The latitude of Flag-ſtaff Point, by ſeveral obſervations, is 8 deg. 32 min. N. the 

| longitude, by aſtronomical obſervation, is 81 deg. 40 min. E. from London; and the 
variation 45 min. eaſterly. It flows here, on the full and change, eaſt and welt, or 6 hours; 
and it flows perpendicular 3 feet: the tide has little motion but on the ſouth fide the bay, 
where it runs, at ſpring-tides, the ebb 14 knot to the eaſtward, and the flood a knot to 

the weſtward ; the flood 4 hours, and the ebb 8 hours. 

Whereby to The land about Trincomalzy is very remarkable, being high land all round the harbour, 

gore and no other high land near it, either to the northward or ſouthward. To the ſouthward 
of the high land about the harbour is the great Bay of Trincomalay, which. is 6 or 7 
miles north and ſouth, and 7 or 8 miles eaſt and weſt. This bay is very deep as well as 
large, having no foundings but on the ſouthern ſhore, which is all low land, and on which 

| there are 4 rivers; but none of them navigable for any thing but ſmall boats. 

Flagſtaff P. The Flag-ſtaff Point is ſtill more remarkable, which is very high, ſteep, and covered 
with trees. It is narrow, and ſtretches out into the ſea about 3 of a mile, where it 
terminates in a point, which breaks off ſuddenly from its full height, right perpendicular 
down to the ſea, with a rock about the height of a thip's hull, in the ſea, cloſe to the point. 
On the top of this point the Dutch have a look-out houſe, whereon they hoiſt their flag 
when any ſhips are in fight in the offing; by which Trincomalay may be known 
a great way at fea: the high ſteep point, and the Dutch flag on it, make it 
very confpicuous. This point makes the ſame, coming either from the northward or the 
ſouthward. There is alſo, on the middle of the flag-ſtaff point of land, a very large 
remarkable tree, which, when in one with Chapel Point, is a mark for clearing the fhoal 
S. W. of Norway Iſland. | * Wm 

Back Bay, To the northward of Flag-ſtaff Point, between it and Elizabeth's Point, there 
is a ſpacious and. ſafe bay, called Back. Bay, being a fine, large, round bay, with a 

meu ſandy beach, and good landing any where. In the S. W. monſoon, it is very 

ſafe and ſmooth lying in this bay, which has a clear ſandy bottom, with gradual 
ſoundings towards the ſhore. You may anchor any where in this bay from 7 to 12 
or 15 fathom, from 4 of a mile to + mile off ſhore; the Flag-ſtaff Point bearing 
from S. E. by S. to S. by E. Here is plenty of water and wood. Ships that water 
in this bay fill it in the fort, where there are ſeveral wells with abundance of water. 
The proper landing- place is at the fort, where the Dutch have built a wooden pier 
for the conveniency of landing. bel 


Directians for a Sbip, coming from the Southward, bound into Trincomalay Harbour: 


r he firſt danger to be guarded againſt, going into Trincomalay Bay, from the ſouth- 
reef off Foul ward, is Foul Point, which I have already deſcribed in p. 42. and may be avoided by 
Point. keeping in 14, 15, or 16 fathom; and when Round Ifland is a fail's breadth open to 
the ſouthward of Marble Point, you are clear of that danger: Marble Point will 

then bear W. by 8. . S. | | — 
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With the above marks you may run up the bay till you open the harbour's mouth : To ſteer up 
but yr th no ſoundings, as you run up the bay, after you are to the weſtward of Nor- the bay. 
way Illand. . | 
bers The courſe into the harbour is N. W. by N. keeping mid-way between Round Iſland Toenter the 
and Elephant Iſland, where you ſtill have no ſoundings. | bc. 3x" harbour, 
Come not near the weſt point of Elephant Iſland ; for, about a cable's length N. W. by Elephant 
W. therefrom, lie dangerous rocks, with only 6 feet water on them; to go clear of Shoal. 
which, keep the White Houſe, that ſtands on the top of Oſnabrug Point, 2 fails breadth 
open with Elephant Fort Point. The harbour's mouth 1s very narrow, being not more 
than 2 cables length over, and 30 fathom water in the middle; each point ſteep to, ſo 
that you may go within a ſhip's length of either; therefore you may run boldly in, 
there being no danger but what may be ſeen. | 
After you have got through the narrow entrance, you will come into a fine ſpacious Vork Show, 
harbour, where ſhips lie ſheltered from all winds that blow ; the bottom clear, and good 
holding ground : but right in the middle of the harbour lies a dangerous ſhoal of rocks, 
on which there is not above 5 feet water, called York Shoal, which you will avoid by 
keeping Round Iſland a ſail's breadth open with Oſnabrug Point, till you bring the flag- 
ſtaff on Flag-ſtaff Point, upon the gap of the wood, at the town ; when you are. clear of 
it, and may run up towards the town, and anchor where you pleaſe, or in what depth 
you pleaſe from 17 to 8 fathom. Here are many convenient coves and places for ſhips to 


he in, or careen, heave down, &c. as may be ſeen more particularly in my Draught of 
this place. Fog | | . 


Directions, coming from the Northward, and bound into Trincomalay Harbour. 


You may paſs by Pigeon Iſland within a mile, a mile and a half, or 2 miles of it, in Pigeon I. 
21, 22, or 24 fathom. What is called Pigeon Iftand is a cluſter of rocks, both above 
and under water, the outermoſt of which is the largeſt and higheſt, and has ſeveral green 
% trees and ſhrubs on it: between it and the main there is no paſlage, being all fuul 


| ground, with rocks above and under water. I have taken great pains in ſounding about 
the outer part of this iſland ; and had 22 fathom a mile and a half without it; ſounded 
- towards the iſland, and had 21, 21, 20, 19, 17, 16, ſoft ground, within half a mile of it. 


* This iſland bears from the Flag-ſtaff Point, at Trincomalay, N. by W. 2 W. 12 or 13 
ry miles. Off Pigeon Iſland, when you have 36 or 38 fathom, you are juft at the edge of 
al the bank, and the next caſt may. be 40 or 42 fathom, or, perhaps, no ground. If it 


2 MW ould prove calm, or the current againſt you, take care to anchor, rather than. be ſet off 

W the bank. | 5 nn 

er From Pigeon Ifland you may coaſt it along as far as Elizabeth's Point in 20 or 18 Rocks off 
fathom, though the ſoundings are a little irregular between them. Elizabeth's Point is the Etizabeth's: 


ger north point of Back Bay, Trincomalay, off which lie 2 rocks above water, about the * 
bigneſs of a boat, and are about + of a mile from the ſhore; and from them to feaward 
runs out a reef of rocks under water, for , of a mile, having 7 or 8 fathom water cloſe to 
them, and much about the ſame water cloſe to the rocks, both to the northward and 
fouthward of them ; therefore.come no nearer them than 12 or 13 fathom, nor to the 
ſhore, to the northward of them, than 17 or 18 fathom, the bottom being foul, and the 
toundings very irregular in that depth of water, but more fo under that depth. Theſe 
rocks. bear from the outer part of Pigeon Iſland S. by E. 2 E. 9 or 10 miles, and from 
the Flag-ſtaff Point N. by W. £ W. 3 or 4 miles. If you keep Chapel Point juſt open 
with the Flag-ſtaff Point, it will bear ſouth a little weſterly; and this mark will carry 
you clear of all danger from theſe rocks, in 12 and 13 fathom water. : 


If 


> , 
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If you keep out in 25 or 30 fathom between the above-mentioned rocks and Flag-ſtaf 


Point, you will ſoon be off the bank, and loſe ſoundings; for there are no foundings tur. R 

| ther than 2 miles off the ſhore hereabouts ; and off the Flag-ſtaff Point, not above 4 of a 0! 
mile off, you will have 100 fathom, or, perhaps, no ground. 3 | ir 

Being off the Flag-ſtaff Point, with the wind fair, and you bound into Trincomalay F 

Harbour, you may borrow as, near as you pleaſe to the Flag-ſtaff Point, there being 17 a 

| or 18 fathom within a ſhip's length of it, and no danger. 1 5 ic 

Reef off Between Flag-ſtaff Point and Chapel Point there are rocks that appear above water, I 

, "rs and run out ſome diſtance into the ſea, 155 are pretty ſteep to: anda large 4th of a mile fr 
A. off Chapel Point there lies a rock above water, about the bigneſs of a ſmall boat, from al 


which a reef of rocks, under water, runs right out to ſeaward, about a large .cable's 
length: however, the white mark on the inſide of Elizabeth's Point, kept about a ſail's ir 
| breadth open with the Flag- ſtaff Point, carries you clear of all danger hereabouts, in 18, tl 
20, or 22 fathom. 5 E 
To ſteer up Being paſt the rock and reef off Chapel Point, you may ſteer up the bay; and keeping tl 
the bay, &c. Marble Point open to the northward of Round Ifland, till you open the harbour's mouth, ſl 
carries you clear of all danger; but you will have no ſoundings. Then keep mid-way 
between Round Ifland and Elephant Iſland, and ſteer in for the harbour's mouth N. W. N 
by N. as before directed, in coming from the ſouthward. * 
n 


Leading Marble Point, a ſail's breadth open to the northward of Round Ifland, is the leading 

D en n both in and out of the bay, carrying you clear alſo of all danger on the ſouth ſide of 
TY the bay; and paſs the ſhoal off Foul Point in 12 fathom. _ 7 1 * 
a ; : a 
Marks for turning into Trincomalay Harbour. f 
Foul Point, A ſhip off Foul Point ſtanding to the northward, and bound into Trincomalay Har- li 
| bour, with the wind weſterly, as it moſt commonly is during the S. W. monſoon, 0 
[ may borrow, on the back of the ſhoal off Foul Point, into 14 or 15 fathom. And tc 
| when you open Marble Point to the northward of Round Iſland, you may keep up for ſt 
| Flag-ſtaff Point, if the wind will let you: for a conſiderable ſpace between theſe 2 tl 
| | points there are no ſoundings, although you have ſoundings for 1, or 1 + mile to In 
©. - the northward of Foul Point. I have very carefully founded about Foul Point : ſeveral tl 
1 be times, and found gradual ſoundings approaching it every way. I have had gradual I 
| ſoundings from 4 to 36 fathom, on the edge of the bank, when Flag-ſtaff Point bore m 
W. N. and Foul Point S. + E. and the next caſt no ground. {r 


| The beſt way to get into the Harbour, with the wind off ſhore, is to work up under the t: 
| Flag-ſtaff Point, and to the northward of it, taking care not to ſtand to the fouthward, | 
{9 as to open the great bay, until you can paſs the reef off Chapel Point with the leading ** 


mark for clearing the ſame, as above mentioned, on account of the ſtrong outſet which ſh 
generally accompanies the weſterly winds. When you ſtand to the northward, there is 1 
nothing to fear but what you ſee. Between the rocks off Elizabeth's Point and the Flag- ac 


ſtaff Point you may ſtand in to 8 or 7 fathom, the bottom being clear and ſandy, with I: 
gradual ſoundings from 20 to 7 fathom, When you tack, and ſtand to the ſouthward, pl 
keep as cloſe to the Flag-ſtaff Point as poſſible, and borrow as near the rock and reef that be 
; lies off Chapel Point as you can, obſerving the leading mark in the former direction. | 
NortheſkR., In ſtanding over towards the ſouth ſhore, take this precaution ; do not be too bold in th 
ſtanding towards it; for between Foul Point and Norway Iſland it is all rocky and foul 1 
pane: with very irregular ſoundings, ſhoalening 4, 5, or 6 fathom at a caſt: therefore cl 
y no means ſtand into leſs than 20 fathom ; for about half-way between Foul Point and WU © 
Norway Iſland lies a very dangerous rock, with only 8 feet water on it, called the N orthel: A 
| | Rock, | 
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Rock, ſo called from a ſtore-ſhip of that name being loſt thereon in the year 1748 5 
on which you have the following bearings: Flag-ſtaff Point N. 35 deg. W. a hill 
in the country, and Marble Point, touching W. 10 deg. 8. Norway Ifſland S. 38 deg, W 
Foul Point E. 10 deg. N. There are 8 and 9 fathom all round it, and 15 and 18 fathom 
a very little way without it. In ſhort; I would not adviſe you to ſtand further to the 
ſouthward, until you get well to the weſtward of 'Norway Ifland, than juſt to bring Round 
Iſland on with, or touching, Marble Point. With which bearings you will have ſoundings 
from 18 to 20, 22, and 24 fathom, all the way between Foul Point and Norway Iſland, 
and, when a-breaſt Norway Iſland, 13, 14, or 15 fathom. 98 

When you tack and ſtand to the northward again, you will loſe ſoundings: if you ſtand Chapet 
in with Chapel Point, (off which lie a parcel of rocks above water, called Chapel Iſlands) Inands. 
there is no danger but what you ſee. Theſe rocks, and all the north ſide of the bay to 
Elephant Iſland, and that ifland alſo, are ſteep to, and no danger but what may be ſeen, 
the land being high, and no ſoundings on this fide the bay, a cable's length from the 
ſhore. | | | 

When you tack and ſtand again to the ſouthward, be careful how you ſtand towards Norway 
Norway Ifland ; for without it, within it, and all round it, are rocks above and under Iſland. 
water; which makes it very dangerous coming near it: therefore be careful to obſerve the 
marks above given, for keeping clcar of any danger on the north fide of it. 

When you can weather Norway ifland, you may ſtand a good way further to the ſouth- The ſhoal 
ward of the great bay of Trincomalay; but obſerve this caution: Being off Norway Iſland, or >: W. A 
a little within it, in ſtanding to the ſouthward you will often meet with large flaws of wind, I . 
which wi! invite you to ſtand on, and make you imagine you can weather away Norway 
Iland: yet be not tag deſirous to ſtand on that way too ſoon; for to the S. W. of Norway 
Iſland, and a great way out into the bay, lies a large flat ſand-bank, on which there are 
only 3, 3 2, and 34 fathom: and what makes it the more dangerous is, that it is ſtcep 
to, having no ſouadings a very little way without it; and from 15 or 16 fathom, in half a 
ſhip's length you will have 3 + or 3 4 fathom. The marks to clear the ſaid ſhoal are, to keep 
the great tres on the middle of the flag-ſtaff point of land on with Chapel Point, or juſt touch- 
ing it; and this will carry you clear to the weſtward : but, if you find you open the tree with 
the point, as you ſtand on, tack to the northward again, in order to keep the mark ſhut 
in or touching, when you ſtand to the ſouthward again; which when you can do, you 
may with ſafety ſtand over for the ſouth ſide of the great bay; and when you open the 
ſmall iſland in the mouth of the lake to the ſouthward of Pigeon's Iſland, you are clear to 
| tie ſouthward of it. 
| In ſtanding to the ſouth fide of the great bay you will have no ſoundings until you are S. ſhore of 
within a mile of the ſouth ſhore: however, you muſt keep your lead going; for it = great 
| ſhoalens very ſuddenly: you may have, the firſt caſt, 35 or 40 fathom; the next, perhaps, 1 
5 


- 


18 or 20 fathom; and the next, 10 or 12 fathom. Into leſs than 12 or 14 I would not 
adviſe you to go with a great ſhip, but tack immediately to the northward ; for from 


12 to 4 fathom is not above 2 cables length, and in ſome places not above 1. In ſome 
{ places 4 fathom is 2 or a mile from the ſhore; therefore the diſtance from the ſhore may 
t be the more apt to deceive you. 


| The moſt gradual ſoundings, on the ſouth ſide the bay, are off the river Cotiar ; and Cotiar 
1 the ſoundings are further off ſhore, oppoſite this river, than any other part of the bay. River. 
] [ have anchored off this river, in from 10 to 12 fathom, fine, ſoft, muddy bottom, and 
e clear, good, holding ground; the river's mouth bearing S. by E. about 3 of a mile, where 
it is very ſmooth lying in the S. W. monſoon. 
- Small ſhips may anchor in 7, 8, or 9 fathom, any where along ſhore, between Cotiar Anchorage 
X tiver and Sambor, or the eaſternmoſt river; good ground, muddy bottom, ſmooth water, - (mall 
75 | | and ſhips. 
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66 Sundry RE MARK S and OBSERVATIONS mad: in 

and ſafe anchorage, : a mile from the ſhore. I have very carefully ſounded all this bay, 
and my remarks may be depended on. 2-0 | | 

To fetch As I have mentioned above, that in ſtanding towards the ſouth fide of the great bay, 


into the 


aber. When in 14 or 12 fatham, you ſhould tack to the northward; now, by ſo doing, (ſuppoſing 


the wind weſterly, as I have ſuppoſed it all along) you will lie up for Round Ifland, and 
muſt go cloſe under the lee thereof, it being ſteep to, which will enable you to fetch into 
the harbour with a full fail. As you paſs through the harbour's mouth, keep cloſe on 

board the weather-ſhore, on which you may borrow within a ſhip's length any where, 
and ſo run into the harbour, and anchor where you pleaſe, as before directed. 


EEE 


Remarks and DireSions for making a Paſſage from the Coaſt of Coromandc| 
to Bombay, in the South-1/eft Monſoon, &c. : 


ENELELELELELELELELELENEL ß  EELEEEEE NET 
EE ERIN ER IRSLELEL IL IL ARIEL ER EL EL IL REL Int 5-2 


The oi Have known ſeveral ſhips that have made this paſſage in the S. W. monſoon, though 
quence o 


ſhipsſtretch- it is both tedious and troubleſome: thoſe that ſtretched directly off the Coaſt of 
ing off from Coromandel from Madraſs have met with ſtrong northerly currents, and the wind,, 
Madraſs. which generally hang much ſoutherly ; fo that they have not been able to fetch any further 
than Acheen Head, and there have been hampered with ſoutherly winds and northerly 
How they currents, which have prevented their getting to the ſouthward, and made their paſſage both 


are prevents» : I 
TS long and troubleſome: ſome have been three, and others four months in making this 


* 


the ſouth- paflage, which in common is reckoned a ten- weeks paſſage ; whereas it may be made in 
fix weeks with great caſe, by taking the proper methods, &c. 


To keep up If I were to make a paſſage from Madraſs to Bombay, in the S. W. monſoon, I would 


along the work up along the Coromandel Coaſt from Madraſs as far as Negapatam, by taking 
E the advantage of the ſea and land winds, and would anchor when the wind and current 
tam. were againſt me: this paſſage from Madraſs to Negapatam may be made in 10, 12, or 
14 days at moſt, in any month of the year, but May, or the latter end of April, at which 
time the current runs very ſtrong to the northward. In June, July, or Auguſt, ſhips 
ee make a paſſage from Madraſs to Negapatam in 9, 10, or 11 days; and when you 
From Nega- have got to Negapatam, the worſt part of the paſſage is over, or it may be ſaid to be made ſure; 
patam to for there you will meet with ſtrong land-winds, which will run you over to Ceylon in 48 hours, 
ſtretch over as J have ſeveral times run from Negapatam, and anchored in Back Bay at Trincomalay in 


"or Ceylon. 48 hours. And all along the N. E. part of Ceylon you will meet with ſtrong weſterly 


Io coaſt it winds, which will tun you to the ſouthward very quickly. I would adviſe you to coaſt it 


Mong 1 along Ceylon as far as the Friar's Hood, which I have done with the weſterly winds from 


Friar's Hood Trincomalay in two days. From the Friar's Hood I would ſtretch off, and take my 
departure from it: and having briſk gales at S. W. and W. S. W. I have croſſed the Line 


Long. to 


r third day from the Friar's Hood. Longitude, made from the Hood, 5 deg. 26 min. E. 


Line in, variation 37 min. W. In latitude 2 deg. or 2 deg. 30 min. S. you meet the S. E. trade- 
winds. I would run to the ſouthward, into 9 deg. 30 min. or 10 deg. S. where you will 

have the S. E. trade-winds blow freſh; and there I would run down my weſting: about 

— 14 or 15 deg. weſting, from the Friar's Hobd, will be ſufficient. The land near the ſea 
off the Friar's Hood, when it bears weſt, lies in 7 deg. 16 min. N. and longitude, by com- 


putation, 82 deg. 8 min. E; from London, The longitude of Scuhelipar, which is one of 


the 
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the weſternmoſt of the Laccadive Iflands, is 72 deg.” 24 min. E. from London; fo that What weſt- 
the difference of longitude between the Friar's Hood and Scuhelipar is g deg. 44 min. W. ing you may 
and if you go 4 or 5 deg. to the weſtward of the Laccadives, you will be far enough to the GE om 
weſtward, which will make near 14 or 15 deg. weſting from the Friar's Hood. Hood. 
Being in the latitude 9 deg. 30 min. or 10 deg. S. 1 would ſteer ſo as that, by the time Ty, higheſt 
I had made 9g deg: 30 min. or 10 deg. of welt longitude from the Friar's Hood, I would lat, you need 
have reduced my latitude to 3 deg. or 3 deg. 30 min. 8. From hence I would ſteer to the go into. 
weſtward, till 1 had made 4 deg. 30 min. of longitude more, by the time I had got into What long. 
the latitude 2 deg. 8. This track leads between the iſlands called Las de Digo Rayes and a yy” * 
the ſhoals Baſſas de Chagos. Thoſe who have made the Iflands Las de Digo Rayes in 13 
going this track, ſay they are pretty high: I have ſeen them ſet, in ſhips journals, from ſoutn. 
N. N. E. to N. E. diſtant 8 or 9 leagues; but I know no bulineſs that ſhips have near 
„them. They are a large cluſter of iſlands, the body of them ſuppoſed to lie upon the 
Line, and pretty near upon a meridian with the weſternmoſt of the Laccadive Iſlands. 
I would croſs the latitude of them, or any other iflands, or ſhoal, in the day-time. 
Being in lat. 2 deg. S. and longitude, made from the Friar's Hood, about 14 deg. What long. 
3o min. W. Lwould then croſs the Line, and ſteer to the northward : hereabouts the weſt to croſs the 
variation begins to increaſe. Before you croſs the Line you will meet the 8. W. monſoon ; ee 
and as ſoon as you get into north latitude you will have freſh gales, and hazey dirty wea- 
ther, and the more ſo as you run to the northward. | pete 
Having croſſed the Line in the above-mentioned longitude, 14 deg. 30 min. W. from The lying 
the Friar's Hood, with this weſting you will ſteer to the northward, taking care to 9 
keep up your weſting; and let me remind you that the Coaſt of Malabar lies N. N. W. . 
and S. S. E. ſo that a north courſe will carry you in upon the ſhore, and a N. N. W. 
courſe will but carry you parallel to the Coaſt of Malabar. I have ſeen, by ſhips journals, 
at, for the want of this conſideration, they have fallen in with the coaſt ſooner than 
they intended, by ſteering north. "> # | 
In ailing this track the variation increaſes to about 3 deg. or 3 deg. 30 min. W. which, Variation in 
A | if properly attended to, will correct your longitude, I have failed this track, and very care- different lat. 


1 fully obſerved the variation, which I would recommend as your principal and ſure. guide, _ _ * 
* in failing along the track above mentioned. In latitude from 8 to 10 deg. N. and ward of the 
h 7 deg. to the weſtward of the Laccadive Iflands, you will have 4 deg. 12 min. W. Laccadive 
A variation. And in the above latitudes you will have variation 3 deg. 30 min. W. 5 deg. and. 

5 30 min. to the weſtward of theſe iſlands. Allo, if the variation be 2 deg. 27 min. or 

4 2 deg. 30 min. W. you will be. 3 deg. 30 min. to the weſtward of theſe iflands. Like- 

s wiſe, in the above latitudes, the variation being +-deg. 27 min. or 1 deg. 30 min. W. 

in vou will be 2 deg. to the weſtward of theſe iſlands. And you will have 1 deg. 5 min. or 

ly 1 deg. 8 min. W. variation, in fight of theſe iflands. When you have the variation as 

A oh, you may depend upon being the ſeveral diſtances to the weſtward of the Laccadive 

ands. 85 N 

1 1 you make weſting, you will increaſe your variation; if eaſting, you will de- 

. WM creaſe it. | | | K * 

" In latitude ' from 11 to 12 deg. N. you will have variation 3 deg. 5 min. W. 8 deg. The yaria- 
be 26 min. to the weitward of Goa. In latitude from 12 to 14 deg. N. you will have tion in 
variation 3 deg. and 3 deg. 5 min. W. 7 deg. to the weſtward of Goa. In lat. 14 deg. er. 
ut 30 min. N. you will have variation 2 deg. 12 min. W. long. 3 deg. 30 min. to the the +” HG 
(ea weſtward of Goa. In lat. 15 deg. and 15 deg. 30 min. N. you will have variation wardofGoa. 


n- + deg. 28 min. or 1 deg. 30 min. 2 deg. to the weſtward of Goa. Off Goa, in fight 
of W of the land, in lat. 15 deg. 30 min. you will have variation 42 min. W. WR 
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68 Sundry REMARKS and OBSERVATIONS made in 
Whbatvaria- If a ſhip keep in 2 deg. 30 min. W. variation, ſhe will go far enough to the' weſt. 
bon ar ward, and will keep clear of every thing, in going the outer paſſage to Bombay; and 
pralle to if you keep in 3 deg. W. variation, it will carry you along to the northward, parallel 
the coaſt, to the coaſt, which is as ſafe and unerring a guide as the ſun at noon for diſcovering 
; the latitude. 111 5 12 | | MI | 
Theparallel Steer to the northward till you get into the latitude of 18 deg. 50 min. which 
8 is the proper latitude to ſteer to the eaſtward for Bombay; but you muſt make an 
eck — allowance, in the courſe ſteered, for a ſoutherly current, which, in the S. W. monſoon, 
Bombay. you generally find ſetting along the coaſt, from 15 to 20 and 24 miles in 24 hours. 
Steer to the eaſt Ward in the parallels of 18 deg. 50 min. N. till you have ſoundings, 
which you have full 30 leagues off the coaſt, at 80 or go fathom, and which ſhoalen very 


gradually. For further particulars ſee my Directions for ſhips bound to Bombay, 
in p. 14. 2 | 


Remarks an a Paſſage from Madraſs 20 Manilla, zhrough the Straits of Malacca, 
; | in the South-Weſt Monſoon. FOE 


Failed from HE uſual time for failing from the Coromandel Coaſt, for the China Seas, through 
Madras, the Straits of Malacca, is May, June, or July; for the beginning of Auguſt is 
rather late, though ſhips may then fave their paſſage to China, &c. We failed 
from Madraſs the 3oth of July, 1762, for Manilla, and the next day had freſh gales from 
W. by S. to S. W. by S. with thick, hazey weather, ſome hard ſqualls, and rain; alſo 
found a ſoutherly current of 29 miles in the 24 hours; yet, the 2 ſucceeding days, found 
no current at all; which is a further proof of what I elſewhere aſſerted, that the nearer 
the land, the ſtronger the current. The reſt of our paſſage croſs the Bay of Bengal, we 
had a ſmall current, ſometimes to the northward, and ſometimes to the ſouthward, but 
| rather more to the northward, eſpecially in drawing near the iflands. On the 6th of 
Nicobar Auguſt, at 9 P. M. ſaw the land, which proved to be the Nicobar Iſlands: we went 
Wands. through the Sambrere Channel, in lat. 7 deg. 36 min. N. and made 11 deg. 41 min. E. 
long. from Madraſs to the northernmoſt of the Nicobar Iflands ; the variation 23 min. E. 
Tt being night-time when we made and paſſed theſe iſlands, I can give no other deſcription 

of thein, than that they appeared by moon-light to be pretty high land. Ss 
PuloButon, At midnight we took our departure from the N. E. part of the northernmoſt of the 
— Nicobar Iflands, in lat. 7 deg. 25 min. N. and ſteered for: Pulo Buton, which we faw 
on the 8th, at 6 A: M. In this run had variable winds, with cloudy weather and 


{ſmooth water; found no current, though we ſaw ſtrong riplings. When Pulo Buton 


bore. * N. iN. 6 or 7 leagues, ſounded; no ground 150 fathom. By ſeveral obſer- 
vations, found no variation. This is a large, high iſland, in lat. 6 deg. 30 min. N. 
bearing from the N. E. part of the northernmoſt of the Nicobar Iſlands, E. 13 deg. 8. 
97 orgs leagues, with ſeveral ſmall ones near it, and may be ſeen 10 or 12 leagues in clear 
weather. Hereabouts you ſee thehigh land of Malayo at a great diſtance. - oo» 
Pulo Pera. Having made Pulo Buton, direct your courſe for Paulo Pera, ſo as to go to the eaſtward 
thereof. Between theſe you may ſee the iſlands of the Great and Little Ladda, or Pepper 
Iſlands, which are high iſlands to the northward of Pulo Piſang. Pulo Pera is a e 
| | Se En | rocky 
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rocky ifland, in lat. 5 deg, 50 min. N. bearing about S. 8. W. 15 leagues from 

Pulo Buton, and may be ſeen 8, 9, or 10 leagues in clear weather. It is ſteep. 

to on all fides, You have 45 fathom water within 2 or 3 miles of it; and 5 or 6 

miles off, you have no ground $o fathom; but when it bore N. W. 5 or 6 leagues, 

had 45 fathom, ſandy ground. From hence direct your courſe for Pulo Jarra, 

bearing S.S.E. + E. 42 leagues: you have ſoundings between them from 35 to 25 fathom, 
ſometimes fine white ſand, and ſometimes ſand and mud. It is beſt paſſing to the eaſtward 

of Pulo Jarra, for the conveniency of the tides, and anchoring if the winds ſhould be 

contrary. £4332 

Though we went through the Sombrere Channel, yet I would rather adviſe going Advice toge 
to the ſouthward of the Nicobar Iflands, as the ſhorter cut, which, when attended with tothe ſouth- 
no more difficulty or danger, muſt certainly be the beſt. The S8. W. part of the Nicobar 9 
Iſlands lies in 6 deg. 45 min. N. and longitude, by run from Madraſs, 11 deg. 40 min. 
or 12 deg. E. The Nicobar Iſlands are pretty high, and may be ſeen 10 or 11 leagues in 

clear weather. Being off the S. W. part of the Nicobars, you may either make Pulo 

Rondo, or ſhape a courſe directly for Pulo Pera, bearing therefrom E. by S. 100 leagues: 

and if you make Pulo Rondo, Pulo Pera bears from it E. 4 deg. S. 74 leagues. | 
Pulo Rondo is a ſmall, but high, rocky, round iſland, in lat. 6 deg. 5 min. N. bearing from Pulo Ronde 
Acheen Head N. by W. II or 12 leagues; from the N. E. part of the Nicobars, S. E. 4 5. 

36 leagues; and from the S. W. part, E. zo deg. S. 28 leagues. Off the ſouth and S. W. 

fides of this iſland there are many ſmall rocks above and under water; but it is clear and 

bold on the north ſide. The variation off this iſland, in 1763 and 1764, was 14 min. W. 

This is much ſuch another ifland as Pulo Pera, being about the ſame height, but exactly 

round; wherefore I ſuppoſe it was named Pulo Rondo, or the Round Iſland. From hence 

may be ſeen the high mountains of Sumatra, bearing 8. S. E. 4 E. or S. S. E. 4 E. Pulo 

Braſſa ſouth, 6 or 7 leagues, and Pulo Way S. S. E. . E. 4 leagues. Pulo Way and Pulo 

Braſſa are both high iſlands, but Pulo Way is much the largeſt and higheſt of the whole 

cluſter. The longitude, as allowed by moſt navigators, is 11 deg. 30 min. E. from the 

Great Baſſes, which will make about 93 deg: 15 min. E. from London. Being off Pulo 

Rondo, by falling in 5 or 6 leagues to the ſouthward of Pulo Pera you will cut off ſome 

diſtance; and then dire& your courſe for Pulo Jarra: you will have no ſoundings in this 

track till you get to Pulo Pera. 

I have known ſhips take a different track from either of thoſe above mentioned, which Diſcuſſion 
has ſucceeded very well, and makes the run much ſhorter than either of them. They of 1 
failed from Madraſs, and made Pulo Rondo, paſſing to the northward thereof, and ſteered “e'. 
directly for Pulo Jarra, lying from it E. S. E. 4 E. 104 leagues. We failed from Madraſs 
2 days before theſe ſhips, ſteering, as above related, through the Sombrere Channel, and 
thought we had a pretty good paſſage; yet they got to Malacca 2 days before us: never- 
theleſs ſo quick a paſſage, by this track, is very uncertain, and therefore not always to be 
practiſed; ſince, if you ſhould have calms and the currents againſt you, (as is generally 
the caſe, in the S. W. monſoon, on the Sumatra fide) there is no anchoring. The ſame 
indeed may be faid of the paſſage from the Sombrere Channel to Pulo Buton, or to Pulo 
Pera, which is nearly the ſame diſtance as from Pulo Rondo to Pulo Jarra; and that there- 
fore the latter paſſage may be made as ſoon as either of the former, and thereby a conſider- 
able part of the diſtance cut off; conſequently, if the winds might be depended on, this 
would be the beſt and moſt expeditious method of making a paſſage. But it has been found 
by experience, that paſſages have generally been more expeditiouſly made on the Malla 
Coaſt, which is leſs ſubject to calms, and where you have little or no current; but rather a 
tide, which is alternately in your favour; and where you may anchor when the wind or 
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70 Sundry REMARKS and OBSERVATIONS made in © 
| tide is againſt you, and krep what you have got: which are ſufficient reaſons why ſhipy 
| thould rather keep along the Mallay Coaſt, notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of the ſhips above 
mentioned. : . 

Polo Jarra, Pulo Jarra is a ſmall, round, high iſland, in lat. 3 deg. 57 min. N, and has ſoundingy 
from 3o to 35 fathom, all round it, within 6 or 7 leagues. You may paſs on either fide 
this ifland, which is ſteep to, having 30 and 35 fathom cloſe to it. Hereabouts you gene- 
rally have the current ſetting to the N. W. at the rate of 20 miles in the 24 hours; which 
current you moſtly have all along the Mallay ſhore, in the N. E. monſoon; but the reverſe 
on the Sumatra ſhore, where you find a ſoutherly current. When Pulo Jarra bore N. W. 
4 leagues, had 34 fathom; and when it bore N. W.+ N..8 or 9 leagues, had 32 fathom. 

Bearings & Between Pulo Pera and Pulo Jarra, but well in with the Mallay Shore, lies Pulo Pinang, 

diſtance of a large and high mountainous iſland, in lat. 5 deg. 25 mim. N. bearing from Pulo Pera 

HE S. E. 28. 24 leagues, and from Pulo Jarra N. + W. 26 leagues. The Sambelongs, 

Jarra, which are a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, bear off Pulo Jarra from E. 2 8. to E. by N. diſtance 
8$ or 9 leagues: and from Jarra, Pulo Ding-ding bears E. N. E. + N. 10 or 11 leagues, 
Pulo Varela is a high iſland, and bears from Jarra W. by 8. 2 S. 15 or 16 leagues: and 
the Pulo Arroes he Noa: Pulo Jarra S. by E. 3 E. 25 or 26 leagues. | 

From Jarra Steer from Jarra for the Arroes, S. 8. E. and you will have very regular ſoundings, 

to che Ar- from 32 to 37 fathom, between them; but when the Arroes bear from S. by W. : W. 

es. to S. S. W. 1 W. diſtance from 3 to 5 leagues, you will deepen your water to 40 and 44 
fathom: when the eaſternmoſt Arroe bears 8. W. 5 W. you have 22 fathom; and when 
1 aj S. W. by W. 2 - leagues, and the Long Arroe W. 4 8. you have 11 or 12 

athom. | 3 

Puto Arroes The Pulo Arroes are a number of great and ſmall rocks, extending E. S. E. and 
W. N. W. 3 or 4 leagues. One of them is a long, low ifland, with trees upon it, in 
lat. 2 deg. 50 min. N. and is called the Long Arroe. The eaſternmoſt is a pretty high, 
round rock, covered with trees, and is called the Round Arroe: its lat. is 2 deg. 

43 min. N. This Round Arroe is a leading mark through the channel, between the N. and 8. 
ſand- heads, and may be ſeen from a large ſhip's poop, in clear weather, 7 or 8 leagues; but 
none of the other rocks above 4, 5, or 6 leagues. It flows at the Arroes on the full and change, 
E. and W. or 6 hours: the flood S. E. by S. and the ebb N. W. by N. each way 6 hours; 
{trong tides, which occaſion great riplings, as if in ſhoal water, or danger, though there 
is none: but as the tides have great dependence on the winds, I have known ſeveral in- 

, ſtances of their irregularity, the ebb running ſtrong for 9 hours together in the N. E. 

monſoon; and the flood as long in the S. W. monſoon : the variation 36 min. W. 

The chan- Between theſe rocks and the North Sand is the channel, by which ſhips generally paſs 

as en through theſe ſtraits. When the Arroes bear S. W. diſtance about 8 or 9 leagues, you 

5 the N. are on the edge of the North Sand, and have foundings from 20 to 15 and 9g fathom; 

Sand, from whence, if the weather be clear, you may juſt ſee Parcelar Hill, bearing about 
E. S. E. 13 or 14 leagues: but I. would not adviſe any ſhip to keep ſo near the North 
Sand, but rather within 3 or 4 leagues of the Arroes. In ſteering S. W. towards them 
from the laſt bearings, you will deepen your water, as you croſs over, from: 9 or 10 
fathom, on the edge of the North Sand, to 15, 25, 40, 45 fathom, about mid-channel: 
from thence, ſtill ſtanding to the ſouthward towards them, the water ſhoalens gradually 


from 44 to 40, 30, 25, 20, 15, to 12 fathom, ouzey ground, within 2 leagues of the 


Arroes, about mid-way between the Long and Round Arroe. 
Before I proceed to give directions for croſſing over from the Arroes to the Mallay Shore, 
through the channel, between the North and South Sands, &c. I ſhall give you as clear 


and diſtinct an account, as I can, of the dangers that lie in the way, with their bearings 


and 
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A VOYAGE x te EAST-INDIES. 7 
and diſtances from the moſt remarkable places, the marks to go clear of them, as alſo the 
true ſoundings, &c. that, by giving you a clear and diſtinct idea of the channel you are to 

o through, you may know the better how to avoid the dangers. ; 

Pulo Parcelar, commonly called Parcelar Hill, lies in lat. 2 deg. 48 min. N. and bears pargelar 
from the high, round, or eaſternmoſt Arroe, E. 3 deg. N. 16 or 17 leagues. This is a Hill. 
ſingle remarkable high hill near the ſhore on the Mallay Coaſt : the reſt of the iflands or 
land near it, being very low, cannot be ſeen at any great diſtance. This hill, therefore, 
being the only thing-you can ſee on the Mallay Shore, is the leading mark through the 
channel, between the North and South Sand- Heads. The variation 16 min. W. 

The North Sand lies about N. N. W. and S. S. E. it is reckoned 9 or 10 leagues in North and 
length, and is very dangerous: the ſouth part thereof is commonly called the North South Sand- 
Sand- Head, which bears, from the Arroes, E. by N. 2 N. diſtance 8 leagues, and from . we 
Parcelar Hill, W. by N. 9 or 10 leagues. In like manner the north part of the South \\t woes 
Sand is commonly called the South Sand-Head, and bears, from the Round Arroe, E. 2 S, them. 
about 7 leagues ; and from Parcelar Hill W. 4 S. 9 or 10 leagues. This ſand lies S. E. | 
by E. and N. W. by W. in length about 12 leagues. The diſtance between theſe ſand- 
heads is reckoned about 3 leagues, with very irregular ſoundings from 25 to 8 fathom 
between them. It is ſaid hs are ſeveral ſhoals to the northward and eaſtward of the 
North Sand, which I ſhall ſay nothing of, as they lie out of the track of a ſhip coming 
through this channel : but there is a hard ſhingly bank, with ſome ſand, lying in the 
Fair-way, that has only 2 f and 3 fathom on it, and conſequently very dangerous; from 
whence Parcelar Hill bears E. 3 deg.S. and the low land, or the trees on the low land, 
juſt ſeen from the poop, diſtance about 6 or 7 leagues ; and the Round Arroe, ſeen from 
the”"main-top, bearing W. g deg. 30 min. N. The author of the New Directory men- 
tions the above ſhoal, whoſe directions for this channel, and all the ſtraits of Malacca, are 
the beſt that I have ſeen. | | 8 


There are 2 banks in this channel, both of which you paſs over in almoſt the ſame Two banks 


depth of water, and very hard ground between them: you have from 15 to 18, 20, and ag Y 
22 fathom water. The weſternmoſt is between the North and South Sand-Heads. By South Sands 
keeping Parcelar due eaſt, ꝙ or 10 leagues, and the Round Arroe W. 8 deg. S. 7 or 8 leagues, 
you will have no leſs than 10 or 11 fathom on it; but if you bring the Round Arroe 
to bear W. by S. 8. you have only 8 or 9 fathom, which is too far to the northward. 
In going from this bank to the weſtward you ſoon deepen your water to 19, 20, and 
24 fathom, and ſhoalen it as ſuddenly, going to the eaſtward. Be ſure of your bearings, 
and there is no danger. The ſhoalening on the eaſternmoſt bank is 9 fathom : Parcelar 
Hill due eaſt 6 or 7 leagues, or the trees on the low land about Parcelar juſt in fight 
from the poop, and the Round Arroe V. 6 deg. S. You are then a- breaſt the 2 f fathom 
bank, and it is not more than 1 r or 2 miles to the northward of you; towards which it 
ſhoalens gradually to 5 and 4 fathom. | 
Between the North and South Sand, and Parcelar, the tides run ſtrong ; the flood S. E. Tides. 
by E. and the ebb N.W. by W. It flows at full and change E. S. E. and W. N. W. 
or 7 4 hours; and it ebbs and flows perpendicular 8 or 9 feet. . 225 
If a ſhip, coming from the Arroes and croſſing over to Parcelar, has a foul wind, and To turn it 


is obliged to turn through the channel, it is allowed, by moſt navigators, that ſhe may through the 


bring Parcelar Hill to bear from E. 4 8. to E. r N. between the North and South Sand- 188 

Heads. But when a ſhip has got ſo far to the eaſtward, as to loſe ſight of the Round 

Arroe upon deck, and before ſhe has ſight of the low land about Parcelar, ſhe muſt not ſtand 

to the northward further than to bring Parcelar Hill due eaſt; for E. +S. will bring her 

on the 2 * fathom bank, as before mentioned; but ſhe may ſtand further to the ſouth- 

ward, and bring Parcelar Hill to bear E. + N. and when ſhe gets fight of the low mw 
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72 Sundiy REMARKS and OBSERVATIONS ade in 
of Parcelar, may bring the hill E. by N. or more northerly, without any danger. Not- 
withitanding, I would adviſe the keeping a boat a-head to ſound, as is commonly done in 
RR x W TID p bo | 
 Havinga If at the Arroes you have a leading wind through the channel to Parcelar, ſhape your 
leading courſe, with reſpect to the tides and winds, ſo as to keep the Round Arroe from W. - 8. 
wind. to W.+S. but W. 2 8. is the beſt bearing: ſteer then till you get ſight of Parcelar Hill; 
then keep the hill due eaſt, till you get ſight of the low land about Parcelar, when you 
may bring the hill to bear E. by N. or more northerlv, and run within 2 or 3 leagues of 
the low land about Parcelar. . | YN | 1 3 8 
Having given the bearings and marks for the ſands and dangers that lie in the way 
of croſſing over from the Arroes to Parcehr, and alſo the marks to avoid them, with 
the true ſoundings, &c. I ſhall now give a ſhort direction for going through the channel, 
with the different depths of water you meet with in croſſing over. 2 
Soundings Being off the Arroes, within 3 leagues of them, in 12 or 14 fathom water, ſhape your 
in a direct courſe, with reſpect to the tides and winds, ſo as to keep the Round Arroe from W. 
courſe,thro' 4 8. to W. 4 8. till you get fight of Parcelar Hill, as above directed, in which track you 
1 * will have irregular ſoundings from 12 or 14 to 18, 20, and 25 fathom; and when the 
Arroes to Round Arroe bears W. 8 deg. 8. 6 or 7 leagues, you will ſoon ſhoalen your water to 12, 
Farcelar. 10, and g fathom, when you are on the weſternmoſt bank, and between the North and 
South Sand-Heads. Parcelar bearing off you E. or E. 2 S. is pretty good bearings here- 
abouts. Keep Parcelar Hill due eaſt, and you will have 9 and 10 fathom on this 
weſternmoſt bank, and ſoon deepen to 15, 18, 20, 22, 23 fathom, when you are between 
the weſternmoſt and eaſternmoſt banks; and as ſoom as you begin to loſe fight of the Round 
Arroe upon deck, you are coming upon the eaſternmoſt bank, and will ſhoalen your 
water to 15, 12, 10, 9 + fathom ; and when you can juſt ſee the trees on the low land 
about Parcelar, you are a-breaſt of the 2 + fathom bank: if Parcelar Hill | bears due eaſt, 
it is then 1 + or 2 miles to the northward of you: you are then alſo clear of the South 
Sand, and may ſteer more ſoutherly, ſo as to bring Parcelar Hill E. by N. or even more 
northerly. By continuing your courſe to the eaſtward you will ſoon deepen. your water 
again to 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 fathom, ouze ; and from 24, ſhoalen again to 17 or 
18 fathom, 5 or 6 miles off the low land of Parcelar. | 


From Par- Between Parcelar and Cape Richado the coaſt forms a deep bay. The channel between 


owes to C. the South Sand and the Mallay Coaſt is about 4 leagues wide. The ſoundings between 
ichado. N N 

Parcelar and Cape Richado are from 15, 20, 25, 30, to 35, and in ſome places 40 fathom, 

ouzey ground; but, in general, very irregular, deepening and ſhoalening ſeveral fathoms 

at a caſt; ſo that in the night-time: there is no judging by the ſoundings where you are. 

The ground is all ouze, excepting about the middle of the channel, Parcelar bearing N. E. 

by E. about 2 leagues off ſhore, there is a ſmall bank of 13 fathom, fand, gravel, and 

{mall ſtones. Alſo within the bight N. W. r N. 4 or 4 © leagues from the cape, and S. E. 

by S. from Parcelar Hill, about 2 or 3 miles off ſhore, there lies a bank of ſand, whereon 

{ome ſhips have been loſt: by keeping the cape E.S.E.iS. or E. 8. E. 4 8. and 

Parcelar Hill N. N. W. or N. N. W. 3 W. you may go 2 or 3 miles without it, in 

16, 18, or 20 fathom water; and keeping in from 18 to 22 fathom, between Parcelar 

and Cape Richado, will lead you in a good channel from 4 to 6 miles off ſhore. 

C. Richado, Cape Richado is a high bluff point of land, and ſteep to, (ſomething like Mount Dilla on 
the Coaſt of Malabar, only not fo high) ſtretching out to ſeaward in a long narrow point of 
land, which forms a deep bay on each fide of it, with a ſmall rock or iſland near its extre- 

mity: it lies in lat. 2 deg. 28 min. N. and bears, from Parcelar Hill, S. E. a little 
ſoutherly, about 13 leagues. About a league without the cape you may ſee the low land of 
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Sumatra from the deck, this being the narroweſt part of the ſtraits to the Horthward of 
Malacca.  — | | . en Fi DI ITN 

Here the tides run ſtrong, flowing, on the full and change, N. W. and 8. E. or The tides. 


9 hours ; the flood to the ſouthward, and the ebb to the northward. The ſoundings are zad ſound- 


une ven and irregular, from 15 or 16 to 30 fathom: within 2 or 3 miles of the cape you l 
will have 22, 23, or 25 fathom, and only 15, 16, and 18 fathom, at 2 or 2 f leagues, the Richado & 
cape bearing E. N. E. and then, 3 or 3 leagues to the weſtward of the cape, you will the South 
have 30 and 35 fathom ; and then from 35 fathom it ſhoalens ſuddenly to 10 fathom, hard PO 
ground, on the South Sand. 1 | 

About 2 leagues E. by S. from Cape Richado, is the mouth of the River Lingin, a R. Lingin. 
place that produces much tin. | 


From Cape Richado Malacca Hills bear E. by S. 1 S. and the Great Water Iſland S. E. From Cape 


+ 8. about 12 leagues; but the courſe to Malacca Road is 8. E. by E. about 10 leagues. > 15 ea _ 
You have ſoundings from 16 to 20, and 25 fathom, from 3 to 6 miles off ſhore, ouzey 
ground; only, when Cape Richado bears N. W. 3 or 4 leagues, and about 4 or 5 miles 
off ſhore, there is a hard bank of 13 fathom ; but within, as well as without it, 20 and. 
24 fathom. Alſo, about mid-way between Cape Richado and Malacca Road, lies a 
rock above water, about a mile off ſhore; but that cannot be reckoned dangerous, as no 
ſhips have occaſion to come ſo near the ſhore. | 
There is no danger going into Malacca Road. If you are in the offing in 20 or 23 Malacca R. 
fathom, you ſhoalen your water gradually to 7 fathom as you run in for the road. 1 
would not adviſe. a great ſhip to go into lefs than 7 + fathom, for it ſhoalens ſuddenly 
from 7 to 5 and 4 ſathom. And ſhips ſhould be ſtill more careful not to go too far to the 
ſouthward, or the S. E. part of the bay, where the ground is foul and rocky, and 


ſhoalens ſuddenly from 8 to 3 fathom. Likewiſe off Woody or Fiſher's Iſland there is no 


danger, as ſome directions mention: I have ſounded well about it, and found that a ſhip, 
upon occaſion, might go within + a mile of it, in 16 fathom water; or have 10 fathom 
within £Z of a mile of it, and 20 fathom about a mile without it. You may anchor in Anchorage 
Malacca Road from 13 to 7 + fathom, ouzey ground. Malacca Church on the N. W. 
* of Mount Moora E. 27 deg. 30 min. N. the S. W. part of Woody or Fiſher's Iſland 
36 deg. 15 min. N. and the outermoſt of the Four Brothers, or Water Iſlands, E. 50 deg. 
20 min. S. diſtance from Malacca 12 mile. It flows in Malacca Road S. S. E. and N. N. W. 
or 10 % hours: the flood runs E. S. E. and the ebb W. N. W. pretty ſtrong tides. Half- Tides. 
flood in the road is high-water aſhore: at 4 ebb a ſhip's boat cannot get into the river. 

Malacca lies in the latitude of 2 deg. 12 min. N. and the variation, by ſeveral obſer- Malacea. 
vations, I made 1 deg. 24 min. W. Here the Dutch have a fort and very conſiderable 
ſettlement, which 2 refreſhments of all kinds in great plenty: the church ſtands 
upon a high hill in the middle of the garriſon, and 1s always kept very white, which, 
together with its fituation, makes it very conſpicuous at a great diſtance, whereby Malacca 
may be eaſily known. | | | 

From Malacca fail without, or to the weſtward of, all the Water Iflands, and you will Prom Mfa- 
deepen your water gradually from 8 to 20 fathom: and from 3 to 6 miles without the lacca to 
Water Iſlands you will have from 20 to 25 fathom. Hereabouts the flood runs 8. E. by S. ou For- 
and the ebb N. W. by N. at the rate of 1 + knot: the bottom ouzey, and good anchorage. 
Being without the Water Iflands, ſteer 8. E. by S. or S. E. for Mount Formoſa, which 
is 11 Or.12 leagues diſtant, in ſoundings from 20 to 24 fathom; but if the winds are 
contrary, you may ſtand over from 15 fathom on the Mallay Shore to 15 fathom on tue 
Sumatra Shore, but no nearer. From the outermoſt of the Four Brothers, or Water 
Iſlands, which lies in lat. 2 deg. 4 min. N. Mount Moora bears E. by 8. 2 8. 7 or 8 
leagues ; and Mount Formoſa E. 8. E. * 4 1 or 12 leagues. The 2 mounts or hills 
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54 Sundiy REMARKS ar. OBSERVATIONS: made in 
| lie from each other S. E. and N. W. about 7 leagues, in lat, 2 deg:, and 1 deg, 
48 min. N. From the Water Iſlands to a-breaſt Mount Moora you have toundings from 
20 to 26 fathom, ouzey ground, from 3 to 4 or 5 leagues off thore; The tides here are 
very uncertain, but ſet longeſt and ſtrongeſt to the weſtward. From Mount Moora the 
courſe is 8. E. by 8. to Formoſa Point and Rivers Mouth, off which, about 2 leagues, 


"$3 ; lies a ſhoal ftretching along thore: from the 8. E. end thereof, Mount Formoſa bears 


N. E. by N. and Mount Moota N. W. by N. from the N. W. part of it Mount 
Formoſa E. : 8. and Mount Moora N. and N. by W. Juſt without this there is 
another bank, whereon there is but 5 fathom, hard ground. pe i <9 5 

From For- From Formoſa Point to Pulo Piſang the courſe is S. E. by S. 7. ½ or 8 leagues; and 


mola to Pu- when Mount Formoſa bears N. E. between 3 and 4 leagues, you will ſee Pulo Piſang 


9 bearing S. E. 4 E. or S. E. by E. diſtance 7 or 8 leagues, and will then have ſoundings 
from 20 to 22 or 23 fathom, ouzey ground. The ſtraits hereabouts are about 10 leagues 
broad. Ships always keep on the Mallay fide, (on which they may borrow into 11 or 
12 fathom with ſafety, on occaſion) becauſe off the oppolite ſhore are many ſhoals, and foul 
ground. In the middle there is a bank which ſtretches E. S. E. and W. N. W. 8 leagues 
in length: from the weſternmoſt part whereof Mount Formoſa bears N. E. by N. and Pulo 
Piſang E. by S. about 8 leagues, or juſt in fight; and from the eaſt end of this bank Pulo 
Piſang bears E. N. E. 4 N. of N. E. by E. 2 f or 3 leagues. Between this bank and Pulo 
Piſang is the common channel, the leading marks for Which are, Formoſa Hill N. N. W. 
2 W. and Carimons S. S. E. 3 E. in 21 or 22 fathom, mid- channel; or from ꝗ to 10 or 12 
fathom, 2 or 3 miles from Pulo Piſang, to 18 0719: fathom on the fand fide; from which 

75 og it ſhoalens ſuddenly to 10, 9, 7, 5 fathom. The channel is but narrow, according to moſt 

Lereabeurs navigators opinion, being, as they inflagine, but 4 miles from the ſhoal, off the iſland, to the 

than ima- ſand; but, in my opinion, the channel is, at leaſt, 2 leagues wide, which I am well aſſured of 

sined. by my own experience, For. inſtance, when Mount Formoſa bore N. 4 W. and Pulo 
Piſang E. 2 S. 4 leagues, and the Great Carimon Ifland S. E. had from 21 to 22 fathom 
water: we ſteered E. S8. E. 2 S. 6 miles, and had from 21 to 17 fathom, when Mount 
Formoſa bore N. by W. 2 W. and Pulo Piſang E. 2 N. 6 or 7 miles. We ſteered the 
ſame courſe 5 miles, and had from 17 to 19 + fathom, when Mount Formoſa bore 
N. N. W. 3 W. (which is the leading mark through between the iſland and the ſand) 
and Pulo Piſang E. N. E. northecly, diſtance 4 miles: we then ſteered 8. E. 3 miles, and 
had from 20 to 21 fathom: then Mount Formoſa bore N. N. W. W. Pulo Piſang 
N. E. 4 E. 5 miles, and the Great Carimon*'S, E. by S. when we were clear of the ſand 
to the ſouth-eaſtward of it. This proves the channel to be wider than the directories 
and moſt navigators believe it to be; or that we went without it. We were a fleet of 11 
ſail, and much ſcattered: ſeveral ſhips, without and within us, 3 or 4 miles, and none 
of them had ſhoalenings on this ſand. e Ft . 

PuloPiſang, Pulo Piſang is a pretty large, high, woody iſland, in lat. 1 deg. 23 min. N. bearing 
from Point Formofa S. E. by S. 7 + or 8 leagues: it lies 5 or 6 miles off the Mallay 
Coaſt, and has 3 ſmall iſlands by it. This iſland may be ſeen in clear weather 9 or 10 
leagues, when it makes in a ſmall hummock, like a boat turned bottom upwards. | It 
flows here north and ſouth; the ebb runs Jongeſt to the N. W. The variation, by 
ſeveral obſervations, ae 53 min. W. | . AT 

Between From Pulo Piſang ulo Cocob lies S. E. 4 E. 5 4 Or 6 leagues, and the eaſternmoſt 

Pulo Piſang, point of the Little Carimons S. S. E. 4 E. 8 or 8 + leagues. | Between Pulo Piſang and 

en + thy Pulo Cocob you have ſoundings from 17 to 20 fathom, ouzey ground; and between Pulo 

Cocob and the Carimons from 17 to 20, 24 to 17 fathom towards the Carimons: and you 
ſhould ſtand no nearer the Carimons than that depth: ouzey: ground from fid2 to fide.” 
Pulo Cocob is a low flat ifland, cloſe in with the Mallay Shore, from whence the caſt pour 
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2 E. diſtance 4 or 5 leagues; and the outermoſt of the T'wo Brothers (2 ſmall rocks) right 


to the S. E. and much ftronger. 


outermoſt of the 2 iſlands Rabbet and Coney bearing eaſt, ſoutherly, and the extremes of 


re Ineſs of the ſand on its beach. This iſland is covered with pretty high trees, and may 
be ſeen a good diſtance. To the eaſtward and ſouthward of this are a great-nnmber of 


W. from the ſouth part of Barn Iſland; diſtance about half a mile: when they are in one, Coney. 


from 19 to 30 fathom, rocky ground; and from theſe rocks to Barn Iſland you have 


VOYAGE # the BASTINDIES: 7g 
of the Little Carimon bears 8. 8. W. about 4 leagues, Between theſe is the channel, of 
about 3 leagues. in breadth. The Carimons are 2 pretty large and high iſlands, called the 
Little and the Great Carimon : they are both very high land; but the Great Carimon is 
the higheſt, and has a very high remarkable peak on it. But obſerve, that between Pulo 
Piſang and Pulo Cocob the Mallay Coaſt is Nat and ſhoal; therefore, come no nearer it 
than 14 or 12 fathoni, and bring Pits Piſang no further to the weſtward than N. W. or 
N. W. + N. nor ſtand nearer to the Sumatra Side than 15 fathom, under which depth 
is foul ground and ſhoal water; particularly when the E. point of the Carimons bears S. E. 


on with it, about 3 leagues diſtance, and Pulo Piſang N. + E. about 4 leagues: it ſhoals 
ſuddenly from 15 fathom ſoft, to 9 fathom hard ground. The Two Brothers bear from 
Pulo. Cocob 8. W. by 8. Between them are good ſoundings from 24 to 15 fathom. | 
Tanjan-boulus is a point of low land on the Mallay Shore, bearing from the eaſt Tanjan- 
point of the Carimons N. E. by N. diſtance about 4 leagues, and from Pulo Cocob, boulus. 
8. E. by E. z or 4 miles. The channel lies between theſe; . and you may ſtand to each 
ſide in 16 fathom, , ſoft ground, and no danger. n | 
The tides hereabouts are very uncertain, depending much on the wind; and the tides Tides. 
from the Straits of Sincapore and Drion meet here in ſome meaſure: they ſet ſtrohgeſt to 
the eaſtward and the ſouthward, but generally longeſt to the N. W. ſometimes 18 hours one 
way, and 6 hours the other. When at anchor in 22 fathom, Tree Ifland bearing 
8. E. by E. 2 miles, found the tide ſet 1 knot from N. W. to N. for 12 hours. 
Sometimes it would flack, and then run ſtrong as before. It ſometimes runs as long or longer 
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The ſouth part of Barn Iſland bears from the north part of the I ittle Carimon E. 4 N. Barn Iſland, 
diſtance 64 or / leagues. Barn Ifland is a pretty large and high woody iſland; on the 
weſt fide 'whereof is a white mark, which at a diſtance much reſembles a large barn, 
which, I imagine, gave it its name, and by which it may be eaſily known. here is 
good anchorage to the weſtward of Barn Ifland, from 9 to 14 fathom; and from à to 1 + Anchorage, 
mile off ſhore, the iſland bearing from N. E. to 8. E. you have a good birth, with the 


Barn Iſland from E. N. E. 1 N. to N. by E. about + of a mile off ſhore. 
Tree or Sandy Ifland is a narrow iſland or ſand, lying E. S. E. and W. N. W. about Yee or 

2 miles in length. At low water this iſland is dry; but at high-water it is almoſt entirely Sandy J. 
covered, there being litile elſe to be ſeen but a large remarkable tree, which is neareſt the 
eaſt part of it: there are 5 or 6 other ſmall trees and ſhrubs, and a ſmall rock, which is 
all that is to be ſeen at high-water. The N. W. fide of this ifland is broken ground, 
and from the welt end of it there runs out a long ledge. of rocks, part of which are dry 
at low- water. Come no nearer this part of it than 17 fathom. Ihe ebb-tide ſets over 

theſe rocks: the tree on this iſland bears from the north peak-of Great Carimon E. + 
and from the ſouth part of Barn Iſland W. by 8. „ | 

To the E. S. E. from Tree or Sandy Ifland, is a ſmall iſland, called Red Iſland from the Red 19394. 


other iſlands. It bears from the ſouth part of Barn Iſland S. by W. about 4 miles. 
The Rabbet and Coney are 2 ſmall rocks, or iſlands, which are ſteep to, and he S. by W. Rabbet and 


they bear N. by E.z E. and 8. by W. 1 W. You have 22 or 20 fathom within © of a mile 
of theſe rocks; and 1 or 1 + mile to the-eaſtward of them you have irregular foundings 
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56 - Sundry REMARKS and OBSERVATIONS made in 
| from 22 to 14 fathom, to the weſtward of Barn Iſland, where you may anchor in 
clear ground, from 9 to 12 or 14 fathom, on a bank about + or + of a mile of 
' ſhore; between Which and Barn Iſland you have 18," 19, and 20 fathom, gravelly 
To clear b Being mid- channel, between Tanjan-boulus and the Little Carimon, in ſoundings 
5 Tree Iland. from 17 to 20 fathom, ouzey ground, ſteer to the ſouth-eaſtward till you bring the 
north point of the Little Carimon to bear W. 2 8. or W. 2 8. then ſteer to the eaſt- 
ward with theſe bearings, and you will have from 18 to 20 fathom; and as you go 
to the eaſtward, you will bring the north high peak of Great Carimon on with the 
ſouth point of the Little Carimon, which will then bear W. by 8. 8. and the north 
point of the Little Carimon will bear W. 2 8. Theſe are good leading marks to go clear 
of Tree or Sandy Iſland, about 2 miles to the northward. thereof. Endeavour to get 
fight of Tree Ifland as ſoon as poſſible, ſeeing it lies in the Fair-way, and is a good 
mark for the Straits of Sincapore ; but you muſt be very careful of the ſetting of the 
tides hereabouts, they being very uncertain; and alfo to avoid the northern ſhore, 
leſt, being becalmed, or having a ſoutherly wind, and being out of the true tides, you 
be ſet into the old channel or ſtraits, from whence it would be difficult for a ſhi 
* get into the Fair- way again, on account of the conſtant indraught there is amongſt the 
| iflands. EN Ha * 2 
Sowhdings Still ſteering to the eaſtward, with either or both the above leading marks on, you 
1 will ſoon ſee Barn Iſland, with the white mark on it, bearing E. + 8. you may fteer 
Ban Ifland. Tight for it with great ſafety. The ſoundings, mid- channel, between Tree Ifland and 
Barn Ifland, are from 24 to 30 and 33 fathom, which ſhoalens, on Tree Iſland fide, to 
15 or 16 fathom, (under which I would not adviſe you to go) and on Barn Ifland fide to 
10 or 9 1 fathom, about + of a mile from the weſternmoſt part thereof, Where there is 
good anchorage, as above mentioned. From that depth, towards Barn Ifland,. you deepen 
your water to 14, 18, 19, and 20 fathom; and towards the Rabbet and Coney the 
ſoundings are from 10 to 14, 16, 20, and'22 fathom. You may paſ5, if there be occafion, 
within r of a mile of the Rabbet and Coney in 20 and 22 fathom, red gravel. | 

Weſt en- Between the Rabbet and Coney and Red. Ifland, is the channel into the Straits of 
trance ofthe Sincapore. You may keep mid-channel; but it is beſt to keep neareſt the Rabbet and 
da Coney, which are bold to; whereas the ſouth ſhore is foul and dangerous, with ſeveral 
| ſunken rocks, ſome of which are- not ſeen but at low water, viz. the weſternmoſt 
| Dangers en racks, which lie S. E. by S. 4 or 5 miles from Barn Iſland: theſe are covered at high, 
3 but dry at low water. You have zo fathom about a mile to the northward of them, and 
I have ſounded 20 fathom cloſe to them. There is not. more of them dry at low-water 
than the bigneſs of a ſhip's long-boat. The next is a fingle black rock, about the ſize 

of a ſhip's long- boat, and is always to be ſeen: it lies about + of the channel over from 
the iflands on the ſouth ſide, and is ſteep to, having 17 or 18 fathom cloſe to it, and 

30 fathom a little without it: this bears from the former danger about eaft, and from 

arn Ifland E. by S. 6 or 7 miles, and from St. John's Ifland S. W. 2 8. 2+ or 3 miles. 

The third is a ledge of rocks always above water, and a ſhoal without it, which lie 
E. by N. 6 or 7 miles from the ſecond rock, and S. E. 2 S. from St. John's Iſland ; but 
the ſhoal lies 8. E. by 8. from St. * between which and the rocks you have 
from 15 to 18, 20, 30, 40 and 50 fathom water, and then ſhoalen again ſuddenly to 
ſouthward. i V „ 

St. John's l. St. John's is a pretty large and high ifland, covered with trees, and has 2 ſmall iſlands 
to the weſtward, pretty near it. This is the eaſternmoſt iſland, as Barn Ifland is the 
weſternmoſt, on the north fide of this narrow paſſage ; and they bear of each other E. by N. 

and W. by S. about 4 leagues; and, in caſe you want wind or tide to paſs through een 
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night, there is good anchorage under St. John's Iſland from t2 to 14 fathom, the iſland Anchorage, 


bearing from W. S. W. to S. W. by W. about a miles diſtance, where, and on molt of 
the iſland, you have plent) of water, or you may anchor to the weſtward of Barn Iſland, 
as mentioned in p. 75. Vu may likewiſe, upon occaſion, anchor between St. John's and 
Barn Ifland in 18 or 19 fathom, though it is beſt not to anchor here if it can be avoided ; 
tor the bottom is rather foul, and the ſoundings irregula. OY | 


The tides run very ſfrong_ between St. John's and Barn Iſland, and ſet as the iſlands Tides, 
lie; the flood E. by N. and the ebb W. by 8. The. time of their flowing is uncer- 


tain : they run longeſt to the eaſtward.in the 8. W. monſoon ; and longeſt to the weſtward 
in the N. E. monſoon. e a 


Being a- breaſt the Rabbet and Coney, your courſe to St. John's Ifland is E, by N. or Going thro! 
E. N. E. according as you have the wind: the diſtance is about 4 leagues: the ſoundings t 


are very irregular, from 30, 25, 20, and 18 fathom, hard ground; ſhoalening 5, 6, or 
8, and ſometimes 10 or 12 fathom at a caſt. In this track you ſhould borrow on St. John's 
Iſland,” in order to avoid the dangers, before mentioned, on the ſouth ſhore. Vou may 
go within a mile or leſs of St. John's Iſland clear of all danger, it being bold to: within 
g of a mile of it you have 20 and 24 fathom. Off the ſouth part of St. John's Ifland 


it deepens, towards. the. ſouth ſhore to 30, 40, and 50 fathom, and then ſhoalens 
ſuddenly. | - 1 | 


- 
, 


{ER 


he Straits of 
Sincapore. 


From St. Jobn's Iſland Point Romania lies E. by N. £4 N. diſtance 13 leagues; and From st. 


Pedro Branco E. by N. 15 or 16 leagues. Between theſe places is a wide and clear John's to 


channel, eſpecially on the north fide, except a ſand which ſtretches out S. E. from the 


* eaſt end of Sincapore Iſland, about 6 or 7 miles, and is ſteep to, having from 12 to 14 


fathom juſt without it: its bearings are, St. John's Iſland W. S. W. 6 leagues; the E. point 
of Sincapore N. W. by N. 2 © leagues ; Johore Hill N. E. and the eaſternmoſt land to 
be ſeen off Point Romania E. 1 N. 6 leagues. Come not under 18 or 20 fathom water, 
nor nearer the north ſhore than 3 leagues, till you are paſt the ſaid bank; taking care to 


+ keep St. John's Iſland W:;by'S. and Point Romania E. by N. When you are paſt this 
ſhoal you may keep in with the north ſhore, the coaſt being clear and ſteep, in ſoundings 


of 1 8 or 16 fathom, ouzey ground; or in the Fair-way from 20 to 25 or 30 fathom, ſteer 
directly for Pedro Branco, a low white rock, at the S. E. entrance of the ſtraits, to the 
northward of which you muſt paſs; for to the ſouthward thereof is a continued ledge of 


edro 


Branco, 


Dangerous 
ſhoal. 


— 


rocks, above and under water, to the ſouth ſhore, or Iſland of Bintang. Barbucet Hill, 


and the «ſouthernmoſt iſland off Point Romania, when in one, bear W. N. W. Pedro 


Branco lies from the outermoſt rock or iſland off Point Romania E. by S. 8. about 2 
lea ues, which is the breadth of the channel. Mid- channel the ſoundings are 25 fathom ; 


near the reef off Point Romania, 18 or 20 fathom ; and near Pedro Branco, 30 fathom : 


but to the eaſtward of Pedro Branco it ſhoalens again to 20, 15, and 12 fathom. Pedro 


Branco bearing W. by S. 3 leagues, you have 12 4 fathom, ſandy ground; but near the 
reef off Point Romania you have hard ground and uneven ſoundings, from 17 to 12 fathom. 
The latitude of Point Romania 1 deg. 23 min. N. The variation, by ſeveral obſervations, 
32 min. W. The longitude from London 103 deg. 15 min. E. 


The ſhoal or reef that lies off Point Romania is larger and more dangerous than gene- The reef i if 
rally imagined; - We went through theſe ſtraits in the night, by moon-ſhine, with the Point Ro- 


wind at S. E. and dragged along the ſouth fide of the reef in 20, 19, 18, 22, 20, and mania, 


next caſt had 17 fathom. I could ſee by our altering the land, that we had a very ſtrong 
tide ſetting to the eaſtward; and, by our ſhoalening the water, imagined we were 
coming near the S. E. part of the reef; whereupon I anchored in 17 fathom, and lay till 
day-light. When the ſhip was brought up, tried the current, and found it ſet N. E. 
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76 Sundry REMARKS and OBSERVATIONS ade in 

from 22 to 14 fathom, to the weſtward of Barn Iſland, where you may anchor in 
clear ground, from 9 to 12 or 14 fathom, on a bank about + or 3 of a mile of 
ſhore; between which and Barn Ifland you have 18, 19, and 20 fathom, gravelly 
round. e | | | 

To clear F Being mid-channel, between Tanjan-boulus and the Little Carimon, in ſoundings 
Tree Ifland. from 17 to 20 fathom, ouzey ground, ſteer to the . ſonth-eaſtward till you bring the 
north point of the Little Carimon to bear W. 2 8. or W. 2 8. then ſteer to the caſt. 
ward with theſe bearings, and you will have from 18 to 20 fathom; and as you go 
to the eaſtward, you will bring the north high peak of Great Carimon on with the 
ſouth point of the Little Carimon, which will then bear W. by S. + S. and the north 
point of the Little Carimon will bear W. 2 S. Theſe are good leading marks to go clear 
of Tree or Sandy Iſland, about 2 miles to the northward thereof. Endeavour to get 
ſight of Tree Ifland as ſoon as poſſible, ſeeing it lies in the Fair-way, and is a good 
mark for the Straits of Sincapore ; but you muſt be very careful of the ſetting of the 
tides hereabouts, they being very uncertain; and alfo to avoid the northern ſhore, 


leſt, being becalmed, or having a ſoutherly wind, and being out of the true tides, you 


be ſet into the old channel or ſtraits, from whence it would be difficult for a Bp 
to get into the Fair-way again, on account of the conſtant indraught there is amongſt theſe 
iflands. Hs a 
S-whdings Still ſteering to the eaſtward, with either or both the above leading marks on, you 
| between the will ſoon ſee Barn Ifland, with the white mark on it, bearing E. 2 S. you may fteer 


. Tree and 


Bara Idand, Tight for it with great ſafety. The ſoundings, mid- channel, between Tree Ifland and 

Barn Iſland, are from 24 to 30 and 33 fathom, which ſhoalens, on Tree Ifland fide, to 

15 or 16 fathom, (under which I would not adviſe you to go) and on Barn Ifland fide to 

10 or 9g fathom, about +3 of a mile from the weſternmoſt part thereof, where there is 

good anchorage, as above mentioned. From that depth, towards Barn Iſland, you deepen 

your water to 14, 18, 19, and 20 fathom; and towards the Rabbet and Coney the 

ſoundings are from 10 to 14, 16, 20, and'22 fathom. You may paſs, if there be occaſion, 

within + of a mile of the Rabbet and Coney in 20 and 22 fathom, red gravel. 

Weſt en- Between the Rabbet and Coney and Red Ifland, is the channel into the Straits of 

trance of the Sincapore. You may keep mid- channel; but it is beſt to keep neareſt the Rabbet and 

ba Coney, which are bold to; whereas the ſouth ſhore is foul and dangerous, with ſeveral 

ſunken rocks, ſome of which are not ſeen but at low water, viz. the weſternmoſt 

Dangers on racks, which lie S. E. by S. 4 or 5. miles from Barn Iſland : theſe are covered at high, 

3 but dry at low water. You have zo fathom about a mile to the northward of them, and 

Is have founded 20 fathom cloſe to them. There is not more of them dry at low- water 

than the bigneſs of a ſhip's long-boat. The next is a fingle black rock, about the ſize 

of a ſhip's long-boat, and is always to be ſeen: it lies about 3 of the channel over from 

the iſlands on the ſouth fide, and is ſteep to, having 17 or 18 fathom cloſe to it, and 

30 fathom a little without it: this bears 25 the former danger about eaſt, and from 

Barn Iſland E. by S. 6 or 7 miles, and from St. John's Ifland S. W. S. 2+ or 3 miles. 

The third is a ledge of rocks always above water, and a ſhoal without it, which lie 

E. by N. 6 or 7 miles from the ſecond rock, and S. E. + S. from St. John's Iſland ; but 

the ſhoal lies S. E. by S. from St. John's; between which and the rocks you have 

from 15 to 18, 20, 30, 40 and 5o fathom water, and then ſhoalen again ſuddenly to 
ſouthward. Bang 

St. John's I. St. John's is a pretty large and high iſland, covered with trees, and has 2 ſmall iſlands 

to the weſtward, pretty near it. This is the eaſternmoſt iſland, as Barn Iſland is the 

weſternmoſt, on the north fide of this narrow paſſage; and they bear of each other E. by N. 

and W. by S8. about 4 leagues; and, in caſe you want wind or tide to paſs through 20 
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night, there is good anchorage under St. John's Iſland from 12 to 14 fathom, the ifland Anchorage, | 
bearing from W. 8. W. to 8. W. by W. about 2 miles diſtance, where, and on molt ot 
the iſland, you have plentyf water, or you may anchor to the weſtward of Barn Ifland, 
as mentioned in p. 75. You may likewiſe, upon occaſion, anchor between St. John's and 
Barn Ifland in 18 or 19 fathom, though it is beſt not to anchor here if it can be avoided ; 
tor the bottom is rather foul, and the ſoundings irregular, / 6 

The tides run very ſtrong between St. John's and Barn Iſland, and ſet as the iſlands Tides, 
lie; the flood E. by N. and the ebb W. by 8. The time of their flowing is uncer- 
tain : they run longeſt to the eaſtward in the 8. W. monſoon ; and longeſt to the weſtward 
in the N. E. monſoon. | | 

Being a-breaſt the Rabbet and Coney, your courſe to St. John's Iſland is E. by N. or Going thro” 4 
E. N. E. according as you have the wind: the diſtance is about 4 leagues: the ſoundings the Straits of 14 
are very irregular, from 30, 25, 20, and 18 fathom, hard ground; ſhoalening 5, 6, or Sincapore. | 
8, and ſometimes 10 or 12 fathom at a caſt. In this track you ſhould borrow on St. John's 
Iſland, in order to avoid the dangers, before mentioned, on the ſouth ſhore. You may 
go within a mile or leſs of St. John's Iſland clear of all danger, it being bold to: within 
+ of a mile of it you have 20 and 24 fathom. Off the ſouth part of St. John's Ifland 
1 towards the ſouth ſhore to 30, 40, and 50 fathom, and then ſhoalens 
uddenly. | 

From St. John's Tſland Point Romania lies E. by N. N. diſtance 13 leagues; and From St. 
Pedro Branco E. by N. 15 or 16 leagues. Between theſe places is a wide and clear oY ng 
channel, eſpecially on the north fide, except a ſand which ſtretches out S. E. from the Branco. 
eaſt end of Sincapore Iſland, about-6 or 7 miles, and is ſteep to, having from 12 to 14 
fathom juſt without it: its bearings are, St. John's Iſland W. S. W. 6 leagues; the E. point 8 
of Sincapore N. W. by N. 2 - leagues; Johore Hill N. E. and the eaſternmoſt land to 
be ſeen off Point Romania E. 1 N. 6 leagues. Come not under 18 or 20 fathom water, 
nor nearer the north ſhore than 3 leagues, till you are paſt the ſaid bank; taking care to 

keep St. John's Iſland W. by S. and Point Romania E. by N. When you are paſt this 
ſhoal you may keep in with the north ſhore, the coaſt being clear and ſteep, in ſoundings 
of 15 or 16 fathom, ouzey ground; or in the Fair-way from 20 to 25 or 30 fathom, ſteer 
directly for Pedro Branco, a low white rock, at the S. E. entrance of the ſtraits, to the 
north ward of which you muſt paſs; for to the ſouthward thereof is a continued ledge of 
rocks, above and under water, to the ſouth ſhore, or Iſland of Bintang. Barbucet Hill, 
and the «ſouthernmoſt iſland off Point Romania, when in one, bear W. N. W. Pedro 
Branco lies from the outermoſt rock or iſland off Point Romania E. by S. 3 8. about 2 ; 
lea. ues, which is the breadth of the channel. Mid-channel the ſoundings are 25 fathom ; 
near the reef off Point Romania, 18 or 20 fathom ; and near Pedro Branco, 3o fathom : 
but to the eaſtward of Pedro Branco it ſhoalens again to 20, 15, and 12 fathom. Pedro + 
Branco bearing W. by S. 3 leagues, you have 12 + fathom, ſandy: ground; but near the 
reef off Point Romania you have hard ground and uneven ſoundings, from 17 to 12 fathom. 
The latitude of Point Romania 1 deg. 23 min. N. The variation, by ſeveral obſervations, 
32 min. W. Thelongitude from London 103 deg. 15 min. E. | 

The ſhoal or reef that lies off Point Romania is larger and more dangerous than gene- The reef H 
rally imagined; We went through theſe ſtraits in the night, by moon-tſhine, with the Point Ro- 
wind at S. E. anddragged along the ſouth fide of the reef in 20, 19, 18, 22, 20, and wan. 
next caſt had 17 fathom. I could ſee by our altering the land, that we had a very ſtrong 
tide ſetting to the eaſtward; and, by our ſhoalening the water, imagined we were 
coming near the S. E. part of the reef; whereupon I anchored in 17 fathom, and lay till 
day-light. When the ſhip was brought up, tried the current, and found it ſet N. E. 
by N. 4 knots: at day-light had theſe bearings; the outermoſt iſland off Point E 
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78 Sandy REMARKS and OBSERVATIONS made 9 
W. S. W. 3 leagues, and Pedro Branco 8. 8. E. His Majeſty's ſhip Panther made the 
ſignal of diſtreſs, being amongſt the ſhoals: ſhe bore of us N. N. E. about a mile 
diſtance. She was in 4 fathom, and had only 3 + all round her, except the place ſhe got 
out at, and there but bare 4 fathom. At 6 A. M. we weighed, being flack tide, or low 
water, and ſteered E. + N. 3 miles, in 17, 162, 17, and 18 fathom, then ſteered N. E. 
by N. 2 miles, and had from 18 to 24 fathom, when Bintang Hill bore 8. + E. Barbucet 
Hill W. +: N. Pedro Branco 8. by W. weſterly; and the outermoſt land off Point 
Romania W. by S. 2 8. about 4 leagues. I would not adviſe a ſhip, going through theſe 
ſtraits to the eaſtward, with the wind S. or 8. E. to come nearer the ſouth fide of this 
Fat: reef than 20 fathom; for it ſhoalens very ſuddenly from 17 to 12, 8, 5, and 4 fathom, 
with overfalls of 4 or 5 fathom at a caſt: and be- careful to obſerve the ebb tide which 
ſets right over the reef? very ſtrong ; for the tide would very ſoon have ſet us near to whe 
the Panther was, had we not anchored as we did. Pedro Branco bearing S. W. by & 
about 4 leagues, you are clear of the reef; and, for a long and fafe leading mark, keep 
Bintang Hill S. by W. + W. which will lead you clear of the reef, in no lefs than 15 
or 16 \.— ay y ſheering to the north-caſtward the water deepens faſt to 20 and 
25. fathom. 8. 
Pedro Bran- ” Pero Brknicos by a very good obſervation, lies in lat. 1 deg. 20 min. N. and bears from 
co, Bin- Bintang Hill N. by W. about 5 leagues. From Pedro Branco to the outermoſt part of the 
ang, &c. reef the courſe is N. E. by N. 4 leagues ; and when Bintang Hill bears S. by W. + W. 
6. or 7 leagues, in 15 or 16 fathom, ouzey ground, you are without the point of the reef, 
and may then ſteer N. N. E. or N. by E. for Pulo Auroe, or rather Auore, or Aor ; the 
water deepening faſt to 20, 24, and 25 fathom. Bintang and Barbucet Hills bear of . each 
other N. W. by N. and S. E. by S. 10 or 12 leagues. l 
Tides. In the N. E. monſoon the flood runs ſtrong into the ftraits, through the narrow paſſage 
between the Romania Rocks. and Pedro Branco, (S. W. without, and W. S. W. in the 
narrow paſſage) frequently for 12 hours together, and ſometimes longer, when it blows 
freſh; but in the S. W. monſoon the ebb tide runs longeſt to the E. N. E. and N. E. 
over the reef, at the rate of 4 knots. The time of high-water, at full and change, 
is uncertain, only in the S. W. monſoon it flows neareſt north or ſouth, or 12 hours; but 
in the N. E. monſoons it has great dependence on the winds. 
From Pedro Pulo Auore lies from Pedro Branco N. by E. 24 er 25, leagues, and: from Bintang 
Branco to Hill N. 3 E. zo leagues. and: after you have paſſed the reef off Point Romania, there is 
Pulo Auore: no danger, only a ſunken rock, that lies ſouth from Pulo. Auore 7 or 8 leagues, which 
you will take care to avoid. You have ſoundings between the point of the reef off Ro- 
mania and Pulo Auore, from 16 or 18 to 25 and 3o fathom ; and when Pulo Auore 
bears from W.. N. to W. 2 8. 5 or 6 miles, you will have 35 fathom. - I have often 
tried the current here in the S..W. monſoon, and found it conſtantly ſet. N. and N. by E. 
1. 2 knot. | 
| Pulo Auore, Pulo Auore is high land, making in 2 hills. like a ſaddle; the eaſternmoſt the 


higheſt: when they bear N. W. they are ſhut in one. The ſouth part of this 


ifland lies in lat. 2 deg.. 29 min., N.. obſerved. when. lying at anchor there. Pulo 


Tingey, on which there is a very high peak, like unto a ſugar-loaf, lies from Pulo. 


Auore W. by 8. 28. diſtance 6. leagues; as does Pulo» Piſang N. W. by N. 3 or 4 
leagues. Pulo Auore bearing. N. W. II or 12 leagues, 0 Pas 36 fathom, ouze; 
N. W. 2 W. 4 leagues, 34 fathom, ouze ; W. N. W. 2. leagues, 34 fathom, mud; 
W. N. W. N. 5 miles, 34 fathom; W. : N. 4 or 5 miles, 34 fathom, mud; W. 8. W. 
+ S. 4 leagues, 36, ouze; W. S. W. Sor 9. leagues, 38. fathom, clay; S. W. 2 8. 6 or 7 
leagues, 38 fathom, ouze; W. S. W. 2 8. 6 or 7. leagues,. 37 fathom, ouze; S. W. 2 W. 
8 leagues, 38 fathom, mud; and S. 8. W. 13 or 14 leagues, 38 fathom, mud: in Tu 
| | ” Pylo 
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Pulo Auore bearing from W. S. W. to W. N. W. diſtance from 4 to 6 or 7 miles, you 
have 34 fathom, mud; the fame bearings, about 4 leagues diſtance you have) 36 fathom, 
ouze ; and at 6 or 7 leagues diſtance 37 fathom, ouze, mixed with ſand and broken ſhells. 

You fail to the eaſtward of theſe iſlands in ſoundings from 30 to 40 fathom. Pulo 
Timoan bearing W. by N. = N. 6 leagues; Pulo Piſang W. S. W. 3 or 4 leagues, and 
Pulo Auore S. + E. 4 leagues, you have 34 fathom, mud and clay. Pulo Timoan bearing 
W. N. W. 2 W. 8 or 9 leagues; Pulo Auore W. by S. + S. 6 or 7 leagues; and Pulo Piſang 
W. + N. you have 36 fathom, green ouze, mixed with coarſe ſand and broken ſhells. . 
Pulo Timoan W. by N. 12 or 13 leagues; Pulo Auore 8. W. by W. 1 W. 9 or 10 
leagues; the Anambas Iſlands from maſt-head E. S. E. 13 or 14 leagues, 37 fathom, 
ouze. Pulo Timoan W. 8 or 9 leagues, the Anambas ſeen at the maſt-head from N. E. 
to E. N. E. 36 fathom, ouze, mixed with ſand and broken ſhells; Pulo Timoan S. W. 
by W. 8 or 9 leagues, Pulo Piſang S. W. by S. and Pulo Auore S. S. W. 13 or 14 
leagues, 38 fathom, mud. | | 3 2 

From Pulo Auore to Pulo Timoan the courſe is N. N. W. + W. diſtance 9g leagues. pulo Ti- 
The depth of water between them, from 36 to 30 fathom. Pulo Timoan, the northern- moan- 
moſt of theſe iſlands, is a large and high mountainous iſtand, covered with trees, and 
lies in lat. 2 deg. 50 min. N. and long. 109 deg. E. from the Lizard. There is no 
variation at this iſland. I purpoſe giving a further account of Pulo Auore and Pulo 
Timoan in my Remarks from Manilla through the Straits of Sincapore and Malacca. 

From Pulo Timoan to Pulo Condore the courſe is N. 19 deg. E. 122 leagues. You goundings 

have ſoundings all the way between theſe iſlands ; particularly, Pulo Timoan W. by S. — Pl: 
5 leagues, you have 35 fathom, and S. by W. 3 W. 15 or 16 leagues, 40 fathom, ouzey ” F eg 
ground; in lat. 4 deg. 2 min. N. and meridian diſtance 23 min. E. from Pulo Timoan, Condore. 
42 fathom, ſand and ouze; from thence to lat. 5 deg. 24 min. N. and meridian. diſtance 
49 min. E. from 42 to 40 fathom, ſand, mud, and ouze-; from thence to lat. 6 deg. 49 
min. N. meridian diſtance 1 deg. 18 min. E. from 40 to. 38, 35, 30, and 27 fathom, 
moſtly ſand, ſometimes with ouze ; from thence to lat. 7 deg. 30 min. N. meridian diſtance 
z deg. 35 min. E. from 27 to 25 and 22 fathom, ſand; from thence to lat. 8 deg. 18 min. 
N. meridian diſtance 2 deg. 18 min. E. from 21 to 19 and 2+ fathom, coarſe brown ſand : 
when Pulo Condore bore from N. by W. to N. by E. i: E. 8 or 9 leagues, had 
19 fathom; and at. noon, when the body of it bore N. W. i W. 7 or 8 leagues, 
had 21 fathom. The variation is little or none, nor did we find any current worth 
ſpeaking of. 

Pulo Domar lies due eaſt from Pulo Piſang in lat. 2 deg. 43 min. N. and is about the Pulo Do- 
height of a large ſhip's main-top out of the water, and about 3 times as big as a large ſhip's __— 
hull: the fides of it appear to be ſteep, or rather perpendicular, and look very white 
when the ſun ſhines upon it. This iſland lies in the Fair-way between Pulo Piſang or 
Pulo Auore, and the Anambas, but neareſt the latter; and, to all appearance, bold to, 
and no danger near it. Pulo Domar bearing N. E. Pulo Piſang W. : N. Pulo Timoan 
N. W. and Pulo Auore W. by S. 2 S. diſtance about 10 leagues, you have 38 fathom, ouze. 

The Anambas are a eJuſtcr of ſmall iflauds, ſome of which are pretty high, and may Anambas, 
be ſeen 9, 10, or 11 leagues: the body of them lie about due eaſt from Pulo Auore, 
diſtance about 21 or 22 leagues. ' One of the Anambas in fight, from the deck, bearing 
"4 by S. 2 S8. 10 or 11 leagues, you have 40 fathom, ouze,. mixed with. ſand and broken 

ells. x 

The ſoundings between the Anambas and Pulo Auore are very regular, and the ſort of Soundings 


ſoundings ſo much alike, that I cannot ſuy how a man may direct himſelf by them, between the 


only in regard to the depth; for the ground is generally ouzey, as you may ſce by the gere 


above particulars off Pulo Auore, &c. Mid- channel, between Pulo Auore and the Auore. 
| Anambas, 
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Anambas, i. e. about 10 or 11 leagues; to the eaſtward of Pulo Auore. you have 
38 fathom, ouze. If you are nearer the Anambas than Pulo Auore, you will have 
40 fathom, ouze; when you may ſec the Anambas in clear weather. If you can kee 
in 35, 36, or 37 fathom, you will be in the Fair-way, and paſs 4, 5, or © leagues to 
the eaſtward of Pulo Auore. 3 | Feta 
Natunas, The Natunas are a cluſter of ſmall iſlands to the north-eaſtward of the Anambas, 
and not far from them: ſome of them are pretty high, and may be ſeen 9 or 10 leagues, 
The northernmoſt of them lie in about 4 deg. N. 2 . | 
In the months that the monſoons ſhift in, the currents run very ſtrong among the 
Illands Timoan, Piſang, and Auore, and between them and the Anambas, and are very 
changeable, ſetting, at the latter end of September, or_beginning of October, for ſeveral 
hours together, to the S. S. W. and S. W. by S. 12 or 2 knots per hour, and, after 
ceaſing for ſome time, will ſet to the ſouthward, at the rate of 1 knot, and then S. 8. E. 
8. E. and E. S. E. and ſometimes to the N. E. 1 knot, for ſeveral hours together, and 
then ceaſe again for ſome time, and ſet to the S. and S. 8. W. as before. In the month 
of April, when the monſoons ſhift again, the currents run as faſt to the northward, from 
N. by W. to N. N. E. and N. E. at the rate of 1 or 1 + knot, and ſometimes 2 Knots, 
So thoſe who come this way in the aforeſaid months, and in hazey weather, or the night- 
time, muſt have great regard to the currents, or they will be much deceived... In the 
other months, after the monſoon is ſet in, the currents are pretty regular and conſtant, 
in both monſoons. In the S. W. monſoon the current, from Pedro Branco to Pulo 
Auore, &c. ſets N. by E. or N. N. E. about 1 knot. At Pulo Auore, and between it 
and the Anambas, the current ſets N. and N. by E. 1 ½ knot; and fo to the north part of 
Pulo Timoan. And from Timoan, ſor 20 leagues to the northward of it, you will have 
a current ſetting N. by E. about 1 knot; and then the current ceaſes; and you find 
little or no current afterwards as you ſail to Pulo Condore, Pulo Sapata, or, indeed, all 
over the China Seas, in either monſoon, except at the time of their ſhifting.. In, the 
N. E. monſoon the currents fet juſt the contrary way, at much the ſame rate. | 
Being the length of Pulo Auore, or Pulo Timoan, there is a neceſſity of making 
Pulo Condore, for the greater certainty of making Pulo Sapata, and to avoid the 
Middleburgh Shoal, | 
Pu'o Con- Pulo Condore is a high and mountainous iſland, or rather number cf iſlands, of which 
dore. Condore is the largeſt and higheſt, and the only one, it is ſaid, that is inhabited. 
Theſe iſlands lie about eaſt and weſt, 14 or 15 miles in length, and appear at a diſtance 
in a number of hummocks ; but as you approach nearer, theſe hummocks ſoon appear to 
be a number of very high hills or mounts. This iſland may be ſeen in clear weather 16 
or 17 leagues. I have leen it bearing N. by E. + E. 14 leagues, in 20 fathom water. 
Remarks to ere I muſt obſerve, that the ſituation of Pulo Condore, in reſpect fo longitude, is 
= mo very erroneous, by all the Engliſh books and charts, and alſo by the New Directory, 
lot and which, in reſpect of the iſland's longitude, is as falſe as the reſt. The Engliſh Pilot 
New Direc- makes this 1fland in lat. 8 deg. 43 min. N. and long. 112 deg. 3o min. E. from the 
| tory errone- Lizard, which is 107 deg. 16 min. E. from London; and the New Directory allows its 
lent of lat. 8 deg. 40 min. N. and long. 105 deg. E. from Paris, (for which he quotes the 
Pulo Con- authority of Father Gaubil, who made the obſervations) i. e. 107 deg. 35 min. E. from 
dore, London, which is ſtill further to the eaſtward than the Engliſh Pilot makes it. Now, 
ſuppoſe Pulo Timoan to be right as laid down in the Engliſh Pilot, in lat. 2 deg. 50 min. 
N. and long. 109 deg. E. from the Lizard, and Pulo Condore as above, the difference 
of lat. will be 5 deg. 53 min. the departure 3 deg. 30 min. and the courſe from 
Timoan to Condore N. N. E. + E. diſtance 138 leagues; which is one point to the eaſt- 
ward more than the courſe really is, and makes the diſtance 16 leagues more than it ought 
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to be; which is a great and dangerous error : and by the longitude in the Ne Directory 0 
the error is ſtill greater; for it lays Pulo Condore in 107 deg. 35 min. from London, 
which is 112 deg. 49 min. from the Lizard; and lat. 8 deg. 40 min. N. which gives 
5 deg. 50 min. difference of latitude ; and 3 deg. 49 min. meridian diſtance, or departure 
from Timoan to Condore; which gives the courſe N. 33 deg. E. diſtance 140 leagues; 
which makes the courſe 1+ point to the eaſtward more than it is, and the dittance 
18 leagues more than it ſhould be. Wa . hb | 

I ſhall now give my own opinion in reſpe& to the ſituation of Pulo Condore, with my The au- 
own obſervations of the courſe and diſtance from Timoan to Condore, and alſo its true tbor's opi- 
latitude and longitude. I have diſcourſed many experienced navigators on this head, - 
who: afſured me, that they had made the ſame obſervation that I had done; which is, 
all the directories, or books of directions, of theſe parts, are erroneous in reſpect to the 
courſe and diſtance from Timoan to Condore, and that Condore is laid down 1 deg. 
zo min. too far to the eaſtward. I ſhall now aſſure you, that inſtead of 3 deg. 30 min. 
meridian diſtance between Timoan and Condore, which the Engliſh Pilot makes, or 3 deg. 
49 min. which the author of the New Directory makes, between theſe iſlands, there. 1s 
but 2 deg. 3 min. meridian diſtance between them ; which error, as well as that of their 
courſe and diſtance, -may be attended with very dangerous conſequences, as Pulo Condore 
is a place where the generality of ſhips take their departure from, when bound into the 
Chineſe. Seas, or coming out of them. Know then, that the true courſe from Pulo . 
Timoan to Pulo Condore, by my own experience and certain knowledge, is N. 19 deg. E. 
or N. by E. 3 E. diſtance 122 leagues; which gives no more than 2 deg. meridian 
diſtance, or difference of longitude, between them. This I am well aſſured of; and the 
| truc latitude and longitude of Pulo Condore is as follows: lat. 8 deg. 40 min. N. and 
| long, from the Lizard, 111 deg. 3 min, E. I made the variation, by ſeveral obſervations \ 
| off this iſland, in September, 1762, 16 min. W. | | | | 
| Pulo Condore bearing N. by E. E. diſtance 16 or 17 leagues, (at which bearings Soundings 
and diſtance it may be ſeen in clear weather) you will have 20 fathom, fine white ſand, 2 Sava 
with black ſpecks; N. N. E. 9g or 10 leagues, 20 fathom, fine ſand and ſmall ſtones ; * 
N. N. E. 7 or, 8 leagues, 19 f fathom, fine white ſand; N. by E. 4 or 5 leagues, 
19 fathom, ditto; N. W. 7 or 8 leagues, 21 fathom, ditto; W. 10 lꝛagues, 22 fathom, 


ditto; W. 12 leagues, 24 fathom, ditto; W. by 8. . S. 22 leagues, 28 to 30 fathom, 


|} OA. ©. 


fine grey ſand; W.byS. 2: S. 25 or 26 leagues, 37 fathom, fine dark-coloured ſand; __ 1 
W. by 8. 5 8. 30 or 31 leagues, 4.2 fathom, ditto; and W. by S. or W. by © AA 8. (>: bf 


40, 41, or 42 leag 
to the eaſtward of this. | | Ke 

Being to the eaſtward of Pulo Condore, in lat. 8 deg. 40 min. N. and in 20 fathom Togudge of 
water, you will be ſure to ſee it bearing W. 6 or 7 leagues, unleſs the weather is very the ee 
b hazey. You may depend upon ſecing it, in clear weather, from the following ſoundings : ONE'S 
in 22 fathom you may ſee it bearing W. 10 leagues; in 24 fathom, W. 12 leagues. 
have ſet it at this diſtance and depth of water, and faw it very plain. If you are ſure of 
- 
1 


Tues, 48 or 50 fathom, fine grey ſand ; and you will have no ſoundings 1 


your latitude and ſoundings, you may depend on the diſtance above mentioned, ſhould the 
weather prove ſo hazey that you cannot ſce it. 

Being 7 or 8 leagues off Pulo Condore, in 20 fathom; or 9 or 10, leagues from it, in Prom Pulo 
22 fathom; and you intend to ſee Palo Sapata, you muſt ſteer N. E. E. which will Condore to 
. carry you far enough without it; or N. E. by E. which will carry you but juſt in ſight Pulo Sapata. 
5 « of it, in clear Weather. You have ſoundings all the way between them. Pulo Condore Soundings. 


bearing N. W. 7 or 8 leagues, we had 21 fathom, fine white ſand, with ſome black ſpecks ; 
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from whence ſteered N. E. 4 E. 84 miles, whereby we deepened our water gradually 
0 from 21 to 28, 32, 39, and 42 fathom, grey ſand and ſhells; from thence ſtecred 


Fg: : N. 


3 fathom, 
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N. E. 2 E. zi miles, and deepened our water to 47 and 55 fathom, coarſe grey fand, 
and to 72 fathom, clay and ſand; continuing the ſame courſe, ſoon after had ng 
ground, go fathom, when hauled in to the northward 10 miles, and had founding, 
72 fathom, coarſe grey ſand; ſteered north 5 miles, and had 52 fathom. Pulo Sapata 
bearing N. E. 2 E. 8 or g leagues, had 42 fathom, coarſe grey fand, with fome ſmall 
ſtones and black ſpecks, like pepper corns; Pulo Sapata N. E. by E. 10 leagues, and 
the Weſternmoſt Catwick N. N. E. 1 E. 7 or 8 leagues, had 52 fathom, fine brown ſand; 
Pulo Sapata E. N. E. 8 leagues, and the Weſternmoſt Catwick N. E. 6 leagues, 46 fathom, 
fine grey ſand ; Pulo Sapata N. E. g leagues, 96 fathom, mud and ſand; N. N. E. 8 or 
9 leagues, 78 fathom, ouze: here we found the current ſet 8. 8. W. 2 knots and 
tle latter end of September. Pulo Sapata N. by E. + E. 9 leagues, 72 fathom, 
ouze; N. by E. 2 E. 5 leagues, 70 fathom, ouze and white ſand; N. by E. 2 E. 
miles, 75 fathom, ouze; N. by E. 4 leagues, 80 fathom, ouze; N. by E. 7 or 
leagues, 85 fathom, mud and ſand; N. E. + E. 7 leagues, and the Weſternmoſt 
Catwick N. by E. 2 E. 8 leagues, 62 fathom, ouze and fand; the Weſternmoſt Catwick 
N. N. E. 7 or 8 leagues, 71 fathom, ouze and ſand. By which it appears, that there 
are regular ſoundings all the way between Pulo Condore and Pulo Sapata; that the 
water deepens faſt as you come near Sapata; and that the bank goes off ſaddenly from 
85 to go fathom, and no ſoundings. When Sapata bears about N. by E. you are then 
going off the bank: at that bearing, 7 or 8 leagues, you have 85 fathom, which is the 
edge of the bank, as a very little to the eaſtward or ſouthward thereof you have no ſound- 
ings; which ſhews that there are no ſoundings to the eaſtward of Sapata, and that 
there is deep water very near it, In or near the latitude of Paulo Sapata, if you have under 
48 fathom, you are to the weſtward of it ; ITY have 52 fathom in the ſtream of Sapata, 
in the Fair-way between it and Condore, it will bear from E. N. E. to N. E. by E. 
10 leagues; if you have from 70 to 85 fathom, you are to the ſouthward of Sapata, and 
near the edge of the bank, and Sapata bears from N. by E. to N. N. E. from 4 to 
8 leagues: therefore, being in the latitude of Sapata, and no ſoundings, you may be ſure 
you are to the eaſtward of it. | 


Polo Sapata. Pulo Sapata lies in lat. g deg. 54 min. N. and longitude, by computation, 113 deg. 


9 min. E. from the Lizard; 10% deg. 55 min. E. from London; and 2 deg. 6 min. E. 
from Pulo Condore; bearing from the latter E. N. E. 4 N. diſtance 48 leagues. This is 


a pretty high and rocky iſland, which may be ſeen in tolerable clear weather g or 


From Pulo 
Sapata to 
Cabra, or 


10 leagues. Moſt ſhips, bound to China, endeavour to make this iſland; and alſo in 
their return from thence: I therefore have aſcertained ts latitude and longitude with as 
much exactneſs as poſſible. To the north-weſtward of this iſland, and ſome diſtance from 
it, lie 2 other iſlands, called the Catwicks: theſe alſo are pretty high, and may be ſeen 
7 or 8 leagues in clear weather. "Ie, 

From Pulo Sapata, being bound to Manilla, thape your courſe about N. E. or fo as to 
be ſure to get into the latitude of 12 deg. 2 N. before you make 4 deg. eaſting; for in 
lat. 11 deg. 30 min. N. and long. 4 deg. E. from Sapata, lie 2 dangerous ſhoals: . theſe 


Goat Hfland. Were ſ:en on board his Majeſty's ſhip South-Sea Caſtle on her paſſage from Pulo Sapata to 


Manilla, 1762, according to the following extract from the ſhip's log-book. * Arday -light, 
« ih the morning, ſaw 2 low ſandy iſlands a-head, lying S. W. and N. E. of each other; 
« the diſtance between them 2 or 3 leagues. The northernmoſt bore N. N. W. and had a 
„high tree on it; the (ſouthernmoſt bore N. W. by W. diſtance 7 or 8 miles. Lat. in, 
„by account at that time, 11 deg. 30 min. N. and longitude, made from Pulo Sapata, 


4 deg. E. Pulo Sapata, by eſtimation, S. 68 deg. W. diſtance 97 leagues : ſounded, 


no ground.” Alſo, the fame year, a country ſhip, named the Sabut Jung, from Bengal 
to Manilla, remarks that between Sapata and the Iſland Cabra, or Luban, is a low en 
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amoſt in the Fair-way, which muſt be avoided by failing to the northward thereof : 

few or none lay it down in its true latitude, which is 11 deg. 28 min. N. and meridian 

diſtance, from Pulo Sapata, 5 deg. 12 min. E. It is ſo low that we did not ſee it, till 

within 3 miles of it, in clear weather. To the weſtward it appears clear, but to the eaſt- 

ward is a low ſandy bank; and about 7 leagues to the eaſtward of the iſland is a ſhoal, on 

which we had only 8 fathom water. I imagine theſe were the ſame, as their latitude is 

ſo much alike ; though there is 1 deg. 12 min. difference in their longitude. Theſe 

remarks are worthy of notice. From lat. 12 4 deg. N. to 13 deg. 50 min. N. you may 

ſteer to the eaſtward with great ſafety, in order to make Cabra, or Goat Iſland. 

It is to me ſomething ſurpriſing, that none of the navigators who have frequented theſe 

ſeas, have taken any notice of Cabra or Goat Iſland, notwithſtanding it is the place that 

all ſhips bound to Manilla endeavour to fall in with, and take their departure from, 

when they return; nor is the latitude or longitude of it ſo much as mentioned, which I 

think is highly neceſſary for navigators to be acquainted with, as they both begin and 
end their reckonings at the Iſland Cabra. I ſhall therefore give a deſcription of that iſland, 
with its true latitude,- by my own obſervation, and the longitude of it as near as can be 
aſcertained by the moſt exact computation both of my own and others journals. 

1 muſt here take notice of the continued error of the Engliſh India Pilot, whoſe whole Errors of the 
book of directions may, with great truth, be ſaid to be one continued error: it is fo falſe Engliſh In- 
and erroneous, that it ought not to be ſuffered to be publiſhed, it being nothing more dia Plot. 

nor leſs than a deceiver of mankind, and will lead them from error to error throughout 

; the whole book, which may be of dangerous conſequence to thoſe who may be weak 

enough to follow its directions, &c. I have already mentioned its great error in reſpect 

; to the Iflands Condore and Timoan ; and ſhall now plainly ſhew that its error is much 

greater in reſpect to Condore and Manilla. It lays down Pulo Condore in lat. 8 deg. 

| +; min. N. and long. 112 deg. 30 min. E. from the Lizard; and Manilla in lat. 14 deg. 35 min. 

) and long. 122 deg. 20 min. E. from the Lizard, which makes only 9 deg. 5o min. diffe- 

rence of longitude between them; whereas there is full 13 deg. between Condore and Goat 

Iſland, which is above 20 leagues to the weſtward of Manilla, as will be ſhewn hereafter, 


. See the New Directory for the beſt directions; the author of which proves, by com- i 
. paring a great number of the journals of ſhips that have failed this track, that there is 1 
8 13 deg. meridian diſtance between Pulo Condore and Goat Ifland. I made 13 deg. w 
r 20 min. E. longitude, when Goat Iſland bore E. N. E. 2 or 3 leagues; and I am it; 
1 informed, that moſt of the ſhips in our ſquadron made thereabouts; which proves the India Mi 
Pot in a very great error. : | 17 oh 
n The Iſland Cabra, or Goat Iſland, is a low, flat, rocky ifland, ſeemingly ſteep to on all The Illand „ 
N ſides, which is about g or 10 miles in length, and near as much in breadth, being almoſt Cabra, or *þ 
round; and may be ſeen from a ſhip's deck 6 or 7 leagues. The latitude of this iſland, Goat Iſland. "ph 
o Wl by my own obſervation, is 13 deg. 56 min. N. and its longitude, by the moſt exact [; 
n WW computation, 124 deg. 27 min. E. from the Lizard, or 119 deg. 13 min. E. from London. ib 
e WO 1 have tried the variation, by ſeveral obſervations, off this iſland, 1762, and found none. 
0 When this iſland bears S. E. by E. it is then on with the Iſland Luban, which, being very | 
t, high and mountainous, may be ſeen 17 or 18 leagues. 3 | 
'3 As you fail from Goat Iſland, towards the Ifland Mirabelle or Corigedore, you will ſee From Goat | 
a che Iſland Fortune, which is a ſmall, but high, rocky iſland, bearing ftom Corigedore Ind to 
I, 


'S, by W. 4 W. 5 or 6 leagues. You leave this iſland on your ſtarboard-ſide, and paſſing Mcabelle. 
a, it about 3 leagues to the weſtward, you will have no ſoundings till you come within 2 or 
2 7 leagues of Corigedore, whereabouts you have from 45 to 50 fathom, ſandy ground; 
and keeping on towards Corigedore, you ſhoalen your water gradually to 40, 35, 30 fathom; 
and about 2 miles to the weſtward thereof you have 26 or 27 fathom. As you near 


Corigedore, 


84 Stindey REMARKS and OBSERVATIONS: "OP in 


A Rock like Corigedore, you will fee a rock like a ſail, which lies about half way between it and the 
* fal. ſouth ſhore, bearing from Corigedore 8. E. by S. about 2.5 miles, and is ſteep. to on all 
ſides. You have 20 fathom within of a mule of this rock; ; and from 20 to 24 fathom, 

between it and Corigedore,; and between the rock and the ſouth ſhore; there is from 20 

to 17 fathom, within of a mile of the ſhore, all clear, ſandy, ground, and no danger 

Haycock. but What you ſee. I here is, alſo another, which 1 call che. Haycock Rock, from its great. 
reſemblance thereunto, bearing from Corigedore W. 2 S. about 2 1 miles: it is pretty high 

and ſteep to on all ſides, having 27 fathom within of a mile all round it. Between ths 

and the north (hore. you have regular ſoundings from 27 to 28, to 20 fathom, of a mile 

from the ſhore, fine, clear, ſandy bottom; and between, it and Corigedore, from 27 to 

22, to 29 and 30 fathom; the nearer the N. W. part of Corigedore, the deeper the water. 

Rock witha There is a rock with a hole in it, which you may ſee through, lies a very mall diſtance 
hole in it. off the N. W. or W. part of Corigedore, within a, cable's length, whereof vou have 
o fathom. A- breaſt of Corigedore, mid- channel between it and the north more, you 

— 26 fathom; the nearer Corigegore, the deeper the water, deepening from 26 to 36, 

48, and 52 fathom, within + of a mile of the iſland; and on the other hand, it ſhoalens 

quickly from 26 fathom, mid- channel, to 16 or 15 fathom, within 2 of a mile of the 

north ſhore, hard ſtoney ground. Being in 45 0tf 50 fathom, 2 leagues or thereabouts to 


the weſtward,of Corigedore, ſteer directly for that iſland; and if you have a fair wind,” 


the common paſſage is between the Haycock and Corigedore, and fo between it and the 
north ſhore, keeping. Corigedore on the ſtarboard- ſide. 
IlandMira- The Iſland Mirabelle, or Corigedore, is a pretty, high and large iſland, near the entrance 
belle or Co- Of Manilla Bay, but father neareft the north more, lying in lat. 14 deg. 24 min. N. and 
rigedore. Jongitude from the Lizard 53 deg. 4 min. E. or 119 deg. 49 min. E. from London, 
and bears from Goat Iſland N. E. E. diſtance 15 leagues. There is plenty of good 
freſh water near the weſt part of this ifland, under a very high ſteep cliff, about = of a 
mile ſrom the rock with a hole in it; bur it is bad Inne on a ſtoney beach, though the 
water is always ſmooth. (24 
From Corigedore the coutſe to Manilla is E. N. E. LN. 4:5 8 II leagues; 5 to 
Caveta E. by N. : N. 8 org leagues. In this paſſage you muſt be very careful of a 
dangerous ſhoal that lies in the Fair-way, called St. Nicholas's Shoal, which has but 11 
feet on the ſhoaleſt part of it, and is ſteep to. I have with great pains carefully ſounded this 
moal, and aſcertained its exact ſituation, viz. on the outer part of this ſhoal, the N. W. part 
of Corigedore bears W. 13 deg. 8. Caveta Church E. 17 deg. N. and the extremes of the 
land about Caveta E. 23 deg. N. here there is but 11 feet water, and within a ſhip's 
length to the north-Wweſt ward thereof you have 13 or 15 fathom, being ſo ſteep to, that 
no one can tell when he 1s near it by his ſoundings; thereſore have a ſtrict xegard to the 
leading marks, viz. as you ſteer to the eaſtward Tom Corigedore for Manilla or Caveta, 


keep the N. or N. W. part of Corigedore W. S. W. till you bring Caveta church- 


ſteeple to bear E. and a remarkable hummock, clofe to the ſea, on a point of land, on 
the north ſhore, WN. W. = N. you are ep clear of St. Nicholas's Shoal, and may 
Soundings. ſteer ſor Caveta or Manilla at your pleaſure. Vou have ſoundings between Corigedore and 
the north ſhore, 26 fathom; between St. Nicholas's Shoal as the north ſhorg, in the 
Fair-way, 17 and 18 fathom, (ſhoalening gradually towards the north ſhorefſto 5 and 


4 fathom) and as you ſtcer to the eaſtward, you will ſhoalen your water Sealy: from 
Anchorage, 17 to 14, 12, Io, 8, 6, and 5 fathom, in which depth you may anchor in ſalety off 
Caveta, the flag-ſtaff 8. 4 W. a low point of land, called Shingley Point, and- Corige- 
dore in one, W. LS. din e ſrom Caveta a large mile, the bottom mudd; Js and pood 
holding ground. 


Turning to Being to the weſtward of the Iſland Corigedore, with the wind caſterly, or E. N. E. which 
windyard, . 
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js right out of Manilla Bay, it is beſt to go through the ſouth channel, between Corige- 


dore and the ſouth ſhore, there being more room for a ſhip to turn to windward, and no 
danger but what may be'ſeen; the ſouth ſhore being bold, and clear of all danger; as is 


Cofigedore, the nearer to which you come, the deeper the water on all ſides : but you 
muſt carefully obſerve the 2 following remarks. 1ſt, When you have got a-breaſt the 


eaſternmoſt high land on the ſouth thore, which bears from Corigedore 8. E. + E. you 
muſt be careful how you ſtand towards the ſouth ſhore; for the tail of St. Nicholas's 
Shoal trenches away gradually towards the above-mentioned high land; and you will 
ſometimes. ſhoalen your water ſuddenly from 12 to 6 or 7 fathom, hard, rocky ground; 


thereforg I would adviſe you to ſtand into no leſs than 12 or 13 fathom, and as you get 
further to the eaſtward, not to ſtand into leſs than 1 5 or 16 fathom; for I have had 15 


fathom one caſt, and 7 or 6 the next, and then 4 fathom, which is on the edge of 
St. Nicholas's Shoal. 2d, To weather away the el part of Corigedore as ſoon as you 
can: you will have 22 or 23 fathom within half a mile of it. When you can weather 
it, ſtand over for the north ſhore, and keep working up along that ſhore, which is bold to, 


having in molt places 15 or 16 fathom a quarter of a mile off ſhore, and 10 or 12 fathom. 


at a cable's length, though it ſhealens very ſuddenly from 15 to 10, 7, and 5 fathom in 
ſome places; nor is there any danger but may be ſeen. After you are paſt Corigedore, the 
north ſhore has a clear, ſandy bottom, and good anchorage. ' As you go more to the eaſt- 
ward and northward, you will find the north ſhore more flat, and the ſoundings more 
gradual, having 17 or 18 fathom three quarters of a mile off ſhore, and 12 fathom half 
a mile off ſhore, thoalening gradually from 12 to 10, 8, 6, 5, 4, and 3 fathom, cloſe in 
ſhore. As you ſtand to the ſouthward, be careful to avoid the St. Nicholas's Shoal, 
according to the leading marks above given to carry you clear of it. | 


In Manilla Bay there is a tide, which ebbs and flows about 3 feet perpendicular but Tides. 


I never could find the time of its flowing. It, is not regular in the bay; and about 
Corigedore I have often ſeen it run ſtrong to the weſtward. for 24 hours together, 
eſpecially with the wind eaſterly, then ceaſe for 4, 5, or 6 hours, and then-run ſtrong to 
the weſtward again; and. between Corigedore and the north ſhore I have obſerved the 
tides run out for 18 hours together to the weſtward, pretty ſtrong, and then tarn and run 
as ſtrong. to the eaſtward for 6 hours, in which time the water has flowed to its full 
height; but could not, with any exaCtneſs, determine the, time of high water: but this 
is certain, that the tide runs to the weſtward 18 hours out of the 24, and ſometimes the 
whole 24 hours; and there is no where in this bay but one tide in 24 hours, i. e. one 
flood and one ebb; and it flows as much in 6, as it ebbs in 18 hours. 


Caveta is properly the ſea-port to Manilla, though it is a town and garriſon itſelf, Caveta, 
| It is fituated on a low point of land, which forms a moſt ſafe and excellent hart our, 


though rather too ſhallow, having no more than 18 or 19 fathom in the deepeſt part of 
it, the bottom ſoft mud; but great ſhips may lie jn ſafety in Caveta Road, where they 


are well ſheltered from the 8. W. and W. winds: Here the Spaniards have a very good 
marine yard, well ſtored with all kind of naval ſtores; build their galloons and other ſhips, 
and have excellent conveniences for heaving ſhips down and repairing them, at which the 


Spaniards are very dexterous. It is fortified both by ſea and land: at the extreme point of 
it there is a ſquare battery, with 10 guns in the faces to the N. and N. E. in order to 
defend the entrance of the harbour: it has alſo a citadel with 4 baſtions, :&c. which 
form pretty near a ſquare, and is called Fort St. Philip: the marine yard extends from 
the extreme point to this port; and the town, from hence to the gates: it is defended 
towards the land by 2 round towers, with 10 pieces of cannon each, and a wall with a 
parapet from one to the other; in the middle whereof is the land gate, before which 
there is a wet ditch, formed by the ſea, and a draw-bridge a-croſs it: without this gate 
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86 Sundry REMARKS and OBSERVATIONS zade in 
there is a narrow neck of land, (the narroweſt part of which is not more than 32 yards 
over) for about ; a mile, which adds greatly to the ſtrength of this place by land: it hag 
likewiſe 2 other batteries to ſea-ward, one of 14, and the other of 8 guns. There is no 
good water in Caveta, though there are a great number of wells wit 2 of water; 
but it is all brackiſh: the Spaniards neither uſe it for drinking, nor dreſſing of victuale. 
They ſend for their water up the river, by Old Caveta, where they get very good water; 
but this river is not navigable even for boats, only at high water; and is commanded by 
: the fortifications at Caveta. | 
From Ca- Manilla lies from Caveta N. N. E + E. about 3 leagues, and no danger between 
vera to Ma- them: the ſoundings are regular from 5 fathom, at Caveta, to 6, 7, 8, and g fathom, 
__ half way to Manilla, and then ſhoalen gradually to 8, 7, 6, 5, and 4 2, or 4 fathom of 
Manilla; and if you have occaſion to turn between them, you may ſtand in; ſhore any 
where between them, to 5, or 4 + fathom, the ſhores being very flat, and: ſhoalen very 
gradually every where; all clear ground, and muddy bottom. You lie in a good birth 
in Manilla Road, with the following bearings, via. The fiſhing. ſtakes at the river's 
mouth N. 18 deg. E. the north baſtion: N. 37 + deg. E. the cupola E. 37 deg. N. 
the 8. W. baſtion E. 20 deg. N. in 5 fathom water, 1 mile from Manilla. The Spaniſh 
ſhips very ſeldom anchor off Manilla, but. generally in Caveta Road or Harbour. 
Manilla. + - aailla, the principal Spaniſh ſettlement, and ſeat of a ſuperior governor-general over 
all the Philippine Iſlands, is a ſpacious city, ſituated on the Iſland Luconia, in lat. 14 deg. 
39 min. N. and longitude, by aſtronomical obſervation, made there by the Spaniards, 
120 deg. 19 min. E. from London, which agrees pretty exactly with my longitude of 
Goat liland, as determined by our run from. Pulo Condore; and the variation of the 
compaſs, by ſeveral obſervations, I made 36 min. W. This city lies on the ſouth fide 
of the entrance of the Rio de Paſig, and is encompaſſed round with a good wall, fortified 
with baſtions, &c. but the works, though regular on the S. and E. ſides, are irregular on the 
N. and W. ſides, as they follow the ſhape of the river and bay. The ſituation of Manilla 
and the ſafe port of Caveta make it a convenient place for trade; but, notwithſtanding theſe 
advantages, there is not much trade carried on here, conſidering the largeneſs of the city, 
and number of its inhabitants. They have three galloons, which paſs and repaſs annually 
between this place and Acapulco, bringing immenſe treaſures from the latter, which is 
their chief dependence here. Theſe fail from Acapulco in March. or April, and arrive 
at Manilla in about Auguſt or September. They have alſo about 5 or 6 fail of other 
veſſels, that trade to China and Batavia: and they have 4 fail of row-gallies, which are 
armed veſſels to guard the coaſts and iſlands. adjacent. The air at Manilla is very 
unwholeſome during the months of June, July, and Auguſt, being very cloſe and humid, 
and ſubject to great vapours and fogs, occaſioned by the vigorous vegetation. from the 
low level ſwampy lands near to, and around the city, for ſeveral miles ; whereby fevers 
and fluxes are very rife, and ſome years carry off great numbers of the inhabitants, The 
_ +, muſkatoes alfo are very troubleſome in theſe months. 
Wooding ze Wood is a very ſcarce article both here and at Caveta, there being none to be had but 
Watering. what is brought down the rivers from the inland parts in country boats. The xiver at 
Manilla is very | water: you go up it to the bridge, where you fill your caſks in the 
boat; fo that, i your ſhip is in Manilla Road, you may water with great expedition; but 
this river is entirely commanded by the garriſon of Manilla. ws 
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Some Remarks on the Monſoons in the Chineſe Seas, and at the Philippine 
Hands, &c. 


Ro the Straits of Sincapore, all over the Chineſe Seas, to the Philippine Iſlands, 
F the monſoons are much S ſame as on the Coaſt of Coromandel, &c. of which 

having already treated in p. 52, I ſhall now only take notice of thoſe parts where 
the monſoons blow true, and where they are entirely loſt, even in the height of the 
monſoons. elſwhere. 


The S. W. monſoon ſets in about April, and continues to the beginning of October. The s. W. 
In June, July, and Auguſt, they have much rain, and ſometimes freſh gales of wind, monſoon, 


in theſe ſeas. In September the winds are variable, ſometimes from N. E. to-E. and S. E. 
blowing freſh with rain, but in general from the 8. W. quarter; and continue thus to 
the new or full moon in the beginning of October, when it generally breaks up in 
a violent ſtorm from the S. W. Sometimes the ſtorm comes on at W. or N. W. 


with abundance of rain: when the ſtorm ceaſes, the wind ſhifts gradually round to 


the N. and N. E. or E. N. E. in which quarter it continues all the N. E. monſoon. 
The whole month of October is rather dangerous, and they have generally ſome rain; 
but after that, the weather is fair and ſettled, and the navigation of theſe ſeas is reckoned 


very ſafe. 


About 25 or 30 leagues to the eaſtward of the Niccobar Iſlands you loſe the 8. W. 
monſoon, and have the winds variable from weſt to north, ſometimes 8. E. S. or S. W. 
but moſtly in the N. W. quarter, with ſome hard ſqualls and rain, which come 
always from the N. W. quarter, and are of great ſervice to ſuch ſhips as are bound 
to the ſouth-eaſtward through the Straits of Malacca: in theſe ſqualls they ought to 
carry fail, whereby they will greatly facilitate their paſſage, as at other times they will 
frequently meet with little winds, variable, and calms, all through theſe ſtraits; but as 
ſoon as you get clear, without Pedro Branco, and the iſlands off Point Romania, you then 
get hold of the 8. W. monſoon again, which blows freſh all through the Chineſe Seas to 
the Philippine Iſlands, &c. . 


The N. E. monſoon blows from October to April; but in January it is reckoned Ty, N. E. 
to blow hardeſt; and frequently you will have much rain, and a pretty large ſea, monſoon, 


with intervals of fair weather, throughout the China Seas; but you will be moſt likely 
to have this weather near Pulo Sapata, and off Pulo Auore, &c. yet as ſoon as you 
enter the Straits of Sincapore you loſe all that rough weather, and all the way through 
the Straits of Malacca to Acheen Head you will have moderate and fair weather, 
little winds, variable, and frequent calms. Sometimes in Malacca Road you will 
have freſh land-winds from N. E. to E. but you do not find theſe winds in any 
other part of the ſtraits, till you get to Acheen Head, and there you meet with the 


N. E. monſoon again, 


Direction: 
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DireSions for ſailing {rom Pulo Sapata 2 the Port of Canton in China, in 
the South-IWeft Monſoon, and back again in the Worth- Eaft Monſoon, 


ROM Palo Sapata f ſteer N. E. for 24 hours ; then N. E. by N.. and N. N. E. ſo as 
F to- make about 3 7 or 4 deg. of caſting, by the time you are in lat. 16 or 17 dep. N. 
| then ſteering about N. will lead you fair with the Grand Ladroon. Ships generally 
make 3 deg. 50 min. or 4 deg. caſting from + ek to the Grand Ladroon. 

Grand The Grand Ladroon is a very remarkable ifland in lat: 21 deg. 55 min. N. the upper 

Ladioon. part greatly reſembling the dome of St. Paul's at moſt bearings, but, when it bears N. 

: N. by W. or N. by E. the ſmaller ones, that ſeem to join it off each fide, are like the 

| 2 wings, but of the ſame figure. 

Soundings, As you approach the Grand Ladroon, you will have deeper water 6 leagues to the eaſt- 
ward, than 12 leagues to the weſtward : beſides, the ſoundings to the eaſtward are mud; 
to the weſtward, land ; and in the ſtream of it, ſand now and then mixed with mud, 

In lat. 21 deg. 10 min. N. and long. made from Putb Sapata, 3 deg. 57 min. E. you 
have ſoundings 40 fathom, ſoft ouze, and may fee the Grand Ladroon, &c. In 27 fathom, 
ſoft ouze, you will ſee the Aﬀes Ears bearing N.+ E. and the Grand Ladroon N. N. W. 
8 org leagues. The Grand Ladroon bearing E. diſtance 2 or 3 miles, you will have 

19 fathom. Here you get a pilot. 
Aſſes Ears, Ihe ifland called the Aſſes Ears lies to the eaſtward. of the Grand Ladroon, and 1s not 
very diſſimilar thereunto; and therefore any land with ſuch appearance may be depended 
on, as there is nothing like it to the weſtward, 

To anchor On the appearance of a gale of wind, if I could not gain Cabtetta Bay before night, 

* 8 of a and was the length of the Viados, or any iſlands weſt of Colong, I would anchor within 

them; and if not, I would run for them; for there is no danger but what is viſible, lt 
can be attended with but little, if any loſs of time ; ; and may be the ſafety of the maſts, 

| paſſage, and perhaps the ſhip : the want of knowing this circumſtance has proved of very 
dangerous conſequence to man | 

Variation, There is but little variation all over the China Seas ; in no place more than a degree; 
and in moſt only from 45 to 55 min. W. Nor did I ever find any conſiderable currents 
in theſe ſeas ; perhaps 6, 8, 10, or 12 miles to the northward or ſouthward of the reckoning 

3 in 24 hours; but this difference you will find in any other ſeas: and, of all the ſcas l 

ever ite” I never found my reckoning more exact, with reſpect to longitude, than in 

the China Seas. 


From the From the Grand Ladroon ſteer ſuch a courſe, as to give a good birth to the Pratas and 
pan 4,1 Paracells. The Macclesficld Shoal lies between the latitudes 15 deg. 14 min. and 15 deg. 
Sapata, 35 min. N. and meridian diſtance from the Ladroon, 35 or 40 min. W. There are 
| toundings upon it from 5o to 10 fathom, which is the leaſt water on it: the ſouthernmoſt 
part of this *ſhoal is ſteep to. Steer to the ſouthward, and endeavour to make Pulo 
- Sapati, whoſe latitude is 9 deg. 54 min. N. and longitude, from the Ladroon, about 
4 deg. W. It the weather is clear, you may lee it at g or 10 leagues diſtance; and, if it 
ſhould be hazey, lo That you cannot ſee it, proceed according to the inſtructions above 

given. 


- Remarks 
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Remarks on a Paſſage from Manilla, through the Straits of Sincapore and 
55 Malacca, in the North-Eaſt Monſoon. 


or ſhoals, ſeen by the South-Sea Caſtle, and the Sabut-Jung, as mentioned in p. 82. 

and when you are to the weſtward thereof, ſteer for Pulo Sapata, and endeavour to 

get ſight of it. If Sapata is not ſeen, and you are certain you are to the ſouthward of 

it, haul in to the weſtward, and endeavour to get ſoundings, which you will ſoon have. 
at 40, 45, 48, or 50 fathom, fine grey ſand, in lat. 9 deg. 10 min. N. After ſtriking 

ſoundings you may ſteer W. by S8. for Pulo Condore, and in ſo doing you will ſhoalen 
your water, in the diſtance of 17 or 18 leagues, from 50 to 37 fathom, fine grey ſand; 

lat. in 8 deg. 57 min. N. Continuing that courſe 13 leagues further, you will ſhoalem 
your water to 24 fathom, fine white ſand; lat. in 8 deg. 45 min. N. and if it is clear 
weather, you will fee Pulo Condore very plain, bearing about W. 48. 11 or 12 leagues. 

If the weather be hazey, as it frequently is in the N. E. monſoon, it matters not 

your going nearer Pulo Condore; you may depend on your bearings and diſtances 

therefrom in that latitude and depth of water, and may haul. to. the ſouthward for Pulo. 
Timoan, or Pulo Auore. You may ſteer $.S. W. + W. or S. W. by S. till you are in 
lat. 7 deg. 20 min. N. and you will have ſoundings from 24 to 21 and 22 fathom, fine 

white and grey ſand. From thence ſteer 8. S. W. or S. 8. W. 3 W. till you are in lat. 
5 deg. 44 min. N. and you will have ſoundings from 22 to 26, 32, 34, 39, and 40 fathom, 
ſoft muddy ground. From thence you may ſteer S. S. W. S. S. W. 2 W. or S. W. by 8. 

till you are in lat. 5 deg. 9 min. N. and you have ſoundings from 40 to 42 and 44 fathom, 

blue clay and mud. From thence ſteer 8. by W. 3 W. till you are in lat. 3 deg. 20 min. 
N. and you will have ſoundings from 44 to 40, 35 and 30 fathom, coarſe gravel, ſand, 
and ſhells: in this latitude and depth of water you may ſee Pulo Timoan bearing 8. 7 or 

$ leagues, and Pulo Piſang S. by E. + E. - 


At the latter end of September, or beginning of October, off Pulo Sapata, the Cat- Currchts. 


wicks, and thereabouts, you will find very ſtrong currents ſetting different ways, and 
running much ſtronger at ſome times than others. When it runs ſtrongeſt, which is abour 
22 knots, it generally ſets to the ſouthward, from S. by W. to S. by E. for ſeveral hours 
together; then it will ſlack, and run to the S. S. W. at the rate of 1 knot; then run 
8. W. at the rate of a knot, for ſome time; and then will run to the S. and S.S.E. 


at the rate of 2 and 2 4 knots, as beſore. From Pulo Sapata to Pulo Condore, the current 


ſets from S. to S. W. and W. 8. W. at the rate of 1.5 or 2 knots; and from Pulo- 
Condore to Pulo Timoan, from S. to S. S. W. about 12 knot. 


At the S. W. Point of Pulo Timoan there are 3 very remarkable high peaks, 2 of Pulo Time-- 


which are called the Aſſes Ears, from the reſemblance they have to the ears of that an. 
animal; which cinnot eſcape the notice of thoſe that make this iſland. Thoſe who 
would anchor here, coming from the northward, muſt go to the weſtward of Pulo: 
Timoan, between it and a ſmall iſland that lies to the weſtward. of the north end of. 


F f Pulo 


Malacca is, on leaving the Bay of Manilla, to ſteer for the Iſland Cabra, or Goat nilla to the 
Ifland. The courſe is 8. W. = W. diſtance 15 leagues. You take your departure 3 of 
from Goat Iſland, and ſteer to the weſtward, ſo as to go to the northward of the iſlands, . 


T * method generally taken to make a paſſage from Manilla to the Straits of From Ma— 
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Pulo Timoan. - The channel between them is about a league broad, and has 24 fathom, 
mid-channel. You keep about 1 7 or 2 miles off the weſt ſhore of Pulo Timoan, in ſound- 
ings from 28 to 17, 18, 20, and 22 fathom, ſmall ſtones, fand and ſhells, The beſt 
anchorage is in a ſandy bay at the S. W. part of the iſſand, where it ſhoalens gradually 
from 22 to 10 and 9 fathom, ſand and gravel, clear of rocks and foul ground. You have 
a good birth in 15 or 16 fathom, with the S. W. point of the ifland bearing about E. S. E. 
the bight, or middle of the ſandy bay, N. N. E. E. and the north-weſternmoſt part of 
the ifland in ſight about N. N. W. There are no houſes hereabouts, nor the leaſt fign 
of inhabitants, though there are great numbers on the iſland; but no kind of refreſhments 
to be got here. There are 2 very good watering- places in this bay: the one, a river on 
the eaſt ſide, where boats may fill their caſks with great eaſe; but it has a bar, which 
prevents their going in or out at low water: the other is at a large conſtant runnin 

ſtream on the weſt fide the bay, where you may fill at all times: at either of them the 
water is very good. Here is alſo plenty of fire-wood for cutting, near the ſhore. The 
tides are regular here, flowing on the full and change eaſt and weſt, or 6 hours: the flood 
ſets to the N. N. W. and the ebb S. S. E. at the rate of 1 5 knot; and flows perpendi- 
cular by the ſhore 8 org feet. For further particulars of Pulo Timoan, fee p. 79. 


From the above ſtation, by ſteering S. S. E. for Pulo Auore, you will deepen your water 


from zo fathom, coarſe gravel, ſand and ſhells, to 35 and 36 fathom, coarſe ſand, when 
Pulo Auore bears weſt, 5 or 6 miles: and, as it is extremely dangerous to approach the 
mouth of the Straits of Sincapore, except the weather be clear, therefore ſhips generally 
anchor under Pulo Auore, in a fine bay on the S. W. fide, where they lie till the weather 
clears. | | h 
Pulo Auore. Paulo Auore is a ſmall, but high and woody iſland. At the S. W. part thereof is a 
ſmall, but deep round bay, which makes a moſt excellent road, where you lie ſheltered 
from all winds, between N. N. E. and E. S8. E. and as ſmooth as in a mill-pond, though 
there run ever ſo high a ſea without: this is occaſioned chiefly by a ſmall-rocky iſland, 
which lies a ſmall diſtance to the weſtward of the north end of Pulo Auore, and breaks 
off the violence of the ſwell from the N. E. You may run ſo far into the above bay as to 
ſhut in 2, 3, or the whole, of the rocky iſland, with the N. W. point of the bay, and 
anchor in 20 to 15 fathom, coarſe ſand, and all clear ground. All ſhips coming from the 
northward, that intend to anchor in this bay, ſhould go to the weſtward of the iſland, 
in order to fetch into the bay, which they will not be able to do if they go to the eaſt- 
ward. The watering-place, which is a running ſtream, is on the north fide of the bay, 
cloſe to the ſea: and here is plenty of wood for cutting. There are a great number of 
houſes in the bay, and many inhabitants, who are very ſhy; yet there are little or no 
refreſhments to be got here, except cocoa-nuts and mangoes; the latter, the worſt ſort 
of their kind Lever ſaw. The tides here ebb and flow about 6 feet perpendicular; but 
] could-not find the time of its lowing. For further particulars fee p. 78. 
From Pulo When the weather appears clear and ſettled, weigh about midnight, in order to be 
Auore to near the ſtraits mouth in the morning, and make ſure of getting into the ſtraits before 
FRO Bran- night or thick weather come on, which would put you to your ſhifts, and expoſe you to 
; great danger. From Pulo Auore ſteer S. by E. or S. by E. 3 E. in order to avoid the 
tunken rock that lies ſouth 6 or 7 leagues therefrom ; then ſteer S. 8. by W. or 8. 8. W. 
The courſe from Pulo Auore to Pedro Branco in lat. 1 deg. 20 min. N. is S. by W. 24 leagues. 
You will have ſoundings between them, in the fair-way near Pulo Auore, 30 fathom, and 
as you run to the ſouthward, 27, 24, 20 fathom, ſandy ground. Keep in 20 fathom till 
ſhoalening near the reef off Point Romania to 16, 15, or 14 fathom. This ſhoal 
runs a great way out (ſeep. 77.) and is dangerous to approach, on account of the irre- 
gular ſoundings on it, &c. therefore come no nearer it than 14 or 15 fathom. In that 


4 depth 
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till you bring Barbucet Hill to bear W. * 8. or W. (and in hazey weather W.+N.) and 


will deepen your water from 14 or15 to 20, 25, or 30 fathom. Pedro Branco bears ſtraits. 


| through the narrows. | 


40 and 50 fathom, and then ſhoalens again ſuddenly. St. John's Ifland is bold to, and 
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depth you will juſt ſee the low land of Point Romania from the deck: and for a leading | agi i 
mark to carry you clear of Point Romania Shoal, keep Bintang Hill S8. by W. = W. mark. 


Point Romania W. by 8. 5 or 6 leagues, when you will ſee Pedro Branco bearing 8. W. 
8. W. by W. or W. S. W. In clear weather you may fee it 4 leagues; but if hazey, 
not more than 2 or 3 leagues, Here the tides run very ſtrong both within and without 
the ſtraits mouth; but in particular off the ſhoal of Point Romania, and about Pedro 
Branco and that way. It runs the ſtrongeſt in the N. E. monſoon. I have known it 
run at the rate of 3 or 4 knots for 10 or 12 hours together. The time of flowing is 
uncertain, and ſeldom anſwers calculation; ſo that it is not to be depended on. . 

As there is ſuch a ſtrong ſoutherly current from Pulo Auore to the reef off Point Bring off 
Romania, and when you come off that and Pedro Branco, there is ſuch a prodigious ſtrong the ffraits 
tide, for many hours together, as to be almoſt a conſtant current, ſetting moſtly to the OO Oo 
8. 8. W. and 8. W. you ſee how dangerous it is for ſhips to be benighted or taken“ 9 
in thick weather off the mouth of theſe ſtraits. Should this be your caſe, and you cannot 
ſee the mouth of the ſtraits, puſh for the Straits of Drion, provided it be early in the 
ſeaſon, and enter the Straits of Malacca by the Carimons ; but if it ſhould be late in the 
ſeaſon, then go for the Straits of Banca and Sunda. In the New Directory you have 
good directions through them. 


But if the weather is clear, ſteer for Pedro Branco; and when you come near it, you T, enter the, 


from the ontermoſt rocks or iſlands off Romania E. by S. 8. 2 + leagues. Between 
theſe is the channel or entrance into the Straits of Sincapore : you have 20 fathom near 
the reef, 25 fathom mid-channel, and 30 fathom near Pedro Branco. When you have 
fight of Pedro Branco, bearing S. W. or S. W. by W. ſteer fo as to go 2, 3, or 4 miles 
to the northward of it; and when you bring Barbucet Hill on the outermoſt iſland off 
Point Romania, they will bear W. N. W. and you are clear of all the reef, and may 
keep mid-channel between Pedro Branco and the faid ifland, and fo enter the Straits of 
Sincapore. 

To the ſouthward of Pedro Branco lie many rocks both above and under water, and all 
foul ground round about it. Take care not to go too near it; for the tides run very 
ſtrong to the S. S. W. amongſt the rocks and ſhoals about Pedro Branco; but pals it as 
above directed: and ſhould it be near night when a-breaſt of Point Romania, it is beſt to 
haul. under the point in 18 fathom, and anchor for the night, taking day-light to go 


Being paſt Pedro Branco and a-breaſt Point Romania, the ſtraits are wide, and no From Pedro 
danger. From Point Romania St. John's Iſland lies W. by S. + 8. diſtance 13 leagues : Branco to 
you will have ſoundings in this channel from 18 fathom, on the north ſhore, to 20 and St, John's, 
25 fathom, mid-channel, and go fathom on the ſouth fide the channel: ſteer W. by 8. 


for St. John's Ifland, and when you ſee it, keep it bearing W. by S. as a good 


leading mark to carry you clear of all danger. The ſouth fide of theſe ſtraits is foul 
ground and ſhoal, abounding with many rocks above and under water : it is beſt therefore 

keeping on the north ſhore, in 18 or 20 fathom, till you are up with, or a-breaſt, Jehore 

River, off which lies a ſand-bank ; the marks for which I have already given in "Hibs > 

When you have paſſed this ſand, the north fide is all clear, but the fouth fide ſtill conti- 

nues foul. | | | . 

Being a- breaſt of St. John's Iſland, your courſe to Barn Iſland is W. by S. 4 leagues : From St. 
you have irregular ſoundings from 30 to 25, 20, and 18 fathom, thoalening 5, 6, or John's to 
8 fathom at a caſt, and ſometimes 10 or 12 fathom : towards the ſouth ſhore it deepens to Barn Iſland. 


you 


\ * 
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you have good ſoundings from 20 to 15 fathom very near it. If day-light or the wind 
fail you, it is beſt anchoring under St. John's Iſland in 15 or 16 fathom, ſoft ground, 
Dangers on 1 or 2 miles off ſhore, the iſland bearing from W. S. W. to S. W. by W. From 
_—_— St. John's Iſland S. E. 2 8. lies a ridge of rocks plain to be ſeen; and without them a 
'  ſhoal W. by S. 2 leagues further, From St. John's Ifland 8. W. + 8. 3 miles, and from 
Barn Iſland E. by S. 2 leagues, there lies a fingle black rock above water, about the 
ſize of a ſhip's long-boat, and is - of the channel from the ſouth ſide of the ſtraits. From 
Barn Iſland 8. E. by S. 4 or 5 miles, there lies a ledge of rocks; for further particulars of 
all which ſee p. 76. Between theſe rocks and the Ifland Rabbet and Coney is the 
channel, in which you have irregular ſoundings, between 20 and 3o fathom, rocky 
| ground. You may paſs the Rabbet and Coney, within + of a mile, in 20 or 22 fathom, 
T ides, Barn Ifland bears from St. John's W. by S. about 4 leagues. The tides here run very 
ſtrong as the iſlands lie; the flood E. by N. and the ebb W. by S. The time of flowing 
is uncertain. They run longeſt to the eaſtward in the S. W. monſoon, and longeſt to 
the weſtward in the N. E. monſoon. When a-breaſt the Rabbet and Coney, you may ſee 
the tree on Tree Iſland bearing W. 4 S. and Red Iſland S. W. by W. From hence to 
the weſt part of Barn Iſland you have ſoundings from 22, 20, 16, 15, 14, 12, 10, to 
Anchorage 9 7 fathom, on a gravelly bank, about + of a mile to the weſtward of Barn Iſland, where 
reff Barn I. I would adviſe you to anchor if night be coming on, and take day-light to paſs Sandy 
Ifland, on account of the uncertainty of the ſet of the tides, and the irregularity of the 
ſoundings. I ſhall refer you to the marks, &c. for anchoring on the above-mentioned 

bank, in p. 75. . 
From Barn From the ſouth part of Barn Ifland, the north part of the Little Carimon bears 
2 W. 2 8. 6 2 or / leagues; and the tree on Tree Iſland W. by S. 5 or 6 miles; which 
tree alſo bears, from the north peak of the Great Carimon, E. 4 N. For a deſcription 
of Tree Iſland, ſee p. 75. Between Barn Iſland and Tree Iſland is the channel out of the 
ſtraits of Sincapore. You have ſoundings, mid- channel between them, from 24 to 30 
and 33 fathom, and may ſtand towards Tree Iſland into 16 or 15 fathom, but no nearer; 
and into 10 or 9 towards Barn Iſland. You have ſoundings alſo off the weſt part of 
Tree Iſland, to the northward of it, 1, 1 4, and 2 miles, from 20 to 23, 26, and 27 
fathom ; and as you go to the weſtward, you ſhoalen it to 20, 18, and 17 fathom. Being 
a-breaſt Barn Ifland, ſteer W.N. W. or N. W. according as you have the winds and 
tide, obſerving the directions and leading marks for going clear of Tree Ifland in p. 76. 
Another leading mark is, to keep the ſouth part of Barn Iſland E. 5 S. which will lead you 
clear of all danger from Tree or Sandy Ifland. You have ſoundings from Barn Ifland, with 
theſe bearings, from 16 or 12 fathom ; near Barn Iſland, to 20, 25, or 30 fathom, as far as 
the weſt part of Tree Iſland ; and to the weſtward of that, in the fair-way, from 24 to 20 
and 17 fathom, ouzey ground. Being paſt Tree or Sandy Iſland, ſteer for the middle of 
the opening between the Little Carimon and Tanjan-boulus: the courſe is about W. 
byN. You have both theſe places deſcribed in p. 75. with an account of the tides 

hereabouts. | | 

From Tan- From Tanjan-boulus to Pulo Cocob is N. W. by W. 3 or 4 miles. Pulo Cocob is 
10 pale Pi. hardly to be known for an ifland, till you are cloſe up with it. From Pulo Cocob 
ſang. Pulo Piſang lies N. W. 2 W. 5 f or 6 leagues, and from the N. E. point of the Little 
Carimon N. N. W. à W. 8 or 8 * leagues. You have ſoundings from Pulo Cocob to 
Pulo Piſang, in the fair-way, from 17 to 18 and 20 fathom; and as you come near Pulo 
Piſang you will ſhoalen your water to 16 fathom; for there is a flat which runs off for 
above a mile from this iſland. If the wind ſcant, you may borrow. upon Cocob to 17 
or 18 fathom, and upon Piſang to 11 or 12 fathom, about 2, or 2 miles; neither ſhould 
you keep a greater diſtance from it than 5 or 6. miles, on account. of the bank on the 


oppoſite 


Sumatra fide, under which depth it is foul ground and ſhoal water, particularly when 


4 leagues : it ſhoalens ſuddenly from 1 5 fathom, ſoft ground, to 9 fathom, hard. 


in length. From the eaſt part whereof Pulo Piſang bears E. N. E.+E. or N. E. by E. of Pulo Pie 


forced to anchor in 5 fathom : ſhe was ſteering N. W. by N. and they ſhoalened the 


Between this bank and Pulo Piſang the leading mark is to keep Formoſa Hill N. N. W. 


12 fathom, ouzey ground, If you ſhoulen your water to 11 or 12 fathom, keep more to 


a- breaſt Pulo Piſang, the ſouth part thereof bearing E. N. E. : N. 2 or 3 miles, in 


N. W. : W. When I thoalened the water to 13 or 12 fathom, I kept N. W. 3 W. and 


17, 20, 24, and 25 to 28 fathom, when Pulo Piſang bore E. by 8. 3. S. 9 or 10 leagues, 


there is no danger on the north fide, till you come near Mount Formoſa, off which The ſhoal 
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oppoſite fide of the channel. Between theſe 2 iflands the Mallay Coaſt is all flat and 


ſhoal water: therefore come no nearer it than 12 or 14 fathom ; or bring Piſang to beat 
no further to the weſtward than N. W. 2 N. nor ſtand nearer than 15 fathom to the 


the eaſt point of the Carimons bears 8. E. : E. 4 or 5 leagues, and the outermoſt of the 
Two Brothers right on with it, diſtance about 3 leagues; and Pulo Piſang N. 1 E. 


There is a bank alſo off Pulo Piſang, which lies W. N. W. and E. 8. E. 7 or 8 leagues The bauk 


diſtance about 3 leagues ; and from the weſt part thereof Formoſa Hill bears N. E. by N. _ 
and Pulo Piſang E. by 8. 8 leagues, or juſt in fight, On this bank the America was 


water as quick as they could heave the lead one caſt after another, from 14 to 10, 9, 7, 
and 5 fathom, when they anchored and ſent the boat te ſound 1 a mile round to the 
ſouthward, and found no leſs than 5 fathom, hard ground: the north fide of it deepened 
very quick to 19 fathom. Palo Piſang then bore E. : N. 2 leagues; the N. E. point of 
the Carimons, S. E. 3. 8. 9 or 10 leagues; and Mount Formoſa, N. N. W. 2 W. 8 org 
leagues: by which I am convinced, that we went without this ſhoal, going to Manilla. 


2 W. and the Carimons, S. S. E. 4 E. in between 22 and 24 fathom, mid-channel. 
See p. 73 and 74. | 
Being a-breaſt Pulo Piſang, in 11 or 12 fathom, 2 or 3 miles diſtance, a N. W. or From Pulo 


. . . . Piſ. | 
N. W. + W. courſe will carry you clear of all danger, in ſoundings from 22, 20, to 15, Maud: For- 


moſa, 
the weſtward ; if you deepen it to 20 fathom, keep more to the northward. I ran 


through this channel in the night, in the following manner, viz. At8 P. M. I was 
17 fathom. .1 paſſed by the iſland in 11 + and 12 fathom. I then ſteered N. W. and 


when I deepened it to 14 or 15 fathom, I ſteered N. W. From 8 P. M. to 2 A. M. 
I made the courſe good N. W. + W. 7 leagues: I had in that run ſoundings from 12 to 
15 fathom. At 2 A. M. the wind ſcanted upon me, by coming to the northward. From 
2 to 6 A.M. the courſe made good was W. N. W. 2 N. 4 leagues, in ſoundings from 


and Mount Formoſa N. N. E. E. 5 or 6 leagues. By this you ſee the above courſe © 
may be depended on to carry you clear of all danger. After you have paſſed Pulo Piſan 


there lies a ſhoal ſtretching about 2 leagues along ſhore; from the S. E. part whereof = noon 
Mount Formoſa bears N. E. by N. and Mount Moora N. W. by N. and from the 
N. W. part they bear E. 4 8. and N. by W. But this ſhoal lies pretty much out of a 

ſhip's track, they having no buſineſs ſo near in ſhore. The tides hereabouts are very 
uncertain, but ſet longeſt and ſtrongeſt to the weſtward and north-weſtward. \ 
From Mount Formoſa the coaſt runs N. W. 4 ; or 5 leagues to Mount Moora, a ſingle From M. 
hill near the ſea ſhore, the land near it being low, thougs in the country the land ee 12 
very high and mountainous. Mount Moora bearing N. by W. 5 or 6 leagues, and Mount 
Formoſa N. E. 4 E. 3 or 4 leagues; in 23 pr 24 fathom you may diſcern Pulo Piſang 

from the deck, bearing about E. 8. E. 4 8. 9 or 10 leagues; and the outermoſt of the 

Water Iſlands, which are high, N. W. about 10 leagues. Steer for the Water Iſland 

in ſoundings from 20, 22, 24, 25, to 26 fathom. In the offing you will have 28 or 

30 fathom; but you may paſs cloſe by the Water Iſlands, and have 24 fathom within 
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Malacca. : 


From Ma- 
lacca to 


Richado. 


From the 
Water 
Iſlands to 
C. Richado. 


„% Sundry REMARKS ond OBSERVATIONS. made in 


2 or 3 miles of them: luff up cloſe round theſe iſlands for Malacea Road, where in the 


N. E. monſoon the wind is generally northerly. | | 1 | 
You may lie in Malacca Road in depth of water from 5 to 12 or 13 fathom, the church 
and high land in one, or nearly ſo, bearing E. N. E. or N. E. by E. For a further 
account of this place ſee p. 73. 1 0 306% 4 
From Malacca Road to Cape Richado, the courſe is N. W. by W. diſtance 10 leagues: 


the depth of water between them, 14, 16, 18. 20, 23, 25 fathom. When Cape Richado 
bears N. E. 2 © miles, you will have 25 fathom. 


From the Water Iſlands to Cape Richado the courſe is N. W. + N. diſtance 12 leagues: 
the ſoundings from 24 to 20, 16, 18, 20, 25 fathom : from 3 to 6 miles off ſhore, Cape 
Richado bearing N. W. diſtance between 3 and 4 leagues. And off ſhore 4 or 5 miles 
lies a hard bank with 13 fathom on it; but within and without it, from 20 to 24 fathom. 


J have been on this bank; had, when going on it, 20, 18, 17, 13 fathom, and going off it, 14, 


17, 21 fathom. When we had 13 and 14 fathom, had hard ground. Off it the ground is ouzey. 


 Mid-way between Malacca and Cape Richado lies a rock above water, about a mile off ſhore; 


From Cape 
Richado to 
Parcelar. 


but ſhips have no buſineſs ſo near in ſhore. The variation off Cape Richado, 1763, was 
1 deg. 20 min. W. For further particulars relating to Cape Richado ſee p.,72. 
From Cape Richado to the land a-breaſt Parcelar Hill the courſe: is about N. W. 


northerly, diſtance 13 leagues : you have ſoundings between them from 16 to 20, 30, and 


5 fathom, but very irregular: keep in from 18 to 25 fathom. In clear weather, . when 


a little to the weſtward of Cape Richado, you will ſee Parcelar Hill bearing N. W. by N. 


or N. N. W. 2 W. 13 cr 14 leagues. The channel between the coaſt and South-Sand is 
about 4 leagues wide; the ſoundings, from 16 to 20 fathom on the coaſt fide; 30 fathom, 


mid- channel; and 35, and in ſome places 40 fathom towards the South-Sand. All .the 
way from Cape Richado to Parcelar the coaſt is low and level. You have pretty regular 


From Par- 
cclar to the 
Arroes. 


ſoundings about 4 or 5 miles off ſhore, from 18 to 25 fathom, which is a good depth 
to keep in: the ground ouzey, and good anchorage. The variation off Parcelar, 1762 and 
1763, 16 min. W. For the dangers, &c. between theſe 2 places, ſee p. 72. 

Being a- breaſt of Parcelar Hill, or it bearing E. . N. or E. + N. 3 or 4 miles off 


ſhore, in 17, 18, or 19 fathom, ſhape your courſe for the Arroes, with reſpect to the 


winds and tides, taking care to keep Parcelar Hill E. + N. or E. which will lead you 
through between the North and South Sands, clear of all danger ; but be ſure.you do not 
bring it to the ſouthward of eaſt, for E. + 8. will bring you on the 2 5 fathom (bank. 
The tides here ſet very ſtrong; the flood S. E. by E. and the ebb N. W. by W. It 
flows, full and change, E. S. E. and W. N. W. or 7 + hours; and perpendicular ꝙ or 10 
feet. You have ſoundings in the fair-way, from 17 or 18 fathom, 3 or 4 miles from the 
low land off Parcelar, to 20, 22, 24, 21, 20, 17, 15, 12, 10, and 9 4 fathom; Parcelar 


„ Fill then bearing due eaſt, and the low land juſt in fight from the poop: you are now 
on the eaſternmoſt bank in the channel, and a-breaſt of the 2 fathom bank, which 


bears north of you about 2 miles: 'from hence you may ſee the Round Arroe from the 
main-top, bearing W. + 8. I had the above bearmgs and depth of water, when the 
Weymouth, coming through in company with, us, was in 6 fathom water ; Parcelar 
Hill bearing of her E. 2 deg. : S. At the fame time ſhe bore of us north 1 4 org miles; 
and her boat, which was founding about { of a mile to the northward of her, had 3 and 
2 3 fathom, when Parcelar Hill bore of them E. 4 8. Steering from thence to the 
weſtward, with Parcelar due eaſt; you deepen your water from «9 + or: 10 fathom to 
14, 18, 20, and 22 fathom, and then ſhoalen it from 22 to 20, 18, 16, 15, 12, 117 
102, and 10 fathom, on the weſternmoſt bank, and between the North and South Sand- 


Heads; Parcelar Hill bearing eaſt 8 or 9 leagues, and the Round Arroe, ſeen from the 


deck, W. 8 deg. 8. 7 or 8 leagues. From thence, ſteering as before, you have, for ſeveral 


caſts 


hs Af mas, i, 9 


a _ ke. 


alt 
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caſts of the lead, 10 , 11, 12, 12 2, 13 fathom, and will ſoon deepen your water from. 
13 to 17, 19, and 24 4, or 25 fathom, clear ground, fand and gravel: ſtill continuing as 
before, you will have from 25, 24, 23, 22, 20, to 19 fathom; and then, Parcelar Hill 
bearing eaſt 10 or 11 leagues, and the Round Arroe W. 6 deg. S. 5 or 6 leagues, you are 
clear of all the ſands, and may ſteer W. N. W. or N. W. by W. fo as to paſs by the 
Arroes within 3 or 4 leagues of them; in which courſe, till you come within that diſtance, pulo Arroes, 
you will ſhoalen your water from 19 to 16, 15, and 14 + fathom, when Parcelar will 
bear E. 3 deg. S. about 12 leagues; the Round Arroe W. 17 deg. S. 4 or 5 leagues. 

The water ſhoalens gradually towards the Arroes from 15 to 14, 12 and 13 Athen, 5 
or 6 miles off the Arroes; ouzey ground, and good anchorage, if benighted, or the 
wind and tide againſt you. Frapt; | 

The Round Arroe is a leading mark through the channel between the North and South 
Sand-Heads, and may be ſeen from a large ſhip's poop, in clear weather, 7 or 8 leagues ;. 
but none of the others above 4, 5, or 6. See a further deſcription of the Arroes, and the 
ſands, &c. in this channel, in p. 70 and 71. It flows here, on the full and change, eaſt 
and weſt, or 6 o'clock; the flood S. E. by S. and the ebb N. W. by N. 6 hours each 
way, in general; but as the tides have great dependence on the winds, I have known 
ſeveral inſtances of their irregularity, the ebb running ſtrong for 9 hours together in the 
N. E. monſoon, and the flood as long in the S. W. monſoon. The tides running pretty Tides. 


he MW. moſtly northerly winds, and a ſoutherly current; for Which“ reaſon I would not adviſe . 


to ſhips to go that way, but keep along the Mallay Coaſt, to the eaſtward of Pulo Jarra lo Jarta. 
ind Pulo Pera, where you may anchor if the wind or current ſhould. happen to be againſt 

d- you. 5 J 

the From Pulo Jarra to Pulo Pera, the courſe is N. N. W. 2 W. diſtanee 42 kagues. Yo 8 
ral W have ſoundings between them from 25 to 35 and 40 fathom, fine white ſand, ſometimes ©? F ela 


ſand 


| 

ſtrong here, occaſion a great ripling, as if on ſome ſhoal or danger; but there is none. 

After you have paſſed the Arroes to the northward, you loſe the tides, or they are no 

; longer to'be accounted for. 

Being off the Arroes, the Round Arroe bearing 8. W. about 4 leagues, and the Long prom the 

: Arroe W. 4 S. you have 19 fathom water; but ſteering N. N. W. or N. W. by N. you Arroes to 

r will ſoon deepen your water from 19 to 22 and 25 fathom; and when the Round Arroe Pulo Jarra. 

\ bears 8. 8. W. 3 W. 4 or 5 leagues, and the“ Long Arroe W. S. W. 2 S. you will have | 

d 33 fathom: hereabouts you meet with the ripling of the tides as above mentioned. As j 
you go to the northward, you will ſoon deepen your water to 40, 42, and 44. fathom, 1 

ff which will not continue long; for in a ſmall diſtance you ſhoalen your water again to 34, 1 

e 35 or 36 fathom, which depths will continue all the way to Pulo Jarra. The courſe It 

u from the Arroes to Pulo Jarra is N. N. W. 25 or 26 leagues; in regular ſoundings from 7 

t 32 to 37 fathom, ſand, and ouzey bottom: but in the N. E. monſoon, ſhips generally 1 

c. ſteer from the Arroes N. W. or N. W. 2 N. in order to go between Pulo Jarra and Pulo th 

It Varella, A N. W. courſe will carry you-6 or 7 leagues to the weſtward of Pulo Jarra, 7 

0 in ſoundings from 37 to 32, 30, 32, 36, and 38 fathom; when Pulo Jarra bears N. E. 4 

x MW + N. 6 or 7 leagues, and Pulo Varella W. You may paſs on either ſide Pulo Jarra, of 

ar which is ſteep to, having zo and 35 fathom cloſe to it. Hereabouts you generally have | "A 

the current ſetting to the N. W. at the rate of 20 miles in the 24 hours; as it does all Current. A 

ch along the Mallay thore, in the N. E. monſoon: but the reverſe on the Sumatra fide, 4 

he where you find a ſoutherly current. The variation, off Pulo Jarra, in 1763, 38 min. W. 1 

he WM Pulo Varella is a ſmall, round, but very high iſland, lying from Pulo Jarra W. by S. PuloVarella i} 

lar W + S. 15 or 16 leagues, with ſoundings between them from 38 to 40 and 45 fathom. . 

83 We went between Pulo Jarra and Pulo Varella, and were 6 days getting to Pulo A caution 4 

nd Rondo, by keeping to the weſtward, along the Coaſt of Sumatra, where we met with 72* ©2 8.0: [9 
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ſand and mud; and, as near Pulo Pera you deepen your water, viz. when Pulo Peta 
bears N. W. or N. W. 3 N. bor 7 leagues, you have from 48 to 50 and 52 fathom, 
ouzey ground; and to the northward of Pulo Pera you have no ſoundings without 60 or 
| Variation, 70 fathom of line. I made the variation, by ſeveral obſervations, off Pulo Pera, 7 min, 
W. and at other times 6 min. E. in the year 1762; fo that it may be faid there is no 

variation in theſe ſeas. Off Pulo Pera you meet with the true N. E. monſoon. + 
From Pulo Pera ſteer for the Niccobar Iſlands: the courſe is W. by N. diſtance 98 or 
100 leagues. The 8. W. part of the Niccobars lies in lat. 6 deg.: 45 min. N. and 4 deg. 
35 min. W. long. from Pera. Or you may ſhape your courſe for Pulo Rondo, in lat. 


6 deg. 5 min. N. and long. 3 deg. 43 min. W. from Pera, the northernmoſt of the iſlands 
off Acheen Head, from whence the Niccobars bear W. 3o deg. N. 28 or 29 leagues. 


$$00000000000000000000500000000040000400+00000 044 


Tom Pulo 
Pera to the 
Niccobars. 


Directions and Cautions how to fall in with the Land, according to the different Places you 
may be bound to, from the Niccobar Hands. 


If bound to IF you are bound to Bengal in the N. E. monſoon, you ought to keep along the Mallay 

Bengal. Coaſt, and go well to the northward before you ſtretch over, in order to make great 
allowance for the ſoutherly currents, and the winds, which ſometimes hang much to the 
northward. | $204 ; 

If bound to If you are bound to the Coaſt of Coromandel, in the N. E. monſoon, you my g0 


. 


88 through the Sambrere Paſlage, in lat. 7 deg. 36 min. N. which is a ſafe and clear paſſage: 


I have gone through it in the night with a ſquadron of men of war. But, go through 
which paſſage you will, you ought to ſhape your courſe ſo as to fall in with the land to the 
northward of your port, on account of the- current running always to the ſouthward ; and 
when you come in with the land, you will have the winds moſtly from the northward ; 
for, ſhould you fall to the ſouthward of your port, you may loſe much time, and have 
much trouble, in getting to it, by ſtriving againſt both wind and current. But, if you are 
bound. to the Coromandel Coaſt in the month of March or April, keep well to the fouth- 
ward, and endeavour to fall in with Zeloan about the Friar's Hood, coaſting it along 
Zeloan to Point Pedro, where you will have variable winds, and a ſtrong northerly. current 
in your favour. See my former Directions for coaſtipg round Zeloan to the Coaſt of 
Coromandel, in both monſoons, in p. 36, &c. : 


Tf bound to If you are bound to the Malabar Coaſt, in the N. E. monſoon, it will be proper to 


the Coaſt of fall in with the Iſland Zeloan about the Friar's Hood, or between that and the Baſles: 
Malabar. put be ſure to fall in to the northward of the Baſſes, and keep the Coaſt of Zeloan cloſe 
on board; for the current then ſets ſtrong round the iſland to the ſouth-weſtward ; and, 
ſhould you be drove off the Coaſt of Zeloan, you may not be able to regain it. Some 
ſhips, by not obſerving this precaution, have been drove off Zeloan, and through amongſt 
the Maldive Iſlands; whereby they have been expoſed to great danger and hardſhips. 
The meridian diſtance between Pulo Rondo and the Great Baſſes is 11 5 deg. and from 
the ſouthernmoſt Niccobar, io + deg. But truſt not too much to your reckoning ; for the 
currents are very deceiving in theſe ſeas, and I have known ſhips that have made the land 
with little more than half that meridian diſtance. See other inſtances of the uncertainty 

of theſe currents in p. 50. | | EX 
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1 
FCC 


Remarks and Inſtructions fer ſailing from Point de Gall 70 Cape Comaroon, 
oer from Cape Comaroon 20 Point de Gall, in ether Monſoon. 


Shall, in the firſt place, give you the true bearings and diſtance of theſe places, Bearings & 
which, from my own experience in croſſing this gulph ſeveral times, I know to be diffance of 
juſt, Cape Comaroon bears from Point de Gall W. 33 deg. N. or N. W. by W F. de Gall, 


diſtance 65 or 66 leagues. This bearing and diſtance you may depend on, ſince I have roles hv 


| often experienced the truth thereof in both monſoons, I have ſeveral times made my courſe from ano- 


from Gaula W. zo deg, N. diſtance 58, 59, or 60 leagues, being in lat, 7 deg. 38 min, ther. 
1 N. and long. made 2 deg. 31 min. W. when I have ſeen Cape Comaroon L N. E. 
or N. E. by N. 5, 6, or 7 leagues; and had ſoundings from 30 to 35 fathom, And in 
the S. W. monſoon I have made my courſe from Cape Comaroon E. 32 deg, S. diſtance 59 
y leagues, when Point de Gall bore E. by 8. 4 or 5 leagues, and had 44 fathom, coarſe ſand, 
it n the N. E. monſoon the currents are very uncertain about Point de Gall, and in Carrents in 
e croſſing the Gulph of Manara. They ſet off Gaula W. S. W. and in the opening of the the N. E. 
gulph they have often been found to ſet 8. W. very ſtrong; ſo that ſeveral ſhips, in light monſoon. 
0 winds and calms, have been driven ſuddenly on the Maldive Iſlands: this I have known 
to happen to ſeveral ſhips, the time I was in India: to avoid which I would adviſe all 
h ſhips to round the Iſland Zeloan, at leaſt as far as Caltura, a Dutch fort and ſettlement 
i MW about half way between Gaula and Columbo, from whence, and not before, you m 
d ſafely croſs to Cape Comaroon: and if, unexpectedly, you ſhould happen to make the land 


i; MW to the eaſtward of Cape Comaroon, avoid coming too near the coaſt ; for it is encompaſſed 
ve MW with many rocks and dangers. 


re hut in the S. W. monſoon things are quite reverſed : you muſt therefore take care of In the S. W. 
h- MW the currents, which ſet ſtrong into the Gulph of Manara; whereby many ſhips have been monſoon, | 
ne MW driven to the northward into the gulph, and with great difficulty and loſs of time have 

nt got out of the gulph again, 3 not without ſome danger of being loſt. The expe- 

of MW rienced navigator will either way be upon his guard, 


Theſe are very neceſſary cautions to navigators, whom I would. by all means adviſe to 


to MW obſerve them; though I muſt fay, the ſeveral times I have crofled this gulph, I never 

s: experienced any of theſe ſtrong currents: nor do I believe any ſhip, that keeps Zeloan 

ole MW cloſe on. board, within a, 3, or 4 leagues of the ſhore, until ſhe gets to the northward as 

nd, MW far as Caltura, will meet with any of theſe ſtrong currents, I have many times, between 

me MW Gaula and Caltura, had ſtrong northerly currents in my favour ; and, however ſtrong the 
git current may run to the S. W. or W. 8. W. to the ſouthward of Gaula, you loſe it all as 

ps. bon as you get in ſhore to the northward of Gaula ; and it is ſhips that do not obſerve this 

om W czution, that are driven off Zeloan, among the Maldive Iſlands, &c. 

the | 


Remarks and Directions for coaſting along Zeloan, from Point de Gall zo Caltura; and 
 erefſing from thence to Cape Comaroon, in the North-Eaſt Monſoon. ' 


Being 2 or 3 leagues off Point de Gall, with the Haycock and it in one, bearing N. From Point 
by E. 3 E. you will have 30 fathom. From thence I would adviſe you to coaſt it along 22 2 
ſhore as far as Caltura, (a Dutch ſettlement, where they have a conſiderable fort, on a * 
riſing ground near the ſea) taking care to keep from 2 to 4 or 5 leagues off ſhore, in 
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98 Sundy REMARES and OBSERVATIONS made in 
Wat depths of water, in the day-time, from 44 or 40 to 25 or 20 fathom; and under that | 
depths to depth I would not adviſe you to go; for there are ſeveral ſtraggling rocks lying 2 or 3 
keep W- miles off ſhore, to the northward of Gaula, and between that and Caltura, ſeveral of which 
have 16 or 18 fathom cloſe to them; and in 25 fathom you will not be more than 3 miles 
off ſhore : in the night-time, I would adviſe you not to go under 28 or'30 fathom ; for 
in ſome places, in that depth, you will not be more than 4 or 5 miles off ſhore; and, 
night or day, not to go without 40 or 44 fathom ; for, if ſo, you will ſoon be off the bank, 
and have no ſoundings: and if it ſhould then prove light winds or calm, and the 
current ſoutherly, you will be drove back again, or perhaps -off the coaſt ; which may 
be prevented by Keeping in the depths above mentioned, where. you may anchor on occa- 
1 ſion, and keep what you have got. F $5.” 1 
Off Cal- As you come near Caltura you may make bolder with the ſhore, and ſtand into 15 or 
SOA 16 fathom, clear ſandy ground. This I have frequently done; and by ſtanding in ſhore, 
in blowing weather, you will find the ſea very ſmooth. I have ſtood into 13 fathom, 
Caltura bearing N. N. E. LE. 4 or 5 miles off ſhore. I have alſo ſtood in with the faid 
fort, bearing E. 8. E. 2 8. and had from 15 to 10 fathom 4 or 5 miles off ſhore: then 
the extremes of land to the northward bore north. Off Caltura the variation was 18 min. 
E. in the year 1760. Caltura and the Haycock are in one, bearing S. E. 2 8. 
Currents I have ſeveral times coaſted it along this part of Zeloan, and have ſometimes found a ſmall 
| Wong ſhore. ſoutherly current, and frequently no current at all; and have found, when it has blown 
very freth at N. or N. N. E. for 24 hours together, a very ſtrong northerly current, with 
which, by keeping within the depths above mentioned, I have turned it up along ſhore, and 
gained a great deal of ground. 
From Caltura, in lat. 6 deg. 37 min. N. and long. 79 deg. 42 min. E. from London, 
you may with ſafety ſtretch a-croſs the Gulph of Manara for Cape Comaroon, which 
beurs from Caltura W. 28 deg. N. or W. N. W. 2 N. diſtance 54 leagues. I have taken e 
my departure from Caltura, and made my courſe W. 22 deg. N. diftance 49 leagues, r 
when I faw the land about Cape Comaroon, bearing N. N. W. 2 W. diſtance 6 or 7 t 
leagues, and had 26 fathom water. a t 
For inſtructions to ſail from Cape Comaroon to Point de Gall, I ſhall refer you to thoſe II 1 
already given. in p. 35. 
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Longitude, and the Soundings and Variation of the Compaſs ; with what- | 
ever elſe is remarkable, from Cape Comaroon to the Tſland Bombay. e 
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maroon. London. The variation, 1763, was 41 min. W. I have ſeveral times been very WU © 
near this cape : its extremity is level, low land, covered with trees, and cannot be * 
ſeen, from a ſhip's deck, more than 4 or 5 leagues; ſo that few ſhips which come this 
way ſee the cape, but a little hill to the northward thereof, which appears like an iſland MI b 
when it bears from N. E. by N. to E. S. E. and this is what people in general take for Ml Þ 
the cape, and ſet as ſuch. A little to the northward of this hill begins the chain of Ls lo 
| | | | "DI 
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bigh mountains, which ſtretch a great way in land to the northward, and are” called the 
Mountains of Gatta ; which may be ſeen 8, 9, or 10 leagues, at fea. { 

There are good ſoundings all about Cape Comaroon. To the eaſtward, the cape goundings. 

bearing N. W. you have from 35, zo, 25 to 22 fathom, coarſe brown ſand, about | 
5 leagueg,off ; the cape bearing N. by F. 4 leagues, you have 20 fathom; ditto N. E. 
2 N. 4 or 5 leagues, 24 fathom; ditto N. E. by E. 3 leagues off ſhore, 24 fathom, 
coarſe ſand ; ditto E. 2 S8. and the extremes of land to the northward N. by W. 2 W. 
off ſhore 4 leagues, 3o fathom; the cape from N. N. E. to N. E.by N. 7 or 8 leagues, 
38 fathom, muddy ground; ditto N. E. by N. 6 or 7 leagues, 35 fathom, ouze, with 
ſome ſand; when the extremes of the land to the northward will bear N. by W. The 
cape E. N. E. and the extremes of the land to the northward, N. by W. 2 W. off ſhore 
about 4 leagues, you have 24 fathom, ſandy ground. | 

On Nov. 13, 1759, being at noon, by a good obſervation, in lat. 7 deg. 46 min. N. A rock dit 
the little hill that appears like an iſland to the northward of the true Cape Comaroon covered by 
bearing N. E. + N. and the extremes of land to the northward N. by W. oft ſhore 6 or 3 
7 leagues, had 35 fathom. From noon to 2 P. M. the courſe ſteered was N. by E. 2 HOP” 
miles, when we ſaw breakers on a ſunken rock, which muſt be very near the ſurface of 
the water, by the ſea's breaking on it, whilſt elſewhere it was ſo very ſmooth. We ſaw 
the breakers very plain for 15 or 20 minutes, and paſſed within a mile of them. When 
they bore S. E. i E. about 1 mile, we ſounded and had 35 fathom, the extreme part 
of. the hill, which we ſet for Cape Comaroon, bearing N. E. a little northerly; and 
the northernmoſt land in ſight N. by W. Our diſtance from what we took for the cape, as 
a we could judge, was 6 or 7 leagues. This is a dangerous rock, but it is very 
mall. ä 

From Cape Comaroon to Point Cadiapatam the courſe is W. N. W. 3 W. diſtance Point Ca- 
6 leagues. This Point of Cadiapatam forms the eaſt ſide of Coleche Bay, and is very diapatam. 
remarkable; being a very red, ſteep land, cloſe to the ſea, with a grove of tall trees on F 
the extremity of it. From this point inlandward the land riſes to a tolerable height, at the 
top whereof is another grove of tall trees, which ſeem very regular : this is the higheſt 
land in fight near the fea. | | 

8. S. W. from Cadiapatam Point, diſtance 3 or 4 miles, there are two little iſlands Two ſmall 
ſurrounded with rocks and foul ground; and S. + E. from the northernmoſt of theſe there _. and 
is a rock even with the water, except only about the bigneſs of a caſk of it above water, * . 
This is the ſame with that mentioned, in the New Directory, as appearing like a buoy. 

It lies about 6 or 7 miles off ſhore, and has 13 fathom within a boat's length of it; 17 
fathom about + of a mile without it; 19 f and 20 fathom about half a mile without it; 

and 22 fathom about a mile without it; and only 23 fathom 1 or 2 miles without it, 

ſandy ground. I have ſounded all about this rock, and took the following bearings upon Bearings 
it, viz, the northernmoſt of the ſmall iſlands N. 3 W. the outermoſt high land of Cape from the 
Comaroon E. by N. = N. the outermoſt low land, which is the very pitch of the cape dock. 
eaſt, diſtance about 5 leagues; Point Cadiapatam N. N. E. + E. and the extremes 

of the land to the northward N. W. 2 N. off ſhore 6 or 7 miles. I would not adviſe you 

to go under 28 or 3o fathom hereabouts in the night-time, or hazey weather; for the 

coaſt hereabouts is very foul and dangerous, having many ſtraggling rocks lying a great 

way off ſhore. | | | | 

From Point Cadiapatam, 4 or 5. miles to the weſtward, is Coleche Bay. On the ſhore Coleche B. 
bereabouts are ſeveral buildings like pagodas. On the weſt fide of Coleche Bay, begins a 
pretty high red land, intermixed with white, near the ſea, and very ſteep to ſeaward : this 
land continues about 2 or 3 leagues to the weſtward of Coleche Bay, and there ends. 

From Coleche Bay, as far as Ruttera Point, you ſee high mountains in land; and ſome Ruttera 


ſmall Point. 


NL 


190 Swidry REMARKS and OBSERVATIONS ade in 
ſmall diſtance from the ſea, you ſee tolerable. high land, which ſtretches to the north. 
ward as far as Ruttera Point, where it ends. Ruttera Point is cloſe to the fea, and ſeems 
to ſtretch from the laſt-mentioned high land. Rattera Paint is a low level land, which 
terminates in a bluff to ſeaward, and is higher than any land hereabouts near the ſez, 
There is a church a little to the ſouthward of this point, by which it may be known; and 
| ſeveral other buildings along ſhore. * poo | | | 
From Point From Point Cadiapatam to Ruttera Point the courſe is N. W. LW. II or 12 leagues, 
Cadiapatam You have ſoundings between them from 24 fathom, 3 leagues off Cadiapatam, to 39 
to Ruttera fathom, 4 or s leagues ; to 35 or 40 fathom, 6 or 7 leagues off ſhore. When you are to 
Point, 4 8 35 8 g 
the northward of Coleche Bay, you may go into 20 fathom, 2 miles off ſhore, to 30 or 
34 fathom, 4 or 5 leagues off ſhore. And off Ruttera Point the water deepens, there 
being 24 and 27 fathom 3 or 4 miles from it; 33 fathom 4 leagues off; and 35, 40, or 
45 fathom from 4 to 6 leagues off, ſandy ground. 

And here it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the Coaſt of Malabar lies N. N. W. 
and 8. S. E. ſo that, being 5 leagues off Ruttera Point, a N. N. W. courſe will carry 
you along ſhore to the Iſland Kanary, (a little to the ſouthward of Bombay) and as far 
without it as you were from Ruttera Point; and a S. S. E. courſe from Kanary will 
carry you the ſame diſtance off Ruttera Point, as 1 have ſeveral times experienced, 
There are good and regular ſoundings all along this coaſt, only in ſome places deeper, 
and others ſhoaler water; of which I ſhall take particular notice in their places, as we 

o along. ; * peach 

From Rut- f F 8 Point to Anjanga, the courſe is N. by W. + W. diſtance 7 leagues: the 
_ oint coaft between them is low to ſeaward, but covered with trees, which makes it ſeen at a 
ro £14908 pretty good diſtance, There are high mountains in land, at a great diſtance, and along 

ſhore there are ſeveral buildings: the coaſt is. bold and clear, having 11 or 12 fathom 
within 1 ; mile of the ſhore; 24 or 25 fathom 2 + or 3 leagues off ſhore; and 30, 35, 
: to 40 or 45 fathom from 4 to 6 leagues off ſhore, 

Anjanga, Anjanga lies in lat. 8 deg. 42 min. N. and long. 76 deg. 25 min, E. from London. The 
variation here, 1763, was 28 min. W. You may anchor, in Anjanga Road, in 11, 12, or 
13 fathom water, the red cliffs bearing N. N. 4 W. the flag-ſtaff E. N. E. + E. the extremes 
of the land to the ſouthward 8. E. S. off ſhore 1 4 or 2 miles, About 4 or 5 miles 
to the northward of Anjanga there are ſome pretty high and ſteep red cliffs, cloſe to 
the ſea, where may be had freſh water: but there being always a great ſurf on the 

More makes it very tedious watering, The water at Anjanga is both bad and ſcarce. 
Quilon. About 5 leagues to the northward of Anjanga, is the Dutch ſettlement of Quilon, a 
Red Cliffs. very inconſiderable place, From the Red Cliffs, which are 4 miles to the northward 
of Anjanga to Quiſon, and, indeed, a great way to the northward of Cochin, the 
coaſt is. very low, and only to be diſcerned by the trees upon it. The ſoundings 

are gradual to the ſhore: you have 10 or 11 fathom 2 miles off ſhore; 22 or 23 

fathom, 3 leagues off ſhores and 28 fathom, 5 or 6 leagues off ſhore; which is as 

far as you can lee the land off deck. X 

From An- From Anjanga to Cochin the coaſt lies N. N. W. + W. diſtance 28 leagues. You may 

janga to eoaſt it along ſhore in from 10 to 20 fathom; and after you are to the northward of 

Cochin. Quilon, you may coaſt it to Cochin from 7 to 16 fathom in which depths you will be 

from 4 miles to 4 leagues off ſhore, 185 RP, 

From Porca From Porca, or Porcat, aDutch ſettlement, to Cochin, and as far tothe northward as Panian, 

to Cochin, another Dutch ſettlement, is the ſhoaleſt part of all the Malabar Coaſt, but no danger, 

„ being gradual ſoundings to the ſhore. You have 6 or 7 fathom 1 4 or 2 miles off 

Squndings, ſhore; 12 or 14 fathom, 3 or 3 + leagues off; and 22 or 23 fathom, at 6 = ok 

| | diſtance, 
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ag when you can but juſt ſee the land off deck. The bottom hereabouts muddy 
and ouzey,  _ TY Ea BETH. | . | 

As you fail along the coaſt you cannot ſee the town of Cochin, on account of the many Cochin. 

trees that are about it; ſo that it would be difficult to know it, but for its very high 
flag-ſtaff, and large flag, which, being alſo erected on a very high tower, may be ſeen a 
over the tops of the trees. This town and fort of Cochin is the chief ſettlement of the 
Dutch on the Malabar Coaſt, and is a place of great trade. It is ſituated on the ſouth 
ſide the river, at the entrance, and lies in lat. 9 deg. 58 min. N. and long. 75 deg. Lat. &c.. 
55 min. E. from London. The variation, by ſeveral obſervations, in the year 1763, was 
1 deg. 34 min. W. You may anchor in Cochin Road from 54 to 65 fathom, muddy Anchorage, 
ground; the flag-ſtaff bearing E. N. E. or E. N. + N. off ſhore 1 + mile. Here you 


may get plenty of wood and water. Poultry and all kinds of refreſhments are to be had 
in great plenty here, i # 


* 


Being in the offing, any where about Cochin, 6 or 8 leagues to the northward or foundings 
ſouthward of it, you will byt juſt ſee the land off deck, in 22 or 23 fathom, or about iu the offing. 
6 leagues off ſhore. You have 16 fathom, 3 leagues off, with gradual ſoundings to the 
ſhore : all muddy ground, | qxcepting as follows. 2 ; 
There is a ſhoal, with 4 fathom water on it, lies off the Dutch ſettlement Panian, or a Shoal off 
little to the northward thereof, in lat. 10 deg. 34 min. N. about 4 miles off the ſhore. FR 
Within this ſhoal there is 6 4 and 6 fathom within a mile, or a mile and a half, of the 
ſhore; and there is g + or 10 fathom, a mile without it, muddy ground; and 14 fathom, a 
mile and a half or 2 miles without it. His Majeſty's ſhips Weymouth and Cumberland 
were on this ſhoal in the year 1758: the Weymouth had 4 fathom water on it; and the 
Cumberland, miſſing ſtays, anchored on it in 5 fathom water, and ſounded well about it. 
The Weymouth anchored a mile without it, in 9 fathom water, and alſo ſounded well | bl 
about this ſhoal. Mr. Benjamin White, maſter of the Weymouth, whoſe judgement and 8 
veracity Iam ſure may be relied on, gave me this account of the ſaid ſhoal, and found the 
ſoundings as above mentioned. This ſhoal is but ſmall, and we do not know that there 1s 
any leſs than 4 fathom water on it : but it is alarming to come ſuddenly, in the ſpace of a 
mile, from 11 or 12, into 4 fathom ; therefore great ſhips ſhould keep out in 13 or 14 A 
fathom hereabouts, in order to keep clear of this ſhoal, and to prevent their being ſurprized 
by coming too ſuddenly into ſhoal water. | 

From Cochin to Calicut the coaſt lies N. N. W. a little northerly, diſtance 30 leagues. From Co- 
The land near the ſea is low and woody, but clear of danger. As you come near chin to Ca- 
Calicut, if the weather is clear, you may ſee, a great way in land, exceeding high 19805 
mountains: theſe are part of the great chain of mountains which extend from Cape Coma- 
toon, and run a great way further to the northward, called the Mountains of Gatta. You 
may coaſt it along from Cochin to Calicut in 8, 9, or 10 fathom, muddy ground, at 2 ; 
or 3 miles off ſhore, to 12, 13, and 15 fathom, from 4 to 6 or 8 miles off ſhore ; and you 
will have 20, 25, and 30 fathom, from 4 to 5 and 6 leagues off ſhore, Calicut may be Calicut. 
known by many little hills near the ſea, and very high mountains in land: there are alto 
ſeveral little pagodas near the ſhore, which appear very white. Here the Engliſh, French, 
Danes, and Portugueſe, have each a factory-houſe, whereon they hoiſt their flags. 
This is a place of conſiderable trade, which conſiſts in pepper, timber, and cardamums. 


The latitude of Calicut is 11 deg. 21 min. N. and long. 75 deg. 30 min. E. from Lon- Lat. &c. 
don. The variation, by ſeveral obſervations, in the year 1763, was 30 min. E. You ma 
anchor in Calicut Re-d' in 54 or 5 fathom, ſoft muddy ground, off ſhore about 2 Anchorage, 
miles; and the tombs to the northward of the town bearing E. N. E. or E. N. E. 
N. When Calicut bears eaſt about 6 miles, you have 15 or 16 fathom ; and when 
the Engliſh flag-ſtaff bears N. E. by E. about 2 milcs, there is a ſhoal with 4 leſs 
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| A Shoal. 3 fathom, hard, rocky ground, which extends N. N. W. and 8. S. E. about a large 


quarter of a mile, and its breadth is little more than 2 ſhips lengths, and has 5 fathom 
juſt without. 


From Cali- From Calicut Road to the Sacrifice Rock the courſe is N. W. by W. diſtance 6 leagues, 


2 — 4 This iſland or röck is about as high as a large ſhip's hall out of the water, and ſteep to on 
Rock, all ſides. It lies about 3 leagues from the continent, and is very White, being covered all 
over with bird's dung. Its latitude is 11 deg. 36 min. N. and the variation, 1763, was 
14 min. W. I never was through between this ifland and the main, but have ſeen fhips 
go through, and been informed by thoſe on board them, that there is a good channel 
| with no leſs than 8'org fathom, clear ground, and regular ſoundings. By going within- 
Youndings. {ide this rock you make a ſhorter cut to Tillicherry. You have ſoundings from Calicut 
to the Sacrifice Rock from 6 or 7 fathom to 14, 15, 16, and 17 fathom, 14 mile with- 
outſide the rock ; and 24 or 25 fathom about 4 or 5 miles off it. In the night, or hazey 
weather, I would adviſe you not to come under 20 fathom, but keep in 20 or 22 fathom, 

which will carry you clear of all danger. | 
From Sacri- From Sacrifice Rock to Tillecherry the courſe is N. 3 W. diſtance 7 leagues. Being 
ER in 17 fathom water, 1 4 or 2 miles without the rock, you will have very regular ſoundings 
7" Between that and Tillecherry from 17 to 4 fathom, ouzey ground. You may anchor 
in 5+ or 5 fathom, the flag-ſtaff gt Tillecherry bearing N. E. by N. Green Ifland (a 
pretty high iſland, covered with trees) N. by W. 4 W. off ſhore 1 4 or 1 mile. There 
are ſeveral great rocks to the northward of the town, but no danger, as they are cloſe in 
more. Tillecherry is an Engliſh ſettlement, in lat. 11 deg. 50_ min. N. and long. 
75 deg. 25 min. E. from London: the variation, 1763, by ſeveral obſervations, was 

1 deg. W. Here may be had good freſh water, and other refreſhments. N 
Mahe. About 2 leagues to the ſouthward of Tillecherry ſtood the forts and town of 
Mahe, which was the chief ſettlement belonging to the French, on the: Malabar Coaſt. 
They had built the town and forts, and made it a ſtrong place. The principal fort 
was fituated on a bluff point, at the mouth of a little river, which is navigable for 
only ſmall country veſſels: there were 2 other forts, both built on hills. This place 
Anchorage. Was taken by the Engliſh in Feb. 1760, and deſtroyed. The beſt anchoring in Mahe 
Road, in fine weather, was in 5 or 6 fathom ; the ' flag-ſtaff E. by N. or E. by N. N. 
I Z or 2 miles off ſhore. e | 
The Coaſt between Calicut and Tillecherry is low, -and covered with wood ; but 
there are ſeveral high hills a ſmall diſtance in land, and very high mountains a great way 
in land. | EL EIN 

From Tu- From Tillecherry to Mount Dilla the coaſt lies N. W. 2 N. diſtance 74 leagues, and 
lecherry ta is low and woody; but high hills are ſeen in land. You may coaſt it between them in 
* Dil- from 10 to 14 or 1 5 fathom, from 4 to 6 miles off ſhore; but off Mount Dilla, in 14 or 
; 15 fathom, you will not be more than 3 or 4 miles off ſhore. I have paſſed it in 10, 11, or 
12 fathom, 2 or 3 miles off it. The ſoundings off it are very regular. In the offing between 
Tillecherry and Mount Dilla you have ſoundings from 20 to 26 fathom, ouzey ground, 
from 4 to 5 leagues off ſhore; and from 25 to 30 and 35 fathom, from 5 to 6 or 7 leagues 
off ſhore. When Mount Dilla bears from E. by N. to S. E. by E. diſtance 6 or 7 leagues, 

you have 31, 32, or 33 fathom, ſandy ground. | 
eananore. About 3 leagues to the northward of Tillecherry is the Dutch ſettlement of Ca- 


nanore. e 
Mount Dil- Mount Dilla is a high mountain, lying E. N. E. and W. S. W. and forms a point of 
la. land that projects into the ſea. The French had a ſmall fort on the outer part of it, 


next the ſea, which may be ſeen as you paſs it. Coming from the northward or ſouth- 
ward it appears ſeparate from the coaſt, the land within it, and on each fide of it, being 
| | . ſs very 
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very low; ſo that at a diſtance it appears like an iſland, which renders it very remarkable 
to navigators. The latitude of Mount Dilla is 12 deg. 6 min. N. the variation off it, Lat. &c. 
1703, 34 min. E. It may be ſeen g or 10 leagues in ear weather. ; 

From Mount Dilla to Mangalore, the coaſt lies N. N. W. diſtance 16 leagues, and From 
ſtill continues low and woody, as well as clear of all danger. About 5 or 6 leagues to oy fk 
the northward of Mount Dilla, and ſome. diſtance, in land, there is a high hill, called ,1,,.. 


Mount Formoſa; and about 6 leagues to the no rd thereof is a long, high, ſloping 

hill, called Barn Hill, with ſeverdl other hills further in land. You may ſtand in ſhore 

to 7 or 8 fathom with ſafety, and coaſt it in 9 or 10 fathom, at 5 or 6 miles diſtance. 

In the offing between them you will have 16 fathom, 2 4 leagues off ſhore; and 

from 2 to 30 fathom, ouzey ground, from 5 to 6 leagues off ſhore. Mangalore bearing 

E. + N. and Barn Hill E. S. E. off ſhore 4 f or 5 leagues, you will have 21 or 22 

fathom; and Barn Hill E. by S. 4 8. and Mangalore eaſt, off ſhore about 6 leagues, 

you will have 3o fathom, ſand and ouze. 
Mangalore, a place of great trade for rice, is ſituated at the mouth of a river navi- Mangalace. 

gable only for ſmall ſhips, as it has a bar. On the ſouth fide of this river there is a 

fort, belonging 'to the Portugueſe, where they hoiſt their colours, which may be ſeen a 


| 5 way at fea, The anchorage in the road is oppoſite the river in 5, 6, or 7 fathom, 


oft muddy ground. The latitude of this place is 12 deg. 50 min. N. I made the Lat. &c. 
variation, 1763, 37 min. W. Hereabouts the land is pretty high. PET: 

From Mangalore to Annanore the coaſt lies N. N. W. 31 leagues. A little to the From Man- 
northward of Mangalore the coaſt begins to be very high. About 8 or 9 leagues to the galore to 


northward of Mangalore there is a Moors ſettlement, called Baſſalore, at the back of Annanore. 


which is a very high mountain, with a remarkable peek, called the Peek of Baſſalore. It Baſſalore. 
continues high and mountainous a great way to the northward of Annanore ; but this 
high land 1s not cloſe to the ſea, though at a diſtance it appears ſo; for the coaſt near the | 
ſea is low and woody, with regular ſoundings towards the ſhore, and continues ſo to that * 
part oppoſite Pigeon Iſland, which bears from Mangalore N. N. W. : W. 28 leagues. 
Between Mount Dilla and Pigeon Iſland you have ſoundings further off the land than 
any other part of the coaſt, having from 30 to 40, po, and 56 fathom, fine ſand, from 
7 to 10, 12, or 14 leagues off ſhore; very regular ſoundings. | 

From Cape Comaroon to Mangalore is the proper Coaſt of Malabar, and from thence 
to Bombay the Coaſt of Canara; but people in general call the whole by the name of 
the Malabar Coaſt. | 

The Permira Rocks bear from Mangalore N. W. by N. 10 or 11 leagues: they lie 3 or Permira 
Fe e off ſhore, in lat. 13 deg. 17 min. N. they are as high as a ſmall ſhip's Rocks. 
hull out of the water, and may be ſeen 3 or 4 leagues from a ſhip's deck. Come 
no nearer theſe rocks, in the night or hazey weather, than 18 fathom. I have ſounded 
well about theſe rocks, and have paſſed them in 16 2, 16 2, 16, 15 4 fathom, at 2 or 
2 4 miles diftance without them; and you will have no leſs water cloſe to them: the 
ſoundings are regular and even, ſand and ouze. You have 17 fathom, 3 miles without 
theſe rocks; 18 f fathom, about 4 miles without them; and 20 or 21 fathom, 5 or 6 
miles without them; and then you will be 5 or 6 leagues off ſhore. The variation off 
theſe rocks, 1763, was 28 min. W. x 

The St. Mary's Rocks are ſeveral little iſlands or rocks, lying 2 + or z leagues off st. Mary's 
ſhore, in lat. 13 deg.. 30 min. N. ſome of which are as high as the hull of a ſmall ſhip, Rocks. 
others low and flat: they bear N. N. W. 4 or 5 leagues from the Permira Rocks, and 
may be ſeen 3 or 3 + leagues from a ſhip's deck. You have 157 or 16 fathom, 2 or 3 miles 
without theſe rocks. I would not advife you to come nearer them than 16 fathom, and 
in the night, or hazey weather, than 17 or 18 fathom, in which depth you will paſs 4 * 
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5 miles without them. You have 21, 22, or 2 3 fathom, 6, 7, or 8 miles without them; 
| when you will be 5 or 6 leagues off ſhore, The variation, 1763, 43 min: W. From St. 
Mary's Rocks to Pigeon Ifland you have regular ſoundings towards the ſhore, viz. from 10 


to 12 fathom, 4 or 5 miles off ſhore; 15 or 16 fathom, 3 leagues off; 19 or 20 fathom, 
4 leagues off; 24. or 25 fathom, 5 leagues off; and 30 to 33 fathom, 6 or 7 leagues off: very 
regular ſoundings, and ouzey, clear ground. 4 | " | 
rigeon I. Pigeon Ifland is a ſmall, but very high, round iſland, which may be ſeen ꝙ or 10 leagues in 
clear weather. It lies about 3 leagues from the continent, in lat. 14 deg. . 4 min. N. and 
has a little iſland or rock to the ſouth-eaſtward, and another to the eaſtward of it. The 
variation, 1763, by ſeveral obſervations, was 1 deg. 2 min. W. 5 11 
| Hog Iſland. From Pigeon Iſland, E. 4 S. 2 + leagues, lies a ſmall, but very high iſland, with a 
| peek much like the top of a ſugar-loaf, called Hog Iſland, It lies near the continent, 
with ſeveral ſmall iſlands or rocks near it, but has gradual ſoundings towards them from 
8 or g fathom. | 3308 * | 
Between The continent hereabouts is very high and mountainous. You may with great 
Pigeon I. ſafety go between Pigeon Iſland and Hog Iſland. I have gone this paſſage ſeveral 
& Hog I. times when bound to Annanore. You have 16 or 17 fathom, mid-channel, to 11, 
10, or 9 fathom, on the continent ſide. When to the northward of Hog Iſland, 
you may coaſt it along to Annanore Road, in 8, 9, or 7 fathom, 3 or 4 miles off 
ſhore, without danger. | | 
Annanore. In Annanore Road you may anchor in from 5 to 6 fathom, ſoft muddy ground; the 
flag-ſtaff at Annanore bearing E. by N. or E. N. E. Fortified Iſland N. by W. off ſhore 
1 J or 2 miles; and Pigeon Iſland S. by W. 3 or 4 leagues. This is a conſiderable Indian 
town, ſituated at the mouth of a ſalt- water river, where the Engliſh have a factory, and 
is noted for producing great quantities of rice and pepper: its latitude is 14 deg. 14 min. 
N. The variation off this place, 1763, 1 deg. 16 min. W. There is no freth water to 
FatificdT, be had here. About 1 + mile to the northward of Annanore is a high green iſland, level 
at top, a ſmall diſtance from the continent, which has an Indian fortification on it; where- 
fore it is called Fortification Iſland. | 


soundings In the ſtream of Pigeon Iſland you have 20 and 21 fathom. I have paſſed without this 
without Fi iſland ſeveral times, within 3 or 4 miles of it, bearing from E. by S. to E. by N. and had 
scon mand. 24, 24 , and 25 fathom. In the night, or hazey weather, a ſhip ſhould not come nearet 
than this depth. You will have 30, 32, or 34 fathom, 3 or 4 leagues without it, when 
you are 6 or 7 leagues off ſhore: regular ſoundings; ſand and ouze. 

Arjecivel, From Annanore N. W. by N. 15 or 16 leagues, lie the Iſland Anjedive, and the 
Duckey or Oyſter Rocks, from Pigeon Ifland N. by W. 17 leagues, and from Cape 

Raymas S. E. by S. about 5 leagues. They lie in lat. 14 deg. 55 min. N. at the entrance 

into Carwar, which is a large and deep bay. The ſettlement of Carwar, which formerly 

belonged to the Engliſh, but now to the Portugueſe, is on the north fide of the bay: 

the fort is ſituated on a high point of land, and is very white, which makes it very 
conſpicuous a great way at ſea. . When the fort at Carwar and the Duckey Rocks are in 

one, E. N. E. & E. diſtance off ſhore 3 leagues, and from the rocks 7 or 8 miles, and 

Cape Raymas N.  W. you have 16 and 17 fathom. In the offing, in 19 and 20 fathom, 

you will be 3 + or 4 leagues off ſhore, You have 25, to 28 or 30 fathom, from 5 to? 

leagues off {hore,. ſandy ground. Between the Duckey Rocks and Cape Raymas you have 

14, 15, and 16 fathom, from ; to 7 miles off ſhore. 

C. Raymas. From Annanore to Cape Raymas, the coaſt lies N. N. W. 3 W. diſtance 21 leagues; 
and from Pigeon Ifland, N. by W. 3 W. 22 leagues. It is high and mountainous, but 

bold to, and clear of all danger. Cape Raymas, coming either from the northward e 


ſouthward, ſhews itſelf a very high, ſteep, bluff head-land, and has, on the top thereof, 
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In Indian fortification. It lies in lat. 15 deg, 7 mip , N. The variation off it, in 1763. 
was 1 deg. 26 min, W. I have paſſed within mes of: this cape in 11 + and 12 fathom,” 
regular ſoundings, ſandy bottom. When it bears from E. by S. to E. by N. 3 or 4 miles 
Wiſtance, you have from 14 to 15, f fathom: and 5 miles off this cape you have 16 and 
16.4 fathom; likewiſe 5, 6, or 7 leagues off, you have 30, 36, to 45 fathom; from which 
depth to the ſhore” it ſhoalens gradually. From Pigeon Iflagd to Cape Raymas you have 
10, 11, 12, or 13 fathom, from 2 to 3 lęagues. o more. There is a high rock, ſome 
diſtance from the ſhore, off a point à littſe to the northward of Cape Raymas. | 
From Cape Raymas to Goa the coaſt lies N. by W. diſtance 8 leagues. The land From Cape 
between them, near the ſea, is low and woody; but at ſome diſtance in land it is high. Raymas te 
This part of the coaſt is clear from danger: you may coaſt it along ſhore, as far as St. G0. 
George's. Ifland, in from 13 to 12, 11, or 10 fathom, regular ſoundings, ſand and ouze; 
but attempt not to go between St. George's Iſland and the Continent, there being no 
paſſage that way. From Cape Raymas to the outer part of St. George's Iſland the courſe 
N. N. W. 2 W. diſtance 6 or 6 + leagues. You have ſoundings between them, 2 f or 3 

nes off ſhore, from 17 to 18 fathom. I have paſſed ſeveral times, within 3 or 4 miles 
of St. George's Iſland, in 15 and 15 4 fathom, regular ſoundings, ſandy bottom: this was 
in the day time ; but in the night, or hazey weather, I would not adviſe you to go into 
leſs than 18 or 19 fathom; in which depth you will paſs 5 or 6 miles without it, clear of 
all danger. You have from 25 to 3o, and 35 to 40 fathom, from 4 to 6 or 7 leagues 
without this iſland. Its latitude is 15 deg. 23 min. N. It may be ſeen 6 or 7 leagues in 
clear weather. A little to the northward of St. George's Iſland lies the Ifland Marmagon g. Gores 
Salſet, being a long, high, but level iſland, breaking off almoſt perpendicular at both 10a. , 
ends; the north point of which is called Marmagon Point. When this point and the 
north part of St. George's Iſland are in one, or touching, they bear N. N. E. and from 
this point the Alguarda Fort, at the north ſide of the entrance into Goa, bears N. + E. 
Gſtance 7 or 8 miles: you have ſoundings between them from 16 to 14, 12, 10, 9. 8, 7, 
6, 543 fathom; in which depth you may anchor in Goa Road. From the outer part of 
dt. George's Iſland, to the head-land on the north fide the entrance into Goa Bay, which 
Is a high table land, and breaks off with a ſudden ſlope towards the ſea, the courſe is 
N. E. diſtance 3 or 4 leagues. 
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This head-land, being high and level at top, is eaſy to be known, there being a church Goa Road 
on the inner, and a light-houſe on the outer part > it, in which the Portugueſe keep a or Bay. 
light, during the S. W. monſoon. The latitude of this head-land is 15 deg. 31 min. N. by 
aſtronomical obſervation, and longitude 73 deg. 52 min. E. from London; the variation, by 
ſeveral obſervations, 1763, 1 deg. 50 min. W. Near the light-houſe there is a ſmall 
fort, which has a line of communication to the Alguarda Fort, fituated at the foot of the Alguarda 
fid high land cloſe to the ſea, which has a great number of guns, and commands all the Fort. 
Bay of Goa. In this fort is the watering-place where rag get all their water. Oppoſite 
to the Alguarda Fort is the monaſtery Noſtra Seinora de la Caba, ſituate on a high, ſteep 
point of land, which makes the ſouth fide of Goa Bay: this being a large building, and kept 
very white, together with its elevated ſituation, makes it very conſpicuous, and occaſions 
ts being ſeen a great way at ſea; and by which Goa may be eafily known. St. George's 
iſland is alſo a good mark to know when you are the length of Goa, The Bay of Goa is 
large and round, but very ſhallow water all over it: the deepeſt water is on the north fide ; 
and there you have no more than 5 + or 5 fathom at bigh, and 4 f or 4 4 at low water; ſoft, 
muddy bottom. It is not only thallow, but rocky, on the ſouth fide the bay, towards 
Noſtra Seinora de la Caba, from which there runs out a reef of rocks above water, and 
under water; therefore ſhould be avoided. 5 his bay is a very good road, where ſhips 
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may lie in great ſafety during the N. E. monſoon; but in the 8. W. monſoon they are 


expoſed to both wind and ſea, which then rage with great violence. _ | 
In the beginning, or towards the middle of * it is reckoned dangerous for ſhips to 


lie in this bay. The Portugueſe then 


ſend ſuch of their ſhips as can go, into the river, 


where they; lie all the monſoon in great ſafety: and ſuch as cannot get into the river, go and 
lie for the m at Marmagon Salſet: they moor cloſe under that iſland, where they 


are ſheltered from the S. 8. W. W. 


and W. N. W. winds, which are the prevailin 


winds in that monſoon, and are pretty well ſheltered from the fea; though there ſome. 
times rolls in a pretty large ſwell to the road where they lie: this is called Marmagon 
Road, it being the only place the Portugueſe have for their great ſhips to lie in, during 


the bad- weather ſeaſon: the ground is c 


lear, and good anchorage. 


Tfboundin- If, coming from the fouthward, you are bound into Goa, being off Marmagon Point 
in about 15 fathom, ſteer to the northward till you bring the head-land on the north 
fide of Goa Bay to bear N. E. or the.flag-ſtaff at the Alguarda Fort E. N. E. in order to 


to Goa. 


T he tide. 


Goa. 


avoid a dangerous ſhoal of rocks, that 


lie under water 5 of the way between Marma 


Point and the Monaſtery of Noſtra Seinora de la Caba. You may ſteer in for Goa 


with the Alguarda flag-ſtaff E. N. E. or E. by N. having gradual foundings' from 15, 
Anchorage. 14, 12, It, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 54+ fathom, in which depth you may anchor in Goa Road | 
or in = leſs 5 fathom, the flag-ſtaff at the Alguarda Fort N. N. E. the Monaſtery of 


* 
* 
» 


Noftra Seinora de la Caba 8. E. and the outer point on the north fide the bay N. by W. 
diſtance off ſhore 2 or 1 mile. You may anchor ſtill further in, and nearer the Alguarda 
Fort, in 4 fathom; the „ N bearing N. by E. or N. diſtance + or 2 of a mile; and 


the entrance into Goa River 


by N. or E. by N. N. I have anchored in a ſeventy- 


gun ſhip, in a very convenient birth for watering with diſpatch, the Alguarda Fort N. 10 


deg, W. diſtance a large half or three 


quarters of a mile, the monaſtery Noſtra Seinora 


de la Caba S. 31 aß. 30 min. E. the entrance of Goa River E. 20 deg. 30 min. N. and 
gn, | 


had xg fathom at hi 


yy 


and 4 = at low water. This is a good birth. 


At the N, E. fide of Goa Bay is the entrance of a very large river, navigable for ſhips 
of 500 or 600 tons, that can go quite up to the city of Goa, which is 7 miles up the 
river; but this river is difficult of acceſs, having a bar acroſs its mouth, which makes the 
navigation into it very intricate; and therefore muſt have a pilot of the place to carry 
the ſhip in and out: on this bar there is 16 or 17 feet at high-water, on ſpring-tides. The 
Portugueſe have a fort on the north fide the entrance of this river, on a high hill; and a 
low battery on the ſouth fide the river; both of which a ſhip muſt: go very cloſe to 


in entering the river. 
The tide here flows, at full and chan 
but always ſets out of the river, though 


it ebbs and flows regularly about 6 feet perpendicu- 


ge, E. N. E. and W. S. W. or at 4 paſt 4 o'clock; 


lar by the ſhore, In the, * the flood is a kind of ſtill water; for the tide has no 


motion whilſt it is flowing, w 


ſets pretty ſtrong out of the bay for 7 or 


Goa is the chief ſettlement r ap. to the Portugueſe in India. It is a large and. 
of a ſpacious river, which it gives name to, 7 miles 


ſpacious city, ſituated on the ſouth fide 


ich is about 4 hours ; and from the -time of high-water it 


8 hours. 


above its entrance: it is: very populous, and the reſidence of a vice-roy. There is a con- 
ſiderable trade carried on at this place, but not ſo great as formerly: it is famous for 
making Goa arrack, in which its trade now principally conſiſts. There are many ſbips 


belong to this place, it being the general rendezvous of the Portugueſe men of war, and 
all their cruizers, of which they have a great number. They have convenient places up. 


the river for heaving ſhips down, and repairing them, at which they are very dexterous. 


They alſo build many ſhips-here, havin 
ef all kinds may be had here. 


g plenty of timber for the purpoſe. Naval ſtores 


Wood 


{v 
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Wood and water may be got here in plenty: the watering-phce is in the Alguarda Wood and 
Fort, where the water is conducted down to your boats in ſpouts, to which you fix à hoſe, el. 
and fill your caſks with great caſe and diſpatch. Oe” 
Freſh proviſions, vegetables, and fruits, may be got here; and alſo ſome. ſea-proviſions, Proviſions. 
ſuch as rice, callivances, arrack, ſugar, and ſome fou N | Mok on 
Off Goa you have g or 10 fathom, 3 or 4 miles without the Alguarda Fort; and from 1 
22 to 24 fathom, 3 or 4 leagues off; and from zo to 35 fathom, 5 or 6 leagues off; and * 
from 60 to 62 fathom, 9g or lo leagues off; and a little without that, go fathom ; in which 
depth you can but juſt difcern the land ; ali ouzey ground. - 
From Goa to the Vingorla Rocks the courſe is, N. W. by N. diftance 12 leagues, and F * —— 
is pretty high and bold, clear from all danger; the outermoſt part of theſe rocks bearing, A 
from Vingorla River, W. 8. W. 4 leagues; and 3 or 3 + leagues from the continent: they 
are 12 or 14 in number, and may be feen about 5 leagues from a ſhip's deck; lying in lat. 
16 deg. N. It is faid that there is a paſſage between theſe rocks and the continent; but 
I have always failed without them. You may coaſt it along from Goa in 10, 11, or 12 Soundings. 
fathom, from 4 to 6 miles off ſhore. You have 15 and 16 fathom 3 leagues off ſhore ; 
and 20, 25, 30 to 35 fathom, from 4 to 6 leagues off ſhore. I have paſſed within 2 or 3 
miles of theſe rocks in 17 fathom; and when they bore eaſt 5 or 6 miles, I have had 
18 fathom, by which I imagine they are ſteep to: you have dom 30 to 35 fathom 5 
leagues off, when they can but juſt be ſeen from a large ſhip's poop, ouzey ground. I 
would adviſe you, if paſſing theſe rocks in the night-time or hazey weather, not to 
under 20 fathom, which will carry you 2 + or 3 leagues without them. There is a good 4 good e 
road to the ſouthward of theſe rocks, where a {hip may anchor in caſe the wind blows en * 
hard at N. W. by bringing the outermoſt rock to bear W. N. W. or W. by N. and the 
extremes of the land to the ſouthward, 8. E. in 12, 13, or 14 fathom, clear, muddy 
ground.” Here you will lie in very ſmooth” water, and well ſheltered from the N. W. 
ſea, In the River Vingorla there is a neſt of pirates, who are always on the look-out: Vingorta 
they have a great number of gallivats and ſome grabs, cruizing about the Vingorla Rocks, Plfatss. 
and take * of all nations Hie they can conquer; which males it dangerous for ſhips of 
little or no force to come near this place: they therefore keep in the offing, out of fight 
of land, unleſs they have a convoy. NN p | 
From the qutermoſt of the Vingotla Rocks to Gariah or Garey, the courſe is N. by W. From the 
2 W. diſtance 13 leagues: the coaſt between them is pretty high, and clear of all danger. 1 
You may coaſt it between them in from 13 to 14 fathom 4 or 5 miles off ſhore, to 20 or Gariab 
21 fathom 3 or 3 J leagues off ſhore. You have 25 and 26 fathom 5 leagues off ſhore ; 
and from 30 to 33 fathom 6 or 7 leagues off ſhore ; regular ſoundings and ouzey ground. 
| Gariah lies from Goa N. N. W. diſtance 23 leagues, and is ſituated on Point Vigia- Gariah or 
dore, which makes the ſouth point of Gariah Bay: this is a high bluff point, whereon is Garey. 
a ſtrong fort, with very high walls and a great number of guns. This place formerly 
belonged to Angria, and was his principal port; but now be 1 4 to the Marattas. The 
flag-ſtaff at Gariah is very high, and may be ſeen a great way at ſea, Its latitudes 16 deg. | 
36 min. N. the variation off this place, 1763, 1 deg. 16 min. W. When the flag-ſtaff Soundings 
bears E. by S. 2 or 3 miles, you have 11 or 12 fathom; E. 2 S. 6 or 7 miles, 15+ or 16 
fathom ; from E. by N. to E. by S. 3: leaguet, 20 fathom ; and with the fame bearings 
6 or 7 leagues, from 3o to 33 fathom, ouzey ground. | 
From Gariah to Rogipore Iſland the coaſt lies N. N. W. diſtance. 10 bo ra : this is a From Ga- 
{mall but high ifland, covered with trees, and lies but a ſmall diſtance off the continent, riab to Ro- 
and 3 or 4 miles to the ſouthward of Rogipore River. Its latitude is 17 deg. 3 min. N. 8 Pore. 
The river has a wide entrance like a large bay, with pretty high land on each ſide it. 
FOE | | From 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Gape Dobs, N. N. W. 7 leagues from Rogipore Ifland, lies 
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From Gariah to Rogipore the coaſt is tolerably high, bold, and clear. of danger. Yau 


may coaſt it along between them in from 14 to 16 and 17 fathom}. from 4 to 6 miles off. 


ſhore. You have from 20 to 25 fathom, 4 or 5 leagues off ſhore; and from 25 to 30 and 
5 fathom, 6, 7, and 8 leagues off ſhore, muddy ground, Forney 


being a high bluff head-land, ſhooting out into the ſea : the coaſt between them is clear of 
all danger, and bold to. You may ſtand in to 9 or 10 fathom, 2 or 3 miles off ſhore; 
and coaſt it along in 12 or 13 fathom, 5 or 6 miles off ſhore. You have 16 fathom, 3 
leagues off ſhore; 20 fathom, 4 leagues off; and from 36 to 40 fathom, 7 or 8 leagues off 


the land hereabouts ;. ſand and ouze. 


Cape Z. From Cape Dobs the coaſt lies N. N. W. 5 leagues to Cape Z. in lat. 17 deg. 37 min. 


N. The variation, 1762, was 44 min. W. This is a high, ſteep, red, head-land, lying 
out a ſmall diſtance into the ſea : it appears very white when the ſhun ſhines on it, which, 
with its being high and ſteep, makes it very remarkable. Between theſe capes the coaſt is 
high and bold to; and there are ſeveral openings, like the entrance into the rivers or harbours; 
and when near the ſhore, you may ſee ſeveral Indian fortifications, which I can give no par- 
oular deſcription of; but am well aſſured that the coaſt is clear of all danger. I have 
coaſted it ſeveral times cloſe in ſhore. You may ſtand in to 8 or 9 fathom with ſafety, 
1 2 or 2 miles off ſhore; and you may coaſt it along in 11, 12, or 13 fathom, from 2 to 
3 leagues off ſhore. You have from 17 to 20 fathom, 4 or 5 leagues off; and 25 to 30 
tathom, 6 or 7 leagues off ſhore ; ſand, mud, and ouze. 


Dabull. From Cape Z. to Dabull the coaſt lies N. N. W. diſtance 7 leagues. The land here- 


abouts is high near the ſea, but very much higher in land. The coaſt is bold and clear 

from danger. You may ſtand in to 8 or g fathom, 1 f or 2 miles off ſhore; and may 

coalt it along in 12 or 13 fathom, 4, 5, or 6 miles off ſhore. You have from 17 to 20 

fathom, 4 or 5 leagues off; from 25 to Fy fathom, 6 or 7 leagues off; and from 35 to. 40 

and 45 fathom, 8, 9, or 10 leagues off ſhore: ſand and ouze in the offing; in ſhore, 

muddy ground. Here the Englith have lately eſtabliſhed a factory, and built a fort called 

Fort Vito. Fort Victory, which ſtands on a high hill near the ſea, ſo that their flag may be ſeen a 
ry. great way. Its latitude is 17 deg. * min. N. and the variation, 1763, Was 25 min. W. 
Anchorage. To anchor in the road, bring the fort to bear E.; S. and the extremes of land from N. 
2 W. to S. S. E. where you have 7 fathom water, 2 miles off ſhore. You have 7 or 8 


fat hom, 2 2 or 3 miles off; 11 or 12 fathom, 5 or 6 miles off; 17 or 18 fathom, 3+ or 4 


leagues off; 20 fathom, 5 leagues off; and 25 to 30 fathom, 7 or 8 leagues off Fort 
Victory. 3 | 


Dunde- Ro- From Fort Victory to the harbour and river of Dunde-Rogipore the coaſt lies N. N. W. 


gipore. diſtance 8 leagues, being high and clear from danger. Ihe land in the country is moun- 
tainous, and may be ſeen a great way in clear weather. You may ſtand in to 8 or 9 fathom, 
muddy ground, 2 miles off ſhore ; and coalt it along in 11 or 12 fathom, 2 or 2 1 leagues 
off ſhore. You have 20 and 22 fathom, 5 or 6 leagues off; 25 to 30 fathom, 7 or 8 
leagues off; and from 35 to 40 fathom, 9 or 10 leagues off ſhore, ouzey ground; ſome- 
times ſand without ouze; but you will have it muddy in ſhore from 15 to 7, fathom, 
Dunde-Rogipore is reported to be a very fine harbour, fit to receive ſhips of any ſize: it 
has a large and wide opening to the ſea, with a ſmall iſland near the north fide of the 
entrance, and high land on both ſides. Its latitude is 18 deg. 17 min. N. and the varia- 
tion, 1763, 25 min. W. 25 


| Choul, From the entrance into Dunde-Rogipore, N. N. W. 1 W. diſtance 7 leagues, lies a 


ſmall, low, and flat ifland, with an Indian fortification on it, called Choul Iſland, from its 


lying off the town of Choul, in lat. 18 deg. 36 min. N. The town of Choul is large 


and 


ape Dobs, in lat. 17 deg. 23 min. N., 
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and conſiderable, as an Indian town ; with a fort built on a little eminence, that may be 
ſeen 4 or 5 leagues at ſea. The coaſt between theſe places is foul and rocky ſome diſtance 
from the ſhore: I would not adviſe you to ſtand in ſhore hereabouts nearer than 8 or 
fathom; though I have always found the ſoundings very regular, and muddy bottom. 
In failing along this part of the coaſt you ſee many buildings. Near the ſea is the high 
land, called the High Land of Choul; and in land are many high and rugged mountains. 
Off Choul there are many fiſhing-ſtakes in 7 or 8 fathom, 2 or 3 leagues off ſhore; I have 
ſeveral times ſailed through them. There are regular tides off this part of the coaſt, 
where it flows N. and S. or at 12 o'clock, at the full and change of the moon; the flood 
to the northward, and the ebb to the ſouthward, pretty ſtrong tides, which you are to 
obſerve, and make advantage of. You have 8 or g fathom, 4 miles off Choul, and may 
coaſt it along ſhore from Dunde-Rogipore in 10 or 11 fathom, 2 + or 3 leagues off ſhore : 
you have from 16 to 18 fathom, 4 or 5 leagues off; from 20 to 26 fathom, 6 or 7 leagues 
off; from 3o to 36 and 40 fathom, 8, 9, or 10 leagues off ſhore; mud, ſand, and ouzey 
round. | | „ 
1 From Choul Ifland you will plainly ſee the Iſlands Hunary and Kanary: the latter is Hunary and 
the outermoit, From Choul Iſſand to the Iſland Kanary the courſe is N. W. diſtance 4: Kanary J. 
leagues: between them you may keep in 8, 9, or 10 fathom water, and no danger. Ships 
do not go between theſe iflands, as the channel is narrow, though I have founded well 
between them, and found 3 and 3 f fathom. You may paſs to the weſtward of Kanary 
in 6 or 7 fathom, 3 or 4 miles off it; you have 4 5 or 5 fathom: within a mile of it; 
11 or 12, to 15, 16, or 18 fathom, from 3 to 4 or 5 leagues off it; 34 to 36 fathom, to 
8 or 9 leagues off it; and 40 to 45 fathom, 10, 11, or 12 leagues off it. The latitude 
of Kanary is 18 deg. 45 min. N. The variation off it, 1763, was 1 deg. 39 min. W. 
When this iſland is firſt ſeen, or about 5 leagues diſtance, either from the northward or 
fouthward, it appears like 2 rocks, or iſlands, a ſmall diſtance aſunder, being higher 
at the extremities than in the middle; by which it may be known; and it is fortified all 
round after the Indian method. | | | 
From Kanary you may ſee Old Woman's Iſland juſt riſing out of the water, the outer 
part thereof bearing N. + E. diſtance 11 miles. You have 7, 8, 9, 10, and 10 fathom, 
regular ſoundings, between them; muddy bottom. As I have already given a full defcrip- 
tion of Bombay Harbour, and places adjacent, I ſhall therefore omit mentioning any 
thing further here, but refer you to that in page 23 to 30. 

There lies a bank parallel to the coaſt, w about 11 or 12 leagues in length, and 3 in A Bank of 
breadth ; the ſouthernmoſt part being in 18 deg. 6 min. N. and the northernmoſt part in the Coaſt a 
18 deg. 43 min. N. I have had 23 fathom on the ſouthernmoſt part of this bank, r 
28 fathom without it, and 27 within it, off ſhore 7 or 8 leagues. In lat. 18 deg. 16 min. of Bombay. 
N. I have had 30 fathom without it, 25 fathom upon it, and 29 fathom within it, aff 
ſhore 8 or 9 leagues, ſandy ground. In lat. 18 deg. 28 min. N. I have had 30 fathom 
without it, 26 fathom upon it, and 32 fathom within it, off ſhore 6 or 7 leagues, ſindy 
ground. In lat. 18 deg. 43 min, N. or the northernmoſt part of this bank, I have had 
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n. 36 fathom without it, 32 fathom upon it, and 37 fathom within it, off ſhore 8 or 9 

it I} leagues, ſandy ground. I have been informed by ſome navigators, that on ſome parts of 

I this bank they have had only 16 fathom, gravelly, ſhingley bottom, 9 or 10 leagues off 

a- I the coaſt : however true that may be, I know not, but am well ſatisfied my own remarks 
of it are juſt and true, and may be of great uſe to ſhips coming in with this part of the 

* I coaft in the night-time, or hazey weather. You have ſoundings near 20 leagues off this. 

10 part of the coaſt, which ſhoalen gradually as you run in for the coaſt. 
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Inſtrudtions for ſailing from Bombay, or Surat, for China, through the 
| Straits of Malacca. 2 Hes +47 4 


£ 


of HE uſual time for ſhips that are bound to China, to fail from Bombay or Surat, is 
f in April, or early in May. You may coaſt it along the Malabar Coaſt at a 
reaſonable diſtance, in ſight thereof, or in ſoundings. The beſt way is to keep 4 
good offing in May, as the winds then hang pretty much to the weſtward, and are often 
to the ſouthward of the weſt, You may take your departure from Cape Comaroon, whoſe 
latitude, &c. you have in p. 98. from whence ſhips make about 16 deg. E. long. to Pulo 
Rondo, or 14. + deg. to the S. W. part of the Niccobars. But I would ſtcer from Cape 
Comaroon for Point de Gall, and take my departure from thence for Pulo Rondo, which 
bears due eaſt from Point de Gall, whoſe latitude, &c. you have in p. 36. Ships uſually 
make about 13 + deg. E. long. between them. Ships that take their departure from the 
Great Baſſas make about 10 4 deg. to the S. W. part of the Niccobars, or 11 4 deg. 
to Pulo Rondo. 3 
In croſſing the Bay of Bengal you are to obſerve, that there is a conſtant northerly 
current during the S. W. monſoon, and a ſoutherly or S. W. current in the N. E. monſoon, 
which you muſt make an allowance for in the courſe ſteered. 4 8 | 4 
Having made Pulo Rondo, &c. proceed according to the Directions in p. 68——8r. 
for ſailing through the Straits of Malacca to Pulo Sapata, and from Pulo Sapata to 
Canton in p. 88. | * 
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Some General Remarks on our Paſſage from Bombay to the Cape of Good 
Hope through the Inner Paſſage, or between Madagaſcar and the South- 
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Eajt Part of the Coaſt of Atrica, 
\ N E ſet ſail from Bombay, Dec. 16, 176 5 and ſteered along the Coaſt of Malabar, 

in ſoundings from 10 to 40 fathom, having moderate land and ſea breezes, fair 
weather, and ſmooth water. As I have given a very particular deſcription of this 
| coaſt in a former chapter, I ſhall therefore avoid ſaying any thing further on it here; 
but only remark, that the winds hung much more to the ſouthward than I ever knew 
them, blowing moſtly from E. S. E. to 8. S. W. and W. S8. W. very uncommon winds 
on this coaſt in December. | 


From C:li- On the zoth we joined Admiral Corniſh in his Majeſty's ſhip Norfolk, . company 
on me. the with his Majeſty's ſhips America and Chatham, off Calicut, from whence we took our 
InNe-LJeC* 


gree Chan- 


departure, (allowing its lat. 11 deg. 21 min. N. and long. 75 deg. 30 min. E. from 
London) and ſailed through the Nine-degree Channel, with moderate winds in the N. E. 
RY Pn 105 quarter: 
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quarter. The beſt latitude to keep in, ſteering through the Laccadive Iſlands, is g,deg. 
40 min. N. On the 1ſt of January, 1764, at noon, being in latitude, by obſervation, 
9 deg. 49 min. N. and longitude, made from Calicut, 3 deg. 6 min. W. faw the Iſland Scuhelipar. 
Scuhelipar, from the maſt-head, bearing N. by E. diſtance 6 or 7 leagues : this is 4 low, 
flat iſland. The variation was obſerved, A. M. 1 deg. 5 min. W. From thence ſteered 
to make the land to the northward of Cape Baſſas, and met with nothing very remarkable, 
having ſteady moderate gales in the N. E. quarter, a ſmooth ſea, and pleaſant weather. 
As to the current, found little or none; ſometimes a few miles to the northward, and 
at others as much to the ſouthward, in the 24 hours, until we made the land. 

On the 156th, at 5 paſt 5 P. M. being then in latitude, by account, 6 deg. 47 min. N. Made the 
and longitude, made from Calicut, 24 deg. 2 min. W. the variation 10 deg. 29 min. W. Eaſt Coaſt 
faw the land of Africa from N. N. W. to W. 8. diſtance 5 or 6 leagues : at the ſame of Africa. 


time ſounded, and had 50 fathom, fine white ſand. We ſteered a S. 8. W. W. courſe 


all night, which carried us rather off the land: a S. W. by 8. courſe, by compaſs, ſeems 

to be the along-ſhore courſe. The land hereabouts is pretty high, with white cliffs or 
ſand-hills near the ſea, which may be ſeen, in clear weather, 8 or 9 leagues, and ſeems 

to be pretty bold, and clear danger. The variation, A. M. by ſeveral obſervations, 

was 10 deg. 38 min. W. At noon, the latitude, by. obſervation, 4 deg. 49 min. N. 

and longitude, made from Calicut, 25 deg. 20 min. W. We this day found a current, 
which ſet the ſhip 19 miles to the ſouthward of the reckoning. The 16th, at 6 P. M. 

Cape Baſſas bore W. by 8. 4 S. the northernmoſt land in ſight, N. diſtance off ſhore Cape Ballas. 
about 7 leagues; being then in latitude, by account, 4 deg. 15 min. N. and longitude, 
made from Calicut, 25 deg. 35 min. W. or 49 deg. 53 min. E., from London: the 
variation 10 deg. 43 min. W. The courſe and diſtance from the land we firſt made, in 


lat. 6 deg. 47 min. N. to Cape Baſſas, is S. 25 deg. W. or S. 8. W. . W. about 57 


leagues. This day found the current had ſet the ſhip 27 miles again to the ſouthward of 
the reckoning. Took my departure from Cape Baſſas in lat. 4 deg: 10 min. N. and Jong. 
by computation, 49 deg. 50 min. E. from London; and found the current along this 


coaſt generally fetting to the fouthward, ſometimes at the rate of 35 or 36 miles in the 
24 hours. On the 18th, croffed the equator in longitude, made from Cape Baflas, 2 deg. 


41 min. W. the variation 13 deg, 16 min. W. 

On the 27th, at noon, ſaw the Coaſt of Mofambique ws plain, from N. W. by W. Coaſt of 
to W. I imagine it to be very high land, as we were at leaſt 14 or 15 leagues from it, Moſam- 
and ſaw only the tops of the hills, which appeared like iſlands. The latitude in, by bidde. 
obſervation, 13 deg. 42 min. S. and longitude, made from Cape Baſſas, 6 deg. 30 min. W. 
Moſambique bearing, by eftimation, 8. 38 deg. W. diſtance 34 leagues, had moſtly 
moderate gales from the N. E. quarter, ſometimes E. S. E. and ſometimes N. N. W. 
with fair weather, the current ſtill ſetting moſtly to the ſouthward. The variation increaſed 
to 17 deg. 4 min. W. Finding our reckoning from Cape Baffas to Moſambique pretty 
exact, took a freſh departure from Moſambique, ſuppoſing it to bear as by eſtimation at 
noon, and allowing its latitude .1 5.deg.. 4 min. 8. and Jongitude, by computation, 41 deg. 

56 min. E. from London. The 28th, found the current had ſet the ſhip 40 miles to the 


ſouthward of account in the laſt 24 hours. Had the winds from W. by N. to N. W. and 


N. N. E. with ſome ſqualls, thunder, lightening, and rain. The 29th, had freſh gales 
from N. and N. N. E. to E. N. E. and hazey weather, with ſome rain; and a large 
ſwell from the N. N. E. Found ourſelves 59 miles to the ſouthward of the reckoning : 
ſuppoſe this current ſets S. W. The ſun near our zenith. The zoth, had ſtrong gales 
and ſqualls from N. to N. E. by N. with a large ſea from the N. N. E. and thick 
hazey weather, with ſome rain. This day found ourſelves 8 miles to the northward of 
account: latitude, by obſervation, 19 deg. 55 min. S. and longitude, made from Moſam- 


bique, 


Sebaſtian 5 
ſeen dy the 
America, 
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bique, 41 min. W. The 31ſt, towards evening, had a great ſea from the S. E. which 
thwarted that from the N. N. E. and made a very high confuſed ſea. - At midnight came 
on a violent hard gale of wind, with much rain. The wind from noon to midnight 
veered round gradually from N. by E. to N. E. by E. E. E.S.E: and S. E. when the 
gale was at the height: from midnight to noon the gale rather increaſed, and the wind veered 
from 8. E. to S. S. E. We were lying under a reefed and balanced mizen, and mizen 
ſtay- ſail, much diſtreſſed on account of the ſhip's being ſo leaky, that ſhe gained upon 
all the pumps, and bailing at all the hatchways, with buckets, &c. . At noon it blew 
very hard, with rain, and a great ſea from the S. E. Latitude in, by account, 20 deg, 
46 min. S. and longitude, made from Moſambique, 2 deg. 11 min. W. We here loſt 
the N. E. trade. From this time to the zd of February, had ſtrong gales from 
S. toS. by E. 8. by W. S. W. by 8. S. W. and W. S. W. with. cloudy weather, 
and frequent hard ſqualls with rain, and a very great ſea from the S. E. This day 
we loſt our rudder, which, together with the leaky condition of our ſhip, made us really 
in a diſtreſſed condition. Latitude in, by obfervation, 19 deg. 52 min. S. and longitude, 
made from Moſambique, 1 deg. 7 min. W. Found we were ſet 60 miles to the ſouthward 
of the reckoning, ſince the laſt obſervation. From the zd to the; 8th, had the winds 
from W. S. W. W. by 8. S. W. by W. to S. by W. S. by E. and 8. moſtly freſh gales 
and cloudy weather, with frequent ſqualls and rain, and a large ſwell from the ſouthward, 
Found the current, for theſe laſt 5 days, had ſet the ſhip to the ſouthward of the reckoning, 
at the rate of 31 miles a day. This day got a machine over-board, and ſteered the ſhip 
with it, inſtead of a rudder. Latitude in, by obſervation, 21 deg. 45 min. S. and 
longitude, made 35 min. E. from Moſambique : the variation 24 deg. 32 min. W. 
The next day, found the ſhip had been ſet 46 miles to the ſouthward of account, and 
15 miles more on the 1oth. | HL 7 n 

On which day the America informed us, that they had ſeen Cape St. Sebaſtian, and 
that at 8 A.M. it bore due weſt, 24 leagues; from which bearing I. corrected my 
reckoning, and took a freſh departure, finding the ſhip 4 deg.. 22 min. to the weſtward 
of the reckoning; from whence I judge the ſtrong currents we have found ſetting to 
the ſouthward muſt have ſet to the weſtward alſo; ſo that we were for ſeveral days within 
20 and 25 leagues of the continent, and conſequently paſſed the Baſſas de India a great 
Way to the weſtward of them : latitude in, by obſervation, 22 deg. 56 min. S. and 
Jong. 1 deg. 25 min. E. from Cape St. Sebaſtian; the variation 25 deg. 4 min. W. 
From the 1oth to the 28th, had a great variety of winds and weather, but moſtly from 
the eaſtern: board, moderate and fair. The current has ſet chiefly to the ſouthward, of 
various degrees of ſtrength, from 49 to 7 miles in the 24 hours: ſometimes we have not 
been ſenſible of any current for 2 or 3 days together; at others a ſmall matter to the 
northward, and that but ſeldom. At noon, ſaw the land bearing N. 2 W. at a great 
diſtance. Latitude in, by obſervation, 35 deg. 2 min. S. and longitude made 7 deg. 
57 min. W. from Cape St. Sebaſtian's : the variation 22 deg. 54 min. W. On the 29th, 
at 2 P. M. the extremes of the land bore from E. N. E. to N. „ W. and a remarkable 
high peak N. by E. 4 E. diſtance 14 or 15 leagues. This land in general ſeems very 
high and mountainous, and ſome part of it is exceeding high: according to our latitude, 
it is not laid down in the charts ſo far to the ſouthward, by a great deal, as it ought to be. 
At noon was in latitude, by obſervation, 35 deg. 7 min. S. and longitude made 9g deg. 
26 min. W. from Cape St. Sebaſtian's : the variation 21 deg. 40 min. W. had ſoundings 
70 fathom, fine black ſand. We coaſted it in ſoundings from 68 to 50, 40, and 38 fathom, 
diſtance off - ſhore from 15 or 16 to 7 or 8 leagues, There are many openings to the 
ſea along this coaſt, which ſeem to form deep bays ; ſome of them ſo deep we could not 
ſee the land at the further end. 5 


On 
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On the 4th of March, made Cape Lagullas, which is a low point of land with a 
gradual flope to the ſeaward, and forms itſelf in 2 points, one running out to the ſouth- 
ward along way into the ſea; and this is the proper Cape Lagullas : the other point is alſo 
low, and lies ſome diſtance to the north-eaſtward of the true cape; the land between 
them forming a round bay, ſeemingly about 3 leagues wide: the coaſt, from the inner 
int, turns in with a quick rounding to the northward, and forms a very deep bay; the 
fand to the north- eaſtward being ſeen only at a great diſtance. When Cape Lagullas and 
the point before mentioned are in one, bearing N. N. E. 4 N. and the pitch of the cape 


N. by E. 4 or 5 leagues, you will then have ſoundings in 50 fathom, fine grey ſand, and 


Cape La- 
gullas. 


may ſee a very high bluff point of land cloſe to the ſea, bearing N.W.3 N. gor 10 


leagues, being then the weſternmoſt land in fight, and appears like a gunner's quoin : 
this lies from 1 Lagullas N. W. by W. 8 or 9 leagues; and Cape Falſo W. by N. 
N. diſtance 24 leagues. I have already faid Cape Lagullas is a low point of land, &c. 
yet, at ſome (ſmall diſtance from the ſea, it is about the height of the North Foreland, 
and the land riſes gradually to a confiderable height inland-ward. At ſome diſtance in 


lind are ſeen very high mountains, but no land nigh the ſea near fo high as the Gunner's. 


Quoin, either to the eaſtward or the weſtward ; which makes me imagine, that ſhips, 
ſeeing the land about this coaſt at 10, 12, or 14 leagues diſtance, muſt of courſe ſet the 
Gunner's Quoin. Land for Cape Lagullas, it being the only land near the ſea, that can be 
ſeen at that diſtance, When the Gunner's Quoin bears N. by W. it does not appear like 
a quoin, as it does when you are off Cape Lagullas, but in a very different form. 

When Cape Lagullas bears E. N. 7 or 8 leagues, and the land of the Gunner's Quoin 
Mountain N. 4 E. 4 or 5 leagues, you will have 50 fathom, fine ſand; and when the 
Gunner's Quoin Mount, which forms a high bluff point when you are either to the 
erſtward or weſtward of it, bears E. by N. and the extreme of the land to the weſtward, 


From Cape 
Lagullas to 
Cape Falſo. 


which then ſeems to be a pretty high ſteep point of land, bears N. N. W. diſtance off 


ſhore 4 leagues, you will have 50 fathom, coarſe brown ſand. The land then bearing 
N. N. W. trenches in quickly to the northward, and forms a bay between it and the 
land of Cape Falſo, ſo very deep, that you cannot ſee the further part thereof from 
the ſhip's deck. Standing to the weſtward, in lat. 34 deg. 41 min. S. 8 or 9g leagues 


off ſhore, oppoſite this bay you deepen your water from 50 to 60, 70, and 80 fathom, 


land and ouze, when you are about 6 or 7 leagues to the eaſtward of Cape Falſo: 
the variation, 1764, 19 deg. 39 min. W. To the weſtward of this bay, and 5 or 6 
leagues to the eaſtward of Cape Falſo, the land is very high and mountainous near the ſca, 
with ſeveral openings like the entrances of bays or harbours, 

On the 6th at noon, Hottentots Point bore N. by W. 4 W. diſtance about 5 leagues : 
at the ſame time had ſoundings in 68 fathom, muddy ground: latitude in, by obſervation, 
34 deg. 41 min. S. and longitude made 13 deg. 31 min. W. from Cape St. Sebaſtian's : 
the variation 19 deg. 39 min. W. By the reckoning this day, at noon, I find 
the ſhip to be 4 leagues to the eaſtward of Cape Falſo, or 10 leagues from the Cape of 
Good Hope, which, according to ſeveral obſervations, repeatedly made in tne years 
1751, 1752, and 1753, is in long. 18 deg. 30 min. E. from London; ſo that the true 
longitude of the ſhip will be 19 deg. 7 min. E. from London: now, allowing Cape 
St. Sebaſtian in long. 36 deg. 32 min. E. from London, deducting the 19 deg. 7 min. 
therefrom, our longitude, made from thence, ſhould be 17 dep. 25 min. W. whereas by 
my reckoning it is only 13 deg. 31 min. W. as above; which ſhews that the current has 
let ſtrong to the weſtward all along this coaſt, as I imagine it generally does ; for, as we 
frequently found a ſoutherly current, I ſuppoſe it ſet to the weſtward withal. 

Hottentots Point, or Cape Falſo, is the outermoſt point on the eaſt fide of Bay Falſo, 
aud lies about 6 leagues due eaſt from the Cape of Good Hope, and may be ſeen 

| M m 
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8 or g leagues: between them is the entrance into the Falſe Bay. At the outer part of 
this cape there is a hill, which, when you are to the eaſtward of it, appears much like 
the Sugar-Loaf Hill, in Table Bay ; this hill is ſeparate from the other high land; and a 
ſmall diſtance within this hill there is another of the ſame form, but not ſo high : and 
the land near the ſea, and about thoſe. hills, being very low, makes them appear very 

conſpicuous when you are to the eaſtward, of them; whereby Cape Falſo may be known. 
And a ſmall diſtance within the inner hill tbere are very high mountains, one of i 
which is level on the top, and, at a diſtance, has ſome ſmall reſemblance of the Table 1 | 
Land, at Table Bay, which gives it the name of the Falſe Cape. This has been miſtaken \ 
for the Table Land; and the other 2 hills, one for the Sugar Loaf, and the other for the 
a 
) 


| —_— A ac 


Lion's Rump. But there is one thing may at all times convince people of their miſtake, 
which is the ſoundings. The outer hill at Cape Falſo bearing N. by W. 2 W. about 6 
leagues, latitude in 34 deg. 40 min. S. had ſoundings 68 tathom, white muddy ground: 
at the ſame time the extremes of the land to the eaſtward bore E. by 8. 4 8. whereas with 
the Sugar-Loaf Hill in Table Bay bearing ſo, and in that latitude and diſtance from the 2 
land, you have no ſoundingss. | t 
I have carefully worked the bearings and diſtance from the land we firſt ſaw, on the I £ 
29th of February, to Cape Falſo, by which 1 make it W. 2 deg. S. 100 leagues; whereas v 
the charts make it W. by S. and to allow for the ſet of the current during the 7 days fi 
that we coaſted it along ſhore, 30 leagues. more may be added, which will make the I C 
diſtance of the land we fell in with 130 leagues to the eaſtward of Cape Falſo. And as  Þ 
3 we had ſoundings 70 leagues to the eaſtward of Cape Falſo, allowing 21 leagues for the 
current, which is in the ſame proportion, it will make 91 leagues. | 
; Deſcription The land is every where exceeding high and mountainous, both in land and near the h 
O the land. ſea, and full of large and wide openings as above mentioned. The ſoundings are very Iſl © 
Soundings, regular every where to the eaſtward ;: where we firſt made the land, you have 65 fathom, t 
at 14 or 15 leagues off ſhore; and 46 or 47 fathom, 8 or 9 leagues off ſhore : about Cape IN ® 

Lagullas you have 57 or 58 fathom, 7 or 8 leagues off ſhore; and about 5, 6, or 7 IN ® 

leagues to the eaſtward of Cape Falſo, you have 60 and 64 fathom, muddy ground, 5 or J 

6 leagues off ſhore. : In the offing, Cape Lagullas bearing, by eſtimation, from N. E, by 1 J 

N. to N. about 18 or 20 leagues, in lat. 36 deg. 3 min. 8. you have ſoundings on this ti 

bank from 75 to 80 fathom, fine grey ſand; and 12 or 15 leagues to the eattward of that, tl 

the variation 20 deg. 39 min. W. go fathom, brown muddy ſand. In this latitude the bank I 2 

runs but little further to the eaſtward ; for in 8 or 10 leagues you have no ſoundings. I 2 
| For further particulars relating to the ſoundings, &c. ſee p. 3. In the opening of Bay b 
| Falſo you have 54 and 56 fathom, muddy ground; Hottentot's Point or Cape Falſo I © 
bearing E. N. E. and the eaſternmoſt part of the Cape of Good Hope N. W. 2 W. ſi 

3 or 4 leagues; in lat. 34 deg. 25 min. S. and variation 19 deg. 30 min. W. About 3 U 

or 4 leagues ſurther off ſhore you have 64 and 70 fathom. The bank does not run far off I F 

the ſhore hereabouts. | + of. 1.65 

From Cape As you run to the weſtward towards the Cape of Good Hope, you will ſhoalen your I © 

Ati ” the water from 68 to 60, 55, or 54 fathom, muddy ground, in which latter depth Cape IN 4 

Good Hops. Falſo bears eaſt, diſtance about 3 5 leagues ; and the very pitch of the Cape of Good I V 

Hope {which is the ſouth-eaſternmoſt point of land on the weſt fide of Bay Falſo) d: 

N. W. about 3 leagues. On the pitch of the Cape, or very near it, is a very high, WW 

| ragged, rocky, peaked hill, ſomething in ſhape like the Sugar-Loaf Hill, but not ſo high, * 
w with no other high land near it. Within the entrance of the Falſe Bay you have ſoundings D 
from 40 to 36 fathom, ſandy ground, ſometimes mud. The pitch of the Cape of Good ve 
Hope bears, from the pitch of the Falſe Cape, by compaſs, W. by N. + N. fo that, £ 

| . allowing 
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allowing the variation, they bear due eaſt and weſt of each other, in lat. 34 deg. 25 min. 

8. and diſtance 6 leagues, hr | | | 4 

. You have ſoundiags, all the way between Cape Lagullas and the Cape of Good Hope, 

from 50 to 60, 70, and in ſome places 80 fathom, fand and ouzey ground, from 5 to 

10 leagues off ſhore. | 70 . | 15 ll 

Off the pitch of the Cape of Good Hope 8. W. by 8. diſtance 3 or 4 miles, there Breakers off 

is a ledge of rocks even with the water's edge, on which I have ſeen the ſea break very the Cape of 

high. I paſſed about 3 or 4 miles without them in from zo to 33 fathom, coral rocks. Good Hope, 

When in 33 fathom, Cape Falſo bore E. : N. and the eaſternmoſt part of the Cape of 

Good Hope N. by E. diſtance 3 leagues, and from the breakers 3 miles. Fiom thence, 

ſtanding to the weſtward, ſoon deepened the water to 40 and 46 fathom, corally bottom ; 

and ſoon after loſt ſoundings. You have no ſoundings after you are paſt theſe rocks till 

you come within 2 miles of Freeman's Point. 

1 The Cape of Good Hope makes the weſt point of Bay Falſo, and lies in lat. 34 deg. Cape of 

: 24 min. S. and longitude, by aſtronomical obſervation, 18 deg. 30 min. E. from London; Good Hope, 
the variation on ſhore 19 deg. W. and 4 leagues off the cape, at ſea, 19 deg. 31 min. W. _— 
And as the longitude of the Cape of Good Hope has not been determined heretofore 

with ſufficient exactneſs, I ſhall, for the benefit of the curious navigator, inſert the 

8 following extract from the Abbe de la Caille's Account of his Obſervations Aſtronomical, 

e Geographical, and Phyſical, made at the Cape of Good Hope in 1751, 1752, and 1753, 

s by order of the French King. 

ie Having erected his obſervatory in a proper ſituation, about 7 or 8 feet above the 

| level of the ſea, he next proceeded to fix and adjuſt all his n of which he 

6 had a fine apparatus, and all ſuch as had been proved of the greateſt exactneſs. His firſt 

y I obſervations were to determine the latitude of his obſervatory, which having done with 

„ I the greateſt accuracy, he then proceeded to enquire into the obliquity of the ecliptic, 

e and, by a medium of 27 obſervations of the ſun's ſolſtitial diſtance, and with due allow- 

7 | ance, be deduced the true obliquity 23 deg. 28 min. 21,2 ſec. From May, 1751, till 

or January, 1753. he continued making obſervations of the moon's eclipſe, of the eclipſes of 

y Jupiter's ſatellites, of Saturn's oppoſitions to the ſun, the ſame of Mars, and the occulta- 

is tions of the ſtars, &c. all which being compared with others made in Paris, it appears that 

t, the Cape of Good Hope is 16 deg. 10 min. E. from thence, to which adding 2 deg. 

k 20 min. makes it 18 deg. 30 min. E. from London; its latitude being exactly 34 deg. 

s. 24 min. S. In order to confirm the figure of the earth, he followed the method practiſed 

ay by Monſ. Maupertuis in Lapland, and Monſ. de la Condamine in Peru, of comparing a 

o degree of the terreſtrial with a degree of the celeſtial meridian, having one actually mea- 

V. ſured, and confirmed by a ſeries of triangles to determine his terreſtrial menſuration, by 

3 | which he found that the 34 deg. of latitude on the terreſtrial globe meaſures $7037 

x French toiſes. He found that the principal winds at the cape are the S. E. and N. W. 
the reſt ſeldom laſting more than a few hours; the E. and N. E. blowing the ſeldomeſt 

ur of any: the N. and N. N. W. winds generally bring on foul weather and hurricanes in © 

April, May, June, July, and Auguſt: the W. to 8. W. by S. are frequently accompanied 

with fogs and clouds, which are ſoon over: ſometimes violent N. W. winds blow for ſeveral 

days together in May, June, July, Auguſt, and September, and by fits in the other 

months; the ſky is then conſtantly clouded, and they generally end in rain: the 8. E. 

winds blow at the cape in moſt months of the year, but chiefly in October, November, 

December, January, February, March, and April; they are cold and dry, and the ſky 

very clear, unleſs after a rainy ſeaſon. As to the general temperature of the air, the cape | f 

is by no means a hot country: though ſometimes the heats are exgeſſive, they. are * of 

: | ort 
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ſhort. duration. In February, 17 52, Reaumur's thermometer was up at 36, which waz 


thought very extraordinary: at midnight it was ſunk to 15. An epidemic diſorder im- 


mediately followed, which carried off numbers, It rarely freezes in winter, though the 
nights ſeem very cold. He never knew his thermometer fink ſo low as 4 7 below freezing, 
The mountains of Drakerſteen, the height of one of which meaſured 1071 toiſes, 
appear white at top for ſome weeks, as if covered with ſnow ; but it is no other than 
hail. Thunder is ſeldom heard near the cape ; but it lightens frequently. The barometer 
varies from 27 inches 10 4 lines to near 28 inches 8 lines, and this chiefly in winter, 
The variation of the magnetick needle was 19 W. from the north. The new moon 
makes high water at the cape at + an hour paſt 2 P. M. and the tide ſeldom riſes more 
than 3 feet, except after a hurricane, or ſome extraordinary cauſe. 4 

This is a moſt excellent place for all kinds of refreſhments, and being a moſt wholeſome 
climate, the ſick ſeamen here recover ſpeedily, eſpecially from the ſcurvy. | 

Wood is a very ſcarce article, and conſequently dear; but there is plenty of good water. 


The watering- place is at the wooden pier oppolite the fort, and within muſket-ſhot thereof: 


the water is laid down to the pier-head in pipes, to which you fix a hoſe, and fill your caſks 
in the boat; ſo that great diſpatch may be made in watering here. 
Being off the Cape of Good Hope, and paſt the above-mentioned rocks or hreakers, you 


Cape, going may fail cloſe along ſhore, and no danger till off Freeman's Point, which is to the north- 


into Table 


Bay. 


ward of Chapman's Bay, where there are ſome rocks, which lie a ſmall diſtance from the 
ſhore. You may go within 1 4 mile of Freeman's Point, and have ſoundings in 52 or 53 
fathom, ſandy bottom. Then ſteer for Green Point, keeping 1 + mile or thereabouts off 
ſhore, you will have 50 to 48, 46, 40, 36, and 34 fathom, fine ſand and broken ſhells, 


The coaſt forms a bay between Freeman's Point and the Sugar-Loaf Hill, which is called 


Freeman's Bay. Before you come to Green Point you will tee Penguin Ifland, which is a 
low flat iſland, with a look-out houſe on the middle of it, where they hoiſt. a flag when 
ſhips are in fight. If you are pretty well in with Freeman's Bay, you will ſee Penguin 
Iſland bearing N.N.E.+E. or N. E. by N. From the foot of the Sugar-Loaf Hill to 
Green Point, which is a low green point, you will fee ſeveral rocks above water lying ſome 
diſtance from the ſhore; but there is no danger but what you ſee. As you run in, give theſe 
rocks a reaſonable birth, and you will ſhoalen your water gradually from 34 to 3o, 26, 
20, 16, and 12 fathom, rocky ground; ſo that there is no anchorage hereabouts. You 
may borrow upon Green Point, to 10, 9, or 8 fathom, and no danger; and ſo ſteer up the 
bay, and you will have 8, 7, or 6 fathom, regular ſoundings ;- but rocky ground till you 
get about a mile to the eaſtward of Green Point ; ahd then the bottom is ſandy, and fit for 


Anchorage. anchorage. You may anchor in Table Bay, oppoſite the town, in 7, 6, or 5 fathom; but 


A deſcript. 


of the lan 


it is not very holding ground. I have anchored in a good and convenient birth, and indeed 
it is allowed to be the beſt birth in the bay, the houſe on Penguin Iſland bearing N. z W. 
Green Point N. W. 2 N. the flag-ſtaff on the Lion's Rump W. 2 S. Charles's Mount 8. 
2 W. in 5 fathom, diſtance from the town 1 mile, and from the neareſt ſhore ; a mile. 
About 1 + or 2 cables length further to the eaſtward, is another good birth, where you 


have 6 2 fathom. All over the weſt fide the bay is clear ground, but the N. E. part of 


the bay is all foul. 5 b 
All the land about the Cape of Good Hope is very high; but the Table Land is moſt 


about Table remarkable, which is an exceſſive high mountain, quite level on the top, and breaks off 
perpendiculatly at both ends till it joins the other high lands near it. The eaſt part of 
the Table Land joins to a high peaked mount, called Charles's Mount; and the weſt part 
joins to the Sugar-Loaf Hill, a very high and remarkable peaked mountain, much reſem- 
bling the top of a ſugar-loaf: on the top of this hill the Dutch have a look-out houſe, 

where 


Bay. 
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where hey, hoiſt a flag when any ſhips are in fight. To the north-weſtward of the 
Sugar Loaf, and joining thereunto, though at a pretty good diſtance, is another mountain, 
but much inferior to the Sugar-Loaf Hill in height, called the Lion's Rump, where they 
alſo keep a look-out, and hoiſt a flag. Theſe lands make this place very remarkable, 
particularly the Table Land, which is much higher than any land near it, and may be ſeen 
a great way at ſea in clear weather. The latitude of the Table Land is 34 deg. 4 min. 
8. and the ſame longitude as the Cape of Good Hope, they lying nearly north and ſouth 
of each other. The Cape town 'is ſituated at the foot of the Table Land, in a fine plea- 
ant valley near the ſea. | | 
It frequently happens, that when ſhips get a-breaſt Green Point, and come to open Pirections 
Table Bay, they meet with ſtrong fiery breezes from 8. E. or E. S. E. blowing right when ſhips 
out of the bay ſo hard, that a ſhip cannot turn to windward. When that is the caſe, it en 85 
is uſual for ſhips to bear away for Penguin Iſland, taking care to keep well to the ſouth- Bay. is 
ward and eaſtward of it, and not go within 1+ or 2 miles of the S. or S. W. parts 
thereof; for at that diſtance there lies a ledge of rocks under water, on which the ſea 
breaks very high in bad weather; but they do not ſhew themſelves in fine weather, there- 
fore they are then the moſt dangerous. You may anchor on the eaſt fide of Penguin, 
u in 12 or 14 fathom, 1 or 1 f mile off it, or, within 43 of a mile of it, in 10 or 11 fathom, 
- EU where you are a good deal ſheltered from the S. W. ſea by the ledge of rocks above 
© mentioned, and have clear anchoring : but all the N. and N. E. parts of this bay are 
3 I foul ground. Ships lie at Penguin till the wind comes to S. W. or W. which it generally 
it I does in the morning, during the fair-weather ſeaſon ; when they weigh, and run into 
s. Table Bay, and anchor in a proper birth. | i 
d In their ſummer-time or fair-weather ſeaſon, which is from October to April, you vyings and 
2 generally have, in the mornings, regular ſea-breezes from S. W. and W. which continue Weather at 
T till noon, or ſometimes longer; and then the wind comes off the land at S. E. or E. S. E. the Cape, 
in ¶ and moſtly blows freſh the remaining part of the day, and all night till morning, when *< 
to ¶ the ſea- breeze comes off again. In the months of May, June, July, and Auguſt, the 
W. and S. W. winds blow ſtrong, and are frequently ' accompanied with fogs and 
cloudy weather, but are ſoon over. Sometimes violent N. W. winds blow for ſeveral days 
0, I together, and by fits in the other months: the ſky is then conſtantly clouded, and they 
du generally end in rain. Theſe winds extend to the 27th degree of latitude, and from 100 
leagues to the weſtward, to 200 leagues eaſt of the cape. The principal winds at the 
cape are the S. E. and N. W. the others ſeldom laſting longer than a few hours; the E. 
and N. E. winds blowing the ſeldomeſt of any: the N. and N. W. winds generally blow 
in hurricanes, and bring on foul weather: the 8. E. winds blow in moſt months of the 
year, more or leſs, but chiefly in the ſummer ſeaſon, when they frequently blow ſtrong for 
ſeveral days together; and theſe are the moſt prevailing winds for 200 leagues to the 
eaſtward of the cape, at this ſeaſon. Whenever you ſee the Table Land begins to be 
clouded, it betokens a ſtrong E. or E. S. E. wind, which, ſoon after it is elouded over, 
comes on, and blows exceſſive hard, ſometimes for 2 or 3 days together; whereby ſhips 
frequently part their cables, or bring both anchors a-head: therefore it is uſual, as ſoon 
as ſhips are moored in this bay, to ſtrike their yards and top-maſts, and make all as 
oſt ſnug as poſſible. ; 1 
It is reckoned extremely dangerous for ſhips to lie in Table Bay after the roth or 1 5th When it is 
of Hof May. The Dutch never ſuffer their ſhips to lie after that time, on account of the dangerous 
approaching ſeaſon, when the N. W. winds are daily expected to ſet in, which blow ſo (ns at the 
wolently, that no ſhip can poſſibly ride it out. Many ſhips and lives have been loſt in - 
the attempt, or when they have been POND here unexpectedly with thoſe winds; 
| | In 0 As 
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To fail out Ag it is cuſtomary.for thips:to ſail from Table Bay with the wind Tfobth-ecNerly, 
from Table generally go out between Penguin Iſland and the Continent ; whereby they carry a true 
and ſteady wind wich them all the way they go; whereas, if they fail out between 
Penguin and Green Point, they run out of the true wind, and may he becal med ſeveril 
hours under the high land. | fs | 8 
Of beating A ſhip that is about doubling the Cape of Good Hope for Europe in the months of 
_ the May, June, July, -or. Auguſt, when the winds' blow very ftrong from the weſtward, will 
N the always find a current in their favour, ſetting round the cape, againſt thoſe ſtorms, even 
1 though they were lying to. Such a ſhip, after having had ſoundings, &c. off Cape 
Lagullas, as mentioned in p. 113. will ſoon after, as the goes to the weſtward, loſe 
ſoundingsz which is a convincing proof that ſhe is to the weſtward of Cape Laguttas, 
And as the weather at this ſeaſon is generally thick and clondy, fo that you cannot "fee 
the land far; and as indeed it would be imprudent to attempt it after lofing ſoundings to 
the weſtward of Cape Lagullas, ſince you cannot be very exact ih your reckoning; on 
account of the ſtrong current; therefore, that you may know when you may ſteer to this 
north-weſtward with ſafety, your beſt and ſureſt guide is the variation: fo that, being neat 
the latitude of the Cape of Good Hope, and finding the variation any thing under 19 deg. 
W. you may be aſſured you are far enough to. the weſtward of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and may ſteer to the north · weſtward for St. Helena. 
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InftruStions for ſailing from the Cape of Good Hope, for the Iſund St. Helens, 
from thence far ihe Iſland Aſcenſion, and from thence for the Engliſh 
Channel. | | 


From the \ 8 ſoon. as you are clear of the land, ſteer N. W. which will ſoon bring you into the 
C. of Good 

Hope to St. 0 

Helena. 


8. E. trade; and indeed, in the fair-weather ſeaſon, you generally have freſh and 
ſteady. gales, ſouth-caſterly,, all the way. As I have all along made the latitude 
and variation my principal guide in navigation, fo. as not to lay any great ſtreſs on the dead 
reckoning, or longitude by account, eſpecially where there is a quick increaſe or decreaſe 
of the variation; I chall therefore be the more particular in giving arr account of the 
geamen not Variation we made through the whole of this paſſage. I am forry to ſay, that I know it 
ſufficiently has been too much the practice among ſea-faring men in general, in obſerving the variation, 
—_— not to be ſo exact as could be withed: they generally think it of no other uſe than to 
— know what allowance to make in the courſe: ſteered, &c. in which caſe a quarter of a 
| point is looked upon as a thing of no great conſequence: but I muſt beg leave to affure 

them, that obſerving the variation with exactneſs is of much greater utility than merely 

to correct the courſe ; for, if nicely obſerved, it anſwers all the ends of longitude in navi- 

gation, and particularly. where the increaſe or decreaſe is quick, and where it changes 
from. eaſt to. weſt :. therefore I hope the variation will be more ſtrictly and carefully obſerved: 
for the time to come; and the navigator will certainly find it anſwer his account, as it is 
undoubtedly one of the greateſt improvements in navigation, if properly obferved ; and 
eſpecially as Dr. Knight's campaſs ſo much exceeds the old azimuth. compaſſes, and is fo 
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with ſuch exactneſs, that I think none can err in taking the variation thereby: nor did I 


think the variation was ever found to any degree of certainty till Dr. Knight's compaſs was 


invented; at leaſt, not to ſo great a degree of exactneſs as it now is by his 2 And 
it is my opinion, that, ſooner or later, there will be ſome very important diſcoyeries = Made 
by the variation of the compaſs ; fo I hope there will be more attention paid to the variation, 


for the time to come, than hitherto has been. In'ſteering to the north-weſtward you will 


rather increaſe the variation; for in lat. 32 deg. 40 min. 8. and longitude, made from the 
Table Land, 1 deg. 24 min. W. we had 19 deg. 35 min. W. and in lat. 31 deg. 30 min. 
S. and long. made 3 deg. ditto, had 19 deg. 25 min. W. and in lat. 29 deg. 50 min. S. 
and long. as before, 5 deg. had 18 deg. 42 min. W. variation, which: decreaſes gradually 
as you run towards St. Telena. In the parallel of that ifland, and 3 deg. ro min. to 
the eaſtward thereof, we had 13 deg. 42 min. W. variation; and about 2 deg. to the eaſt- 
ward, had 13 deg. or 12 deg, EE min. W. and 1 deg. 20 mip. to the eaſtward, had 
11 deg. 50 min. W. and in St, Helena Road had 11 deg. 38 min. W. 


St. Helena is a high, ſteep, rocky iſland, abbut 18 or 20 miles in circumference, accefſable The Iſland 
only at the landing-place, on the N. W. fide thereof, which is well defended with batteries St. Helena. 


of guns. A ſhip bound to this iſſand muſt run down along the north ſide of it, and 
within ; a cable's length of Sugar-Loaf Point, and afterwards 4 | ] oa 
within a cable's length: there is no danger, the ſhore being bold and ſteep to. On the 


weſt part of Sugar-Loaf Point ſtands a ſmall fort; a little to the ſouthward thereof is 


Rupert's 6 Where there is a good line of guns: the next point to the ſouthward of 
the valley is a b 


or Chapel Valley, off which. is the place of anchoring. You may anchor in from 8 2 5 
fathow. The flag-ſtaff at the fort bearing from S. S. E. to 8. E. by 8, Sugar-Loaf Point 
N. E, by E. and Horfe-Paſtute Point S. W. by W. x W. diſtance off thote about 2 
mile: with theſe bearings you have a good and convenient birth for watering. This ban 

runs out to the Welder. from the fort, about 11 mile, and deepens gradually from 
7 fathom, near the ſhore, to 30 or 35 fathom, about 1 mile off ſhore; from hence it 
deepens ſuddenly to 60 fathom, and then no{fſoundings. The bottom in the road, is 


coarſe ſand and gravel, You have no ſoundings till you come a-breaſt Rupert's Valley, 


and then you have 18 or 20 fathom. 


Notwithſtanding the barren appearance of this iſland from the ſea, there are many Proviſions, 
fruitful valleys in the inland parts, which produce fruits and vegetables ſuitable to the &c. 


elimate, and afford good paſture for a great number of the fineſt cattle in the world, with 
which they abound. The beef and mutton ate excellent in their kind; and they have 
abundance of poultry ; alſo plenty of good potatoes, yams, and other vegetables. The 
air is always cool and pleaſant, atid the land bealthy, b | | 
a freſh'S. E. trade blowing continually over it. As ſhips meet with. good re 


1 


reſhments 


here, their ſick ſpeedily recover from the ſcurvy. Here is plenty of good Water; but 


wood is rather a ſcarce article. One watering-place is juſt without James's Fort, w 


there is a crane to ftrike the caſks into the boats: the other is at Lemon Valle 7 whete is 


the beſt water, and you fill the cafks in your boat with a hoſe, only it is a eue further 
r 


Bu. 


I obſerved the latitude in the road 15 deg. 59 min. S. and made longitude, f om, tl 
Cape of Good Hope, 22 deg. 42 min. W. which makes but 4 deg. 12 g. W fr m 


London, computed from the celeſtial obſervations at the Cape by the Abbe de la; Calle 4 
whereas Mr. Maſkelyne, by celeſtial obſervation, makes it 5 deg. 49 Wil. W. | 


from 


= 


eep the ſhore cloſe a-board,, 


igh, ſteep point, called Munden's Point, on the top of which there, is a 
battery of guns; this point muſt be kept cloſe a-board : the next valley is called James's, 


ough it lies in ſo low nde 


e Lat. &c. 


Greenwich, 


| 
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Greenwich, or 5 deg. 44 min. W. from London; therefore muſt impute the difference 
to our having partaken of part of the current, well known to ſet to the weſtward, round 
the Cape of Good Hope; eſpecially as few ſhips are known to make more longitude 
between theſe 2 places. The variation, by ſeveral obſervations, whilſt lying in the road, 
II deg. 38 min. W. The tides here are little or none. | | 7 
From St. Between the Iſland St. Helena, and the Iſland Aſcenſion, the S. E. trade blows, all the 
Helena to year long, fine, ſteady, pleaſant gales, and moſtly fair weather. The variation decreaſes 
Aſcenſion. very gradually between them. In the latitude of Aſcenſion, and 1 4 deg. to the eaſt. 
ward thereof, we had 10 deg. W. variation; and about 1 deg. to the eaſtward of it, had 
9 deg. 52 min. W. and at Aſcenſion had g deg. 48 min. W. 4119 
Iand This is a high, barren, rocky iſland, about 20 miles in circumference, and may be ſeen 
Aſcenſion, 10 leagues in clear weather. It is fo entirely barren, that there is not the leaſt appearance of 
nny kind of vegetation; nor is there any freſh water on it: there are ſufficient reaſons for 
its being uninhabited. Yet there are many goats on this iſland, of which our people 
ſhot ſeveral; they were very meagre, as might reaſonably be expected: and it abounds 
in ſea-turtle, the largeſt and fineſt, perhaps, in the world. A ſhip bound to this iſland 
muſt fail down along the north fide of it, and may keep it cloſe a-board, it being bold 
and ſteep to; and when you come to haul up for the road, you muſt {till keep the ſhore 
_ cloſe a-board : you may fail within 2 cables length, or leſs, of it (there being no danger) 
till you bring Croſs Hill on the middle of the Sandy Bay. | 
Anchorage. This bay is about a large quarter of a mile deep, and about 4 of a mile wide, The 
weſternmoſt point of this bay is dangerous, a reef of rocks running out from it about a 
mile from the ſhore, on which, in bad weather, the fea breaks; therefore care muſt be 
taken not to go too near it. The anchoring-place is on the N. W. fide of the iſland, off 
the above-mentioned Sandy Bay, oppoſite which, in-land, there is a high hill by itſelf, 
with a flag-ſtaff and croſs upon it, which gives it the name of Croſs Hill. A good mark 
for anchoring is to bring Croſs Hill on the middle of the Sandy Bay, when it will bear 
S. 8. E.= E. and the extremes of the iſland from N.E.+E. to S. W. + S. when you 
will be in 10 fathom water, and about 3 a mile off ſhore. The bottom is ſand and gravel, 
clear ground. This is as good a birth as any in the road. i | 
The latitude, obſerved in Aſcenſion Road, is 7 deg. 57 min. S. and longitude, made 
from St. Helena, 7 deg. 41 min. W. According to Mr. Maſkelyne's Table of the Longi- 
tude of Places, determined by aſtronomical obſervations, the true difference of longitude 
between theſe iſlands is 8 deg. 10 min. which ſhews that we have been ſet + a deg. to the 
weſtward, in our run from St. Helena hence; but we were not ſenſible of any current by 
our obſervation of the latitude. I am the rather inclined to allow the difference to a 
current, as I find Mr. Maſkelyne, in the Warwick, made the ſhip's reckoning but 6 deg. 
50 min. W. from St. Helena to Aſcenſion. | | 


Lat. &e. 


From the Sailed from Aſcenſion, allowing it to lie in lat. 7 deg. 57 min. S. and longitude, by 


Iſland Mr. Maſkelyne's obſervation, 13 deg. 54 min. W. from London: we croſſed the Line 


Aſcenſion with 7 deg. 56 min. W. variation, and longitude, made 6 deg. 11 min. W. from Aſ- 
cenſion, and had the 8. E. trade-wind, freſh and ſteady gales, to lat. 3 deg. N. From lat. 


to England. 


3 deg. to 5 deg. N. had moſtly light winds and variable, from S. E. to N. E. with 
ſome few calms. In lat. 5 deg. 21 min, N. and longitude, made from Aſcenſion, ꝙ deg. 
10 min. W. variation 6 deg. 50 min. W. we met with the N. E. trade-wind, which 
continued freſh and ſteady gales to 28 f deg. W. 3 N 
Caution Notwithſtanding the few calms we met with, and the quick change of the trade- 
not to croſs Winds from S. E. to N. E. yet I look upon all this as merely accidental; though I have 


the Line ſeen ſeveral journals of ſhips that have croſſed the Line with nearly the ſame variation that 


3 55 we did, and conſequently as far to the eaſtward, and about the ſame time of the year, and 
ward. „ | met 


©! 
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met with the ſame kind of winds that we did: yet all this is not fofficient to prove it 4 
general rule, to croſs the Line fo far to the eaſtward, and more eſpecially if the ſun is on 
or near the Line; when, from 5 deg. of either latitude, you are liable to meet with calms, 
but more ſo to the eaſtward towards the Coaſt of Guinea; ſince experience ſufficiently 
proves that the farther to the eaſtward on the Line, or under 5 deg. of either latitude, 
the more ſubje@ you are to calms: I therefore muſt obſerve; that the ſame rule which 
holds good in croſſing the Line outward- bound to India, will alſo hold good homeward- 
bound, which is to eroſs it wick about 5 deg. or 5 deg. 30 min, W. variation, which is 
nearly about the meridian of St. Jago; or home ward- bound, not to croſs the Line with 
more than 6 deg. W. variation, where you will be the leſs ſubject to calms. | 
I have paſſed to the weſtward of the Cape de Verde Iſlands, in lat. 16 deg. 5 min. N. Variationin 
which is about the latitude of Bonaviſta, with 4 deg. 4 min. W. variation: longitude, pang the 
made from Aſcenſion, 19 deg. 56' min. W. or about 12 deg. to the weſtward of Bonaviſta. y.f4.* 


Verde Iſlands, with 3 deg. 37 min. W. variation: long. made from Aſcenſion, 20 deg. 

48 min. W. This was the toweſt variation I had in this paſſage ; reckoning we were then The loweſt 
about 10 deg. to the weſtward of St. Antonio: From thence, as we ran to the northward, nad! we 
found it increaſe. - In lat. 28 f deg. Ny found the N. E. trade-winds began to decreaſe z 

they firſt moderated, then turned to little winds and variable, and in lat. 29 to 30 deg. Loſe the | 
N. the winds veered from the E. N. E. to 8. E. S. and S. W. in which quarter they N. E. trade. 
moſtly continued. In lat. 29 deg. N. longitude, made from Aſcenſion, 23 deg. 10 min. | 
W. had 6 deg. 30 min. W. variation. In lat. 38 deg. 40 min. N. which is pretty near Variation in f 
the latitude of Fial, one of the weſtern: Iſlands ; longitude, made from Aſcenſion, 22 deg Nene ( 
8 min. W. had variation 12 deg. 44 min. W. ſuppoſe we were then about 8 deg. to the Igands. | 
weſtward of Fial, and 5 f deg. to the weſtward of Carvo; ſince the variation was | 
obſerved this preſent year by his Majeſty's ſhips Weymouth! and Panther, amongſt the | 
weſtern iſlands and in Fial Road, to be 13 deg. 34 min. W. ſo that a ſhip, in latitude'of 
Fial, obſerving the variation to be under 13 deg. 30 min. W. may be ſure ſhe'ts to _— ad 
weſtward of the weſtern iſlands. About 3 deg. to the weſtward of Carvo; (che northern- 
moſt and weſternmoſt of all the weſtern iſlands, in lat! 40 deg. N. long. 3 deg. W. 

from London) you will have variation 13 + deg. W. and in lat. 40 deg. 50 min. N. 
longitude, made from Aſcenfion,, 19 deg. 44 min. W. and about 3 deg. to the weſtward ˖ 
of Carvo, there is 13 deg. 37 min W. variation. Though the increaſe of the variation q 
near the weſtern iſlands is ſo flow or gradual; tliat you will run 3 deg of longitude to , | 
the increaſe of 55:min. or 1 degree variation; ſo alſo; When you are to the north- The pro- 1 
ward of the weſtern” iſlands, and ſteering to the eaſtward, you will increafe the variation Dr 
very gradually: for example, from the laſt- mentioned variation, latitude and longitude, you variation 
will run 18 or 19 deg. to the eaſtward, before you will inetreaſe the variation to 18 f deg. ee bg h 
W. which you will have in latitude” 49 deg. 10 min. N. th 49 deg; 40 min. r | 
and longitude: in about 15 deg W. from London; or 8 f deg. W. from Scilly; which 
thews that the variation increaſes very gradually, or at the rate of 4 deg. of longitude, | 
to 1 + deg. of variation. But it has a quicker increaſe as you come nearer the Engliſh n desc 
channel ; for in lat. 49 deg. 20 min. to 49 deg. 30 min. (which is the proper parallel to the variat, 
ſteer to the eaſtward in 2 the Engliſh channel) and long. 10 4 deg. W. from London, 

or 3 4 deg. W. of Scilly, you will have variation 19 4 to 19 + deg. W. and have ſound- 

ings hereabouts in 95 or 100 fathom, fine grey ſand ; 46 or 50 leagues to the weſtward of 

Scilly. In lat. 49 deg. 25 min. and long. 9 deg. 38 min. W. from London, or 2 deg. variation in 
e z min. W. of Scilly; and variation 19 deg. 51 min. W. you have ſoundings 82 fathom, ſoundings, 


itravel and pebble ſtoncs 38 or 40 leagues to the weſtward of Scilly. In lat 49 to oy er | 
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49 3:deg. N. and long. 8 4 deg. W. from London, or 14 deg. W. of Scilly ; variation 
20 deg. 7 min. W. you will have ſoundings at 75 fathom, coarſe white ſand, like oat. 
meal, with ſome pieces of ſhells; 20 leagues to the weſtward of Scilly. In lat, 49 deg, 
10 min. to 49 deg. 25 min. N. longitude in 7 deg, 6 min. W. from London, or 21 min, 
W. from Scilly, it bearing N. N. E. diſtance 12 or 13 leagues,” you have variation 
20 deg. 30 min. W. and ſoundings 68 fathom, fine white ſand, with ſome ſmall pieces 
of thells. In lat. 49 4 deg. N. when you have ſoundings at 65 fathom, white ſand, with 
broken ſhells, Scilly. bears north of you, diſtance about 9 leagues. In lat. 49 deg. 
23 min. N. variation 21 deg. W. ſoundings 60 fathom, coarſe brown ſand, you are 
W.S.W.+S. diſtance 34 leagues from the Start, the Lizard bearing N. 47 deg. E. 
ditance 17 leagues, and you are 8 leagues to the eaſtward of Scilly. In lat. 49 deg, 
7 min. N. variation 21 deg. 2 min. W. ſoundings 52 fathom, . gravel ſtones, and ſmall 
_ .thells; the Lizard bears N. W. by N. 8 or 9 leagues, and the Start E. 36 deg. N. 
diſtance 17 leagues. In lat. 49 deg. 53 min. N. variation 20 deg. 6 min. W. ſoundings 
45 fathom, broken ſhells, with ſome ftones ; the Start Point bears E. N. E. 2 N. diſtance 
9 or 10 leagues; the land ſeen from the deck. The Start Point E. N. E. the entrance 
of Plymouth Sound N. by E. the Eddyſtone N. by W. 4 W. diſtance 3 or 4 leagues ; 
diſtance off ſhore about 6 leagues, you have ſoundings 44 fathom, fine white ſand; 
the variation 20 deg. 6 min. W. The high land of St. Alban's N. E. + E. diſtance 7 or 8 
leagues, in 34 fathom, coarſe white ſand, with gravel ſtones ; you have variation 19 deg. 
20 min. W. - Theſe obſervations were made in July, 1764. FEE 
Obferva- By the above obſervations of the variation, you ſee the quick increaſe of the variation 
tions on the ning into the Engliſh channel; ſo that there is no place in the world where the varia- 
variation in . . ; $ | 
coming into tion is a ſurer guide of your approach towards the land, provided you have a good 
the channel. obſervation of the latitude, You may alſo obſerve, that the higheſt variation in the 
Engliſh channel is off the Lizard, and that it decreaſes as you run farther up. I have 


3 


with great care and exactneſs obſerved the variation coming into the Engliſh channel, 


and aſcertained the diſtance to the weſtward from Scilly, the Lizard, and Start Point, with the 
ſoundings as above mentioned ; all which, I am ſure, are exact, and may be depended on, in 
regard to the ſoundings: I mean the depth of water; for, as to the different ſorts of ſoundings, 
the variety is ſo great, that, in my opinion, little can be depended thereon ; for I have ob- 
ſerved that you ſeldom have two caſts of the lead alike : I therefore ſhall recommend the 
A general depth of water only, with this one general rule, viz. that to the ſouthward of the 
2. proper parallel, toward Uſhant and on the coaſt of France, the water is deeper, and 
ſoundings the ſoundings coarſer, than on the Engliſh coaſt, being moſtly gravel, with pebble 
coming into ſtones; if any ſand, it will be very coarſe: whereas on the Engliſh coaſt, towards 
the channel. gcilly, 20 leagues to the weſtward of it, 9 or 10 leagues to the ſouthward thereof, 
and 15 leagues to the eaſtward of it, the ſoundings are white, grey, or brown ſand, 
ſometimes mixed with broken ſhells, and hakes teeth. In the proper parallel of latitude, 
or from 49 deg. 20 min. to 49 deg. 30 min. N. your ſoundings will, in general, be fine 

white or grey ſand, ſometimes brown ſand. | 


Some 
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S ome general Rules to be obſerved, coming into the En liſh Channel. 


HE proper parallel of latitude to keep in, to ſteer to the eaſtward for the entrance Gen 

of the channel, is from 49 deg. 20 min. to 49 deg. 30 min. N. and when you rules to be 
have increaſed the variation in that parallel to 19, or 19 4 deg. W. you will have ſoundings ne bn 30 
at 95 or 100 fathom water, 46 or 5o leagues to the weſtward of Scilly. Steer to the 3 
eaſt ward, in the aforeſaid parallel of latitude, till you ſhoalen the water to 65 fathom, in reſpect to 
when you may be ſure Scilly bears north of you, diſtance about g leagues. Still direct {oundings, 

your courſe to the eaſtward, ſo as to keep in the ſame parallel of latitude, or 49 deg. 

39 min. N. till you ſhoalen the water to 55 fathom : you may then with great ſafety ſteer 

in N. E. by E. in order to make the a, which you will get fight of by ſteering ſo 


3 or 4 leagues: you will then ſee the Lizard bearing N. N. E. or thereabouts of you, | 
diſtance 7 or 8 leagues. * * | | 


E A nt Rh ̃ ſuU 


I would recommend it as a general rule, for all ſhips coming into the channel, to make The hazard 
the land about the Lizard, it being the propereſt place for a land-fall ; and then, if thick, ſhips run in 
hazey, or bad weather come on, you know where you are, and what courſe to ſteer Fra par 
whereas I have known ſhips negle& making the Lizard, and run up the channel a great 
way without ſeeing the land, and have then met with hazey and bad weather, which has 
expoſed them to much danger : they then could not make the land on account of the thick, 
hazey weather, and have been much puzzled to know how far they had got up the 
channel, nay, even have not been ſure what fide of the channel they were upon. In this 
ſtate of fear and confuſion, I have known a ſhip ſteer a courſe to avoid the dangers on 
the coaſt of England, which ran them a-ſhore on the coaſt of France, where they were 
loſt; whereas, if they had made the Lizard, they would have had a ſhort departure, and 
„ could have determined, with great certainty, where they were when ſo taken in hazey 
or bad weather: and in all the practice of navigation ſhort departures are. certainly the 
e beſt; but abſolutely neceſſary in narrow ſeas, like the Engliſh channel: and as lights are 
je placed on the Lizard, a ſhip may with great ſafety make it in the night as well as the 
4 day, the lights ſtanding ſo high, that thEy are ſeen at a great diſtance, and the Lizard 
le © Point being a bold land, and ſteep to. The Lizard bearing from N. by W. to N. by E. Soundines 

diſtance 3 leagues, you will have 45 fathom water, coarſe gravel, ſtones, and ſhells, and near the” | 
pieces of ſlate: and the Lizard bearing north, diſtance 2 leagues, you will have 45 fathom, Lizard. 4 
1, pebble ſtones, and ſcollop ſhells; which ſhews there is no danger in running for. this A 
e, land, night or day. | | | 
ie | And I would recommend it to all thoſe who are defirous to be well acquainted in the They are re- 
channel, to keep their lead conſtantly going, when the wind and weather will permit 8 
them ſo to do; and more frequently ſet the bearings of the land, at leaſt every 2 hours, Icad Gy 
by which they will be made better acquainted with the ſoundings off all the head-lands, By 
and off the coaſt between them at different diſtances from the land ; which will give them 
a more perfect knowledge of the channel; and they then will not be ſo at a loſs to know 
where they are in hazey weather, or night time; taking care to note them down in their 
loz-book, by which they will not only gain experience themſelves, but will alſo be inſtruc- 
tive to others. 

I have been informed by perſons of undoubted veracity, that they have known thoſe Caution to 

who, having been entruſted with the command of ſhips of great conſequence, have ſteered prevent miſ- 


the courſe up channel by the draught of the channel, without allowing the variation : and — 09TR 


they variation. 
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they infiſted upon it that the variation was allowed in the draught ; whereby they haye 
run into great danger, and narrowly eſcaped being loſt. This is a thing which yery much 
ſurpriſed me to hear, that any man, who had been entruſted with the command of a ſhip, 
or had any thing to do with the navigating thereof, could be fo ignorant, and void of 
reaſon. I hope there are no more ſuch ignorant Britiſh Navigators; but, leſt there ſhould, 
beg leave to acquaint them, that the channel-drauvghts are made without allowing for the 
variation, it being left to the navigator to allow the variation, as he ſhall rom time to time 
And it increaſe or decreaſe; the channel-draughts being made as if there were no variation: 
for inſtance, by the draught of the channel, the coaſt lies, or the courſe from the Lizard to 
the Start, to the Iſle of Wight, andito Beachy-Head, is E. by N. and W. by S. therefore, 
to allow the variation, which is at leaſt 19 deg. 20 min. W. or 13 point, ſhews, a ſhip 
bound up channel muſt ſteer E. S. to make an E. by N. courſe, which is the along- 
ſhore courſe up channel, and W. : N. in going down the channel. I hope this hint is 
ſo plain, that none can miſtake it, and that it will prevent any more blunders of the 
kind, which may be attended with dangerous conſequences; though I never ſhould have 
imagined a hint of this kind any wiſe neceſſary, had I not been told that there are 
people capable of making ſuch miſtakes. | 
Allowances In reſpect to the allowances to be made for the variation, coming into the channel, and 
of Aur mp in the channel, pleaſe to obſerve what follows, viz. Frem 20 leagues to the weſtward of 
9 Scilly, at Scilly, and as far to the eaſtward as the Lizard, you cannot allow leſs than 
2 points, W. variation; and from the Lizard, all the way up channel, to the South- 
Foreland, 1 > of a point, W. variation. ny” 
founding From the Lizard direct your courſe-up the channel. Between the Lizard and the Start 
ub che chan. YOu Will have ſoundings, in the fair-way, from 45 to 42 fathom : keep without 40 fathom, 
2 and you need fear no danger from the Eddyſtone. I have had 39 fathom water in paſſing 
by the Eddyſtone, within 3 miles of it, when it bore N. by W. N. and N. by E. the 
fame diſtance, and depth of water. From the Start to the Ifle of Wight you will have 
ſoundings, in the fair-way, from 35, a little to the eaſtward of the Start, to 32 fathom; 
Portland bearing N. 4 leagues. From Portland to Peverel Point, and to the Needles, you 
will have 28 to 30 fathom in the fair-way, or 4 or 5 leagues off ſhore. Keep without 
28 fathom, and you need not fear the indraught of the channel of the Needles. You may 
paſs by the Wight in from 25 to 30 fathom; diſtance off it from 3 to 5 leagues. 
Between the Iſle of Wight and Beachy Head you will have ſoundings, in the. fair-way, 
from 30 to-22-fathom. Keep without 20 fathom, and you need fear no danger from the 
Owers ; but come no nearer them than 18 fathom, night or day. Off Beachy Head, and 
between that and Fair-Lee, you have 21 and 22 fathom, between 3 and 4 leagues off 
ſhore; and 30-to 35 fathom 6 or-7-leagues off-ſhore. 
The want J cannat ſay. any more about the channel, without entering into particulars which 


ju el would ſwell my work beyond the limits 1 at firſt propoſed to myſelf; though I muſt 


the channel. ſay, I know notbing more- wanting than proper directions for the Engl#h Channel, 
and for ſailing in and out of the principal harbours, &c. which might be the ſaving of 
many ſhips; for the channel is moſt certainly a dangerous navigation in the winter-time ; 

where you have hard ſtorms, ſhort days, and very long, dark nights; the weather fre- 
quently foggy, or very hazey, for ſeveral days together, ſo that you cannot ſee the land. 

It is then the ingenious navigator's art, ſkill, and experience, are put to the trial: it is 

then he wants to know, by his ſoundings, whereabouts he is; how far he has got up or 
down-the channel; which ſide of it he is upon; how. far off the ſhore he is by his ſound- 

ings; how the tides ſet, and the time of their flowing, that he may take all advantages 

-of- them, by ſtanding on that tack whereby he can take the tide under the lee-bow, 1 

| | | | | | only 
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only aſſiſtance to help him off a lee-ſhore, &c. | 
he can ſee the land, with perhaps a harbour juſt under his lee, and night coming on, it is 
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And, when the weather clears üp, that 


then he ſtands in need of a particular deſcription of that harbour, with proper directions 
for ſailing into it, which are much wanted : but fo little encouragement is given to under- 
takings of this kind, that there are little hopes of ſeeing it done, though nothing could 
more conduce to public advantage and utility. _ q 

I hold the art of navigation in the higheſt eſteem, and wiſh all imaginable ſucceſs to 
navigators in general, and hope every one will contribute ſomething towards the improve- 
ment of this noble art, by their accurate obſervations, wiſe and judicious remarks, &c. 
And, though they may not have a ſufficient quantity for a publication, or, if they have, 
may be unacquainted with the method of publiſhing ; in either caſe I would recommend 
them to the Publiſher hereof, who has been very aſſiduous, for ſeveral years paſt, in col- 
lecting ſuch Remarks, &c. in order to make them public in due time; whereof many 
are inſerted in his New Directory, of which he hopes ſhortly to put forth a new edition, 
with the addition of ſuch remarks, obſervations, &c. as have come into his hands, or may 
ſhortly be communicated to him; and in the mean time defires his moſt thankful acknow- 
ledgements of all favours to the ſeveral worthy navigatars who have, from time to time, 
aſſiſted him therewith. : 
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Mr. Mens ADDITIONS 
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REMARKS and OBSERVATIONS, &e. 
25 le aided after che ad Paragraph. of the 61h Page f the Preface, 


T has been cuſtomary for ſhips bound to India to put in at St. Jago to get a ſupply of 

water and freſh proviſions, of which there is great plenty at that iſland: and it is well 
worth their while to ſtop there, eſpecially if they have had a long paſſage from England ; 
ſince this contributes greatly to the health of the ſhip's company the remainder of the paſſage 
to India. It is with concern I am obliged to ſay, that I have known ſeveral ſhips unfortu- 
nate enough to miſs this iſland, when they fully intended to ſtop there for refreſhments, 
and have been forced to proceed to India without any; which has laid them under great 
difficulties, and proved very injurious to the health of their people. I ſhall therefore 
endeavour to ſhew by what means theſe thiys milled: the Iſland St. Jago; and then how 
this may be avoided for the future; with directions fbr anchoring in Porta Praya Road, the 
chief port of that iſland. we Bins : | 1 

The three principal cauſes of ſhi s miſſing e Mang Se. Juge. are, that at the time of 
year they want to call there he ſim is mar de h of the iſland, and therefore their 
obſervations are not very/eorre@&; chat at nis tine a che weather is generally fo very hazey 
about theſe iſlands, that, they /canivet be Wen fer; unc that, their ſtoering to make St. Jago 
is likewiſe wrong. I therefore teeammend the nenn method for making the Cape de 
Verde Iſlands, when bound to St. Jasde. FF 

Being in 16 deg. 50 min. N. thekflhudeof San, with 8 deg. W. variation, which you 
will have 12 or 14 leagues to the eaſfWwarfl Tweed, ſteer W. by N. This courſe, with 
allowance for variation and a ſoutherly\cufrent, Wim you have always amongſt and near 
theſe iſlands, will much about keep you ihequarallel. | 

The Iſland Sall is a high bold ifland WMI Penk upon it, and may be ſeen a great way 
in clear weather: it lies fo near the Iſland Bohaviſta, that you cannot but make one or 


t'other of them, (they bearing nearly N. and S. of each other) that is, you cannot paſs 


between them without ſeeing them both. When 17% get fight of them, keep to the eaſt- 
ward of Bonaviſta; and when to the ſouthward of it, ſteer for the Iſland of May, which 


you will ſoon get ſight of. You mult alſo go to the ſouthward of that iſland; and when 


you are near it you may ſee the Iſland St. Jago, which is high land: ſteer for it, and keep 
along the S. E. coaſt thereof until you come to a high ſteep point of land, a-breaſt of which 
you will have Porta Praya Road open all at oe, and may ſee the governor's houſe and the 
caſtle, being white, on the top of the hill, and the town near it. You muſt haul cloſe 
round the above-mentjoned point, and keep within a cable's length of the ſhore until you 

cn come 


by 
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come a · breaſt the ſmall iſland that lies on the weſt fide of the road or bay, when you may 


anchor in 7/4 fathom water, the caſt point of the bay bearing E. by 8. the weſt point 
8. W. by W. the fort N. W. 4 N. | 


| | At the End of the 2d P b in Page 50 add, 

Therefore, in my opinion, the futeſt method of making the paſſage from Zeloan to 
Bengal, or the Coaſt of Coromandel, in the N. E. monſoon, is to croſs the Line, and run 
into 5 or 6 deg. of ſouth latitude, where you will meet with ſtrong weſterly winds, blowing 
conſtantly, from the beginning of November to the latter end of March or April, between 
the N. W. and S. W. Theſe winds, at this ſeaſon, extend from 2 to 10 deg. of ſouth 


latitude, Here ſhips may run down their caſting very ſpeedily, arid fo in all probability 


make a quick paſſage to Bengal, the Coromandel Coaſt, &c. keeping to the eaſtward, 
making Acheen Head, and proceeding as before directed. 


| To precede the laſt ve. in Pa 83. 
From the Ifland Cabra, or Goat Iſland, the courſe to the Iſland Mirabelle, or Corige- 
dore, is N. E. I E. diſtance 15 leagues, | 2 


of In the Remarks on a Paſlage 
to get fight of it," add, 


d the caſtward of it. In the night time, or hazey weather, if Sapata is not ſeen, &c; 
N At the End of the aforeſaid Paragraph, add, 


bf But if it be night, or hazey weather, keep in 34, 35, or 36 fathom; and that depth. 


Fi. of water will carry you clear to the eaſtward of Pulo Timoan, Pulo Piſang, and Pulo 
Auore, diſtance to the eaſtward of Pulo Auore from 3 to 6 leagues, in the fair way, and 
7 clear of all danger. 


of Directions for Simon's Bay on the Weſtern Coaſt of Bay Falſo. 


To be added after the ad Paragraph. in Page 115. 

190 As Simon's Bay is a ſafe and good road at afl. times of the year, but more eſpecially 

de © from the beginning of May to the beginning af Ottobor, when ſhips cannot lie in Table 
Bay; and where all kinds of refreſtimems:may be had the ſame as at the Cape Town; I 

ou chall therefore give directions fur thips going in and aneivring there. 

ith Hottentots Point, or Cape Faſo, istheodrrmeſtt pit en the caſt fide of Bay Falſo, 

ear and lies about 6 leagues due caſt fromthe D food Hope, and may be ſeen 8 or 9 
leagues in clear weather: between them ee into the Falſe Bay, In the opening 

vay of Bay Falſo you have 54 and 56 „ Hottentots Point bearing E. N. E. 
and the eaſternmoſt part of the Cape of Gon Hope N. W. 1 W. diſtance 3 or 4 leagues, 

in latitude 34 deg. 25 min. S. and varia Tyxlleg. 30 min. W. 

On entering into Bay Falſo, it will be beſt to ſteer about midway between the Cape 
of Good Hope and Cape Falſo; and when within the ſaid capes, edge over for the weſtern 
more until within a league of it; in which track you will have ſoundings from 40 to 36 
fathom, ſandy ground, In caſe of its falling calm, or that you have not day-light enough 
to get into Simon's Bay, you may anchor in from 36 to 20 fathom, clear ſandy ground, As 
you fail up Falſe Bay, you will ſee, on the N. W. fide, ſome remarkable white ſand-hills 
appearing like ſnow : keep failing about a league off ſhore until theſe hills are fairly open; 
and then ſteer for them N. W. by N. by compaſs, until Noah's Ark and Roman's Rocks 


appear. 


from Manilla, &c. in Page 89. after the Words © and endeavour 
Being in the latitude of Sapata, and having no ſoundings, you may be aſſured you are to. 
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appear. If the wind ſhould be out of the Bay, you may turn it in, ſtanding within a mile and 


a half of each ſhore, without danger. If you have a S. or S. E. wind, it will be beſt to 


ſteer in for Simon's Bay between Noah's Ark and Roman's Rocks; for, when near in, the 
winds are apt to draw off from the high land to the weſtward ; but you may go in on eithe 


Hide of Roman's Rocks, and anchor in Simon's Bay, about half a mile off ſhore, Noah's Ark 
bearing about 8. E. by E. and Roinan's Rocks E. 4 S. in 8 or 9 fathom, ſandy ground; 


and though ſand, it holds ſurpriſingly. by: 8 | | 
In Simon's Bay 13 or 14 fail of ſhips may lie moored in ſafety. Ships moor here a cable 
each way, the beſt bower to the N. W. and ſmall bower to the S. E. as the N. W. 


_ winds generally prevail in the winter time, and come off the hills in exceſſive ſtrong guſts, 


with rain and hail. The new moon makes high water here at half paſt 3 P. M. The 
tides ſeldom tiſe more than 3 feet, except after a ſtorm, or ſome extraordinary cauſe. 
There is no tide or current to be perceived all over Bay Falſo; where alſo the ſoundings 
are regular, with a clear ſandy bottom. Ships muſt come no nearer the 8. and S. E. parts 
of Seal Iſland than 22 fathom, for there are ſunken rocks which extend near a mile of 
Simon's Bay is much more commodious for ſhips at any time of the year than Table Bay 


The freſh water here is exceſſive good, and all kinds of proviſions and refreſhments are te 


be had here the ſame as at the Cape Town,, and at the ſame prices. From Simon's Bay te 
the Cape Town is about 17 or 18 miles: the road goes along the fide of the hills unti 
you come to the Cavalry. Houſe ; from whence it is flat, clear, and tolerably good. 

For ſurther remarks and directions ſee my Draught of Falſe Bay and Simon's Bay, Iatel 


publiſhed, wherein are the views of the land, &c. 
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